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Let your HEAD take you 


Like almost everybody else, I was buying Bonds 


(The average American today has a choice of 
just going where ‘‘his feet take him’’, or 
choosing wisely the course to follow. Let's 
skip ahead 10 years, and take a look at John 


Jones—and listen to him . . .) 


se oMETIMES I feel so good it almost scares me. 
“This house 

its roof for any other house on earth. This little 

valley, with the pond down in the hollow at the 

back, is the spot I like best in all the world. 


I wouldn't swap a shingle off 


“And they're mine. I own 'em. Nobody can take 
’em away from me. 

“I’ve got a little money coming in, regularl:. 
Not much—but enough. And I tell you, when you 
can go to bed every night with nothing on your 
mind except the fun you're going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as man gets on this 
earth! 

“It wasn’t always so. 

“Back in '46—that was right a‘ter the war and 
sometimes the going wasn’t tco easy—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and chen Ellen got sick. 


greeting cards 


through the Payroll 'lan—and I figured on cash- 
ing some of them 11. But sick as she was, .t was 


Ellen who talked me out of it. 
“Don't do it, John!” she said. ‘P/ 
For the first time in our lives, we're :eally saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know th.t every single 
payday ‘ve have more money pu: aside! John, if 
we car only keep up this saving, think what it can 
mea’.! Maybe some day you won't have 
And oh, how good it 


ise don't! 


to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. 
vould feel to know that we need never worry about 
money when we're old!’ 

stayed away 


quit dropping a 


“Well, even after she got better, I 
from the weekly 
little cash at the hot spots now and then 


poker game 
gave up 
some of the things a man feels he has a right to. 
We didn’t heve as much fun for a while but we 
paid our taxes and the doctor and—we didn't 
touch the Bonds. 

“What's more, we kept right on putting our 
extre cash into U. S. Savings Bonds. And the 
pay-off is making the world a pretty swell place 
today : 
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by history's verdict—a thesis held by many influential leaders and thinkers 
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My War With Sol Bloom Solomon F. Bloom 
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INCORPORATING CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD 


THE CRISIS IN HUMAN HISTORY 


The Danger of the Retreat to Individualism 


JOHN DEWEY 


Tus article is the fourth in a series which 
aims to bring to bear the minds of a number 
of leading men of thought in America and 
Europe on a basic issue of our times, “The 
Crisis of the Individual.” 

The problem is stated as follows: “In our 
time the individual human being has been 
more violently debased than in many centuries. 
Every aspect of the human personality—his civil 
rights, his individuality, his status, the dignity 
accorded him—all have been violated. Millions 
have been tortured and murdered. . . . Yet the 
inviolability of the individual human being 
has been so much a part of Western civiliza- 
tion that it has been taken for granted. What- 
ever advances we hoped for in our culture were 
based on this ideal. . . . 

“It is not alone that this ideal has been 
crushed by tyrannical rulers, but it is feared 


O QUESTION is more urgent than 
that raised by the editor of Com- 


MENTARY. Answers given in discus- 
sion are momentous in practice. For the 
attitude expressed and developed in public 
inquiry is inevitably a genuine part of the 
practical answer that will emerge. It is the 
initial stage of what appears later as more 
tangible and seemingly more overt activities. 
The preliminary phase in which belief-atti- 
tudes take shape is too commonly dismissed 
as if it were merely theoretical and contrasted 
with something else labelled practical. But 
nothing is of more practical importance than 


that it is dying in the hearts of men. But this 
would mean an ominous lowering of the level 
of political and moral life.” 

The series seeks answers to questions such 
as these: “Why is this happening to us?” 
“Where did our Western civilization go 
wrong?” “Is this merely a transition to a new 
society with better values?” “Is the contem- 
porary crisis due to technology and large-scale 
planning, or their present-day misuse; or to a 
distortion of basic ideals which would require 
a renascence of religious belief or some other 
inner revaluation of values?” 

Following Dr. Dewey’s article, the following 
are among those who will contribute to the 
series: Leo S. Baeck, Martin Buber, Pearl S. 
Buck, Irwin Edman, Waldo Frank, Louis Fin- 
kelstein, André Gide, Sidney Hook, Hans 
Kohn, William Orton.—Eprror. 


that the question constituting the issue to be 
dealt with be rightly put. If we get off on 
the wrong foot, our behavior in later phases 
is compromised in advance. 

These considerations are pertinent because 
they are not made in empty air. There is 
already evidence of danger that the issue is 
wrongly put—and so may confuse, not direct, 
action. The danger consists in splitting “in- © 
dividual” and “social” from each other at the 
very start, and then ending with the discov- 
ery that they are in opposition to each other. 
This overlooks the obvious fact that the de- 
basement which is going on is of the human 
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being in his entirety, and not of the person 
in isolation or of society in abstraction. 

At the very best, individual and social 
stand for traits of unitary human beings; 
traits, moreover, which are so integral that 
they are but two aspects of man in his actual 
existence. Traits which are differential, sin- 
gular, or individual, in the constitution of 
human beings have, undoubtedly, been de- 
graded and violated. But the events forming 
this debasement are aspects of the degrada- 
tion and violation of the associative ties that 
hold human beings together. These “social” 
ties do not inhere in “individuals”; they 
inhere integrally in human beings in their 
very humanity. Their connection with the 
traits that mark one human being off from 
the other is so pervasive and intimate that 
what happens to the latter cannot be either 
understood nor effectively dealt with save 
as the former are held in full view. 

This substitution of “human being” for 
“individual” is in effect one-half of what I 
have to say about the question before us. 
“Individual” is as truly but an adjective as 
is “social.” Each word is a name for what is 
intrinsic in the constitution and development 
of human beings. That “sdcial” is an adjec- 
tival word is commonly recognized, at least 
as a grammatical fact. But, “individual” is 
commonly treated as it were a noun, standing 





Joun Dewey, one of America’s great men, 
celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday in Oc 
tober. Philosopher, educator, political thinker, 
and fighter for justice and truth and freedom 
his whole life long, the modern world owes 
much to him for his diffusion into our broad 
culture and into many fields of practical en- 
deavor of a sense of what the scientific spirit, 
human intelligence and social responsibility can 
and should mean. Of the New England tradi- 
tion, he graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1879, and published his first book 
sixty years ago. He was professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University from 1904 until his 
retirement in 1930, and from this chair he 
exercised a world-wide influence. He has been 
for many years honorary president of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, Some of his books 
are: School and Society, How We Think, 
Democracy and Education, Human Nature and 
Conduct, The Quest for Certainty, Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry and Culture and Freedom. 


for an entity complete in itself. If one asks - 
for proof of this statement one has only to 
note how often the phrase “the individual” 
occurs in current discussion, and then note 
what would happen if the word “human 
being” were put in its place. Its substitution 
would not of itself ensure the right way of 
putting of the issue. But it would at least 
permit recognition that traits which are 
“social,” in that they are due to the ways in 
which human beings are associated, have to 
be taken into the reckoning. 

The difference between stating the issue 
as one concerning what is happening to hu- 
man beings in their full human capacity, 
rather than to “individuals” Cor to “the in- 
dividual”) is not verbal. Think of any 


‘human being you please. If he is thought 


of in the concrete not in the abstract, there 
comes into view a creature born so helpless 
as to be dependent upon others for his very 
existence. One is almost ashamed to cite 
facts which are so obvious that it does not 
seem possible that they could be systematic- 
ally neglected. I cite but one. Omit language 
and other means of inter-communication 
from the account, and no intellectual devel 
opment of human beings, even in their 
differential or individual capacities, is con 
ceivable. Think of any human adult in a 
concrete way, and at once you must place 
him in some “social” context and functional 
relationship—parent, citizen, employer, wage- 
earner, farmer, merchant, teacher, lawyer, 
good citizen, criminal—and so on indefinitely. 
Escape from dealing in empty verbal abstrac- 
tions (of which Individuality and Society, 
spelled openly or covertly with capitals, are 
samples), cease converting them into entities, 
and it beeomes glaringly evident that “social” 
stands for properties which are intrinsic to 
every human being. Extend reflection beyond 
what is immediately obvious, and it is clear 
that the variety and scope of the connections 
for which the word social is a shorthand ex- 
pression, are the determining conditions of 
the kind of actuality achieved by capacities 
that are individual or differential. 
Nothing that has been said indicates a 
doubt that there is a serious—an even tragic— 
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crisis of human beings in their status as “in- 
dividuals.” It asserts that there is equally a 
crisis in their status as caught up in a com- 
plicated meshwork of associations, and that 
one crisis cannot be viewed in separation 
from the other. And I would go further than 
this generality. The very habit of introduc- 
ing a separation between them has been a 
powerful factor in justifying and intensify- 
ing the factors of which the present crisis is 
the overt public manifestation. Put in the 
language of common use, the movement that 
goes by the name of Individualism is very 
largely responsible for the chaos now found 
in human associations—the chaos which is at 
the root of the present debasement of human 
beings. 


Tuese remarks implicitly contain the other 
half of what I have to say. Separation and 
opposition of individual and social has its 
roots far back in history. It was initiated 
when man was linked to “the next world” 
instead of to his fellows in this world. But 
it would not have culminated in the crisis of 
our time had it not been reinforced by newer 
historical factors. The crisis is the overt 
manifestation of the conjunction of factors 
that have been working under cover. It is 
the cumulative expression of converging 
forces that had been operating piecemeal for 
a long time. We can not grasp the signifi- 
cance of the crisis without a long look back- 
ward into the abyss of time. We cannot 
judge how to meet it without a long look 
ahead. My complementary point, in fine, is 
that we can understand the crisis only as we 
take it out of its narrow geographical and 
temporal setting and view it in long his- 
torical perspective. 

Otherwise we shall deal only with symp- 
toms. We shall allow what is immediately 
and urgently before our eyes to block vision 
of the world-wide and centuries-old scene 
that gives these only too-present events their 
significance. I have called the two points 
made here halves of the same whole. What 
has been called Individualism and Socialism, 
and then put in opposition to one another, 
must also be placed in their long historical 


perspective. The individualistic movement 
which preceded the socialistic and which 
provoked the latter by reaction is itself an 
illustration of the necessity of paying heed 
to a long course of events. This statement is 
true whether we take account of its earlier 
beneficent liberalizing aspect or its later 
bankruptcy. 

Viewed in this way, individualism in its 
earlier phase appears as a movement of re- 
lease. It freed conditions and factors of hu- 
man life that arose with the insurgence of 
new forces from control by oppressive in- 
stitutions—Church and State. The emerging 
state of human life was not seen, however, 
as a new system of social arrangements in 
which individual or differential proclivities 
and interests obtained a release. Old tradi- 
tions and institutions, which had so largely 
been oppressive, instead of being supports of 
organized life, were identified with “social.” 
Freedom was regarded largely as the cutting 
loose of “the individual” from the “social.” 
This tendency was most marked at first in 
the development of the new physical science 
and in the efforts made by agencies of belief- 
attitudes embodied in old institutions to sup- 
press it by force. Subsequent events in poli- 
tics and in the industrial and commercial 
aspects of life continued and intensified the 
belief that social organization was the enemy 
of human enlightenment and progress. Some- 
thing called the Individual was made 
absolute. 

For the time being the emancipating re- 
lease that was taking place in many areas 
concealed the disintegration that was going 
on. In particular the executives and admin- 
istratives of the new movements: in produc- 
tion and distribution of goods assumed and 
effectively taught that they were the chief 
and indispensable agents of all that was 
liberating. They were aided and abetted by 
the restrictive consequences of the perpetua- 
tion of feudal customs in industry, politics, 
and religion. But in noting the historic 
course of the rise and bankruptcy of the in- 
dividualistic movement, no mistake is greater 
than to overlook the substantial moral sup- 
port given to Individualism in its laissez-faire 
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Liberal career by the heritage bequeathed 
from certain religious traditions. These 
taught that men as inherently singular or 
individual souls have intrinsic connection 
only with a supernatural being, while they 
have connection with one another only 
through the extraneous medium of this super- 
natural relationship. 

There took place a peculiar conjunction 
of conflict between the new conditions and 
the old tradition and an alliance between 
them. In this conjunction, the moral and 
religious features of the old tradition were 
so deployed as to give support to the more 
inhuman of the new conditions, especially in 
industry. The ambivalence of what is called 
“the individual” cannot be understood with- 
out taking into account the underlying 
alliance as well as the open conflict of old 
and new. The conflict was exhibited in 
gradual undermining of old institutional ar- 
rangements in religion, industry, and politics. 
But the translation of the antagonisms within 
a particular kind of “social” organization into 
inherent separation of “social” and “indi- 


vidual,” and the assignment of superiority, 
authority and prestige in this opposition to 
“the individual,” could not have taken place 
unless the latter had absorbed into itself the 
substance of the moral individualism con- 
tained in the accepted religious tradition. 


II 
TT upheavals in church and state, which 
we 


re conditions and consequences of the 
breakdown of long established institutional 
forms of human association, would not have 
taken the form they did take apart from the 
events constituting the Industrial Revolution. 
An incidental, yet significant, illustration of 
this fact is found in the disruption of old ties 
that resulted from extensive migrations of 
peoples from old lands. The immediate oc- 
casion was a combination of religious and 
political factors, to which, later, desire for 
economic betterment was added. The net 
effect presented itself as a creative release of 
personal freedom. But the change, with its 
breaking off of old institutional ties, could 
not have taken place without new scientific 


developments and new technical agencies. 
In the fusion of scientific, religious, political 
and industrial motivations and movements, 
the industrial finally gained the upper hand. 
It gained it, moreover, in a peculiar economic 
form in which the feudal pattern of superior 
and subordinate reappeared in the disguis: 
of voluntary “individual” agreements be 
tween employer and employed, without the 
stabilizing features of feudalism. A century 
ago Carlyle gave this particular aspect o! 
social arrangement the apt name of “cash 
nexus.” But at the same time his magnifica 
tion of the hero and his contempt for the 
masses as literally a mass in the sense in 
which the mass is an inert lump, is a vivid 
illustration of union of the old repressive 
institutionalism with the new “individual! 
ism.” The ironic upshot was that the merely 
cash-nexus was to be brought into a state o! 
enduring stability by means of the Captain 
of Industry in his capacity of conquering 
hero. 

That the new individualism was marked 
by release of powers of discovery and inven 
tion (which are genuine traits of human 
beings in their severalty or “individuality” 
is undoubted. But the thing needing expla 
nation is the large part played by them in 
promoting the conflicts, uncertainties and 
fears that operated to create a “social” re- 
action in a totalitarian form. For it cannot 
be said too often in the present state of 
opinion that this seemingly sudden outbreak 
of totalitarian collectivism was in fact the 
breaking through the surface, into overt 
manifestation, of underlying phases of the — 
previous individualism. 

A volume, not a few paragraphs, would 
be needed to tell in adequate detail how the 
one-sided “individualistic” passed over into 
an equally one-sided “socialistic” movement 
I have learned more on this matter from 
Polanyi’s The Great Transformation than 
from any other source. It shows in detail 
how policies that had been justified by the 
prevailing doctrines of “individualism” cre 
ated, one by one, evils that demanded special 
legislative and administrative measures to 
ensure defense and protection of human in 
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terests threatened with destruction. The 
cumulative effect of these “social’’ measures 
was all the greater because they were under- 
taken piecemeal. Each one was regarded as 
if it stood alone as a mere specific remedy 
for some danger or evil also regarded as if it 
stood alone. 

In this connection, it is important for even 
an elementary understanding of events to 
observe that not just Russia alone but all 
fascist countries have professed to be “social- 
istic,” and to be engaged in protecting the 
great mass of their members from the de- 
structive consequences of those “individual- 
istic” measures, baptized with the names 
of liberalism and democracy, which had 
brought the population to a state of miser- 
able insecurity. Placing the socialistic in 
stark opposition to the individualistic was 
not the creation of Fascism and Totalitarian- 
ism. It was a direct inheritance from the 
laissez-faire “Liberalism” which arrogated to 
itself the protection of human “individuals” 
from oppression by organized society. So- 
called “free enterprise” in business and 
finance was taken to be identical with the 
very essence of freedom. When it became 
apparent as to such Freedom that its net re- 
sult was recurrent industrial depressions, each 
one more severe than its predecessor, in 
which the mass of human beings were re- 
duced to a state of insecurity and fear, it is 
hardly surprising that peoples who were 
already habituated to dependence upon su- 
perior political authority preferred “the road 
to serfdom” which promised them some 
stability of life. The fact that there were at 
hand the technical means for the establish- 
ment of a decent and secure standard of 
living immensely brightened the prospect— 
especially when it was viewed as an 
alternative. 


Ill 


‘P peigernsee superficially, the change was 
an abrupt one. It caught the world 
without preparation. It is this seeming 
abruptness that makes it the more necessary 
to pay heed to its deep roots in the past. 
The generally accepted religion of western 


Europe played a part as already said, because 
of its teaching that each human being is 
“spiritually,” and hence fundamentally, an 
entity whose connections with other human 
beings exist only in the medium of connec- 
tion with a supreme over-natural Being, God. 
It followed that men in themselves are ex- 
ternal and physical, rather than morally 
connected, Indeed, human beings in their 
“natural” estate were so earthly as to be in 
themselves standing sources of moral evil. 
In their natural and secular state they shared 
in the sinful fall of Mankind. As long as a 
single ecclesiastical institution dominated the 
life of western Europe, it could claim to 
possess and administer the means for filling 
this moral vacuum. The rise of Protestant 
dissent contributed to the release of its under- 
lying and basic “individualism.” 

This isolationism is far from being the only 
source of the moral phase of the contempo- 
rary crisis. A gulf had been established in 
philosophy in ancient Greece between things 
that are merely means and things that are 
exclusively ends; between the “material” and 
the “spiritual.” In early and medieval Chris- 
tianity, the split ceased to be a matter of 
philosophy; it was enforced in the habitual 
attitudes that obtained. The split into mere 
means and mere ends was most marked in 
relegation of the economic aspects of human 
life to that which was base because merely 
“material.” But it affected also the political 
aspects oi life, save as the latter were defi- 
nitely under domination by the ecclesiastic 
institution which yegarded itself as the sole 
agency for the higher intrinsic “spiritual” 
values that were ends in themselves, supreme 
and ultimate. There is probably no attitude 
more habitual than the one which regards 
everything economic as having the status of 
mere means, because concerned only with 
“material” things which must then be moral- 
ized, if at all, from without. The doctrine 
naturally became effective for harm in just 
the degree in which industrial, commercial 
and financial factors have come to hold an 
ever-increasing importance in actual human 
life. 


The doctrine and its practice were con- 
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joined in a peculiar way that reinforced the 
beliefs in isolated individualism. Kant 
taught, for example, that every human indi- 
vidual is an “end-in-himself.’”” The teach- 
ing was noble in purpose. It was meant 
asa protest against despotism in Germany. 
It was meant as a welcome to and support 
of the rising republican tendencies initiated 
in the American and French Revolutions. 
But as an “ideal” it was presented in the 
sense in which “ideal” means that which is 
totally separate from the actual. That it 
was named “noumenal” and _ contrasted 
sharply with what was “phenomenal” and 
“empirical” is a clear disclosure of its direct 


descent from the earlier separation of the- 


supernatural and the human. It is one 
thing to protest against practices that re- 
duce some beings to a state in which they 
are mere tools to serve the profit and power 
of some other human beings. But the 
doctrine that men are only ends-in-them- 
selves and never means to serve others is 
equivalent to repudiation of all the cooper- 
ative ties which bind human beings to- 
gether.* 

Practices which express, and are justified 
by, doctrines according to which there is 
a sharp division between things that are 
inherently but means and other things that 
are inherently but ends, and which teach 
that the former division covers the whole 
range of the economic aspects of life are 
an abiding part of the present crisis. 


Tue intimate association of economic is- 
sues with political concerns is such a con- 
spicuous fact of life-conditions that its 
presence does not need to be argued. 
Totalitarian socialism is without paradox a 
legitimate consequence of and reaction to 
the laissez-faire Liberalism that proclaimed 


* Although the Kantian formulation forbids 
treating man merely as a means, the dualism be- 
tween ends that are super-sensible and means 
that are natural, which pervades his whole philos- 
ophy, leads to a conception of men as constituting 
a community of isolated ends-in-themselves. On 
this approach, the nature of their actual empirical, 
communal ties out of which differential person- 
alities develop, cannot be made intelligible. 


the subordination of the political to the 
economic. 

That economic activities in production, 
commerce and finance are carried on by 
“individuals” in their individual capacity 
is probably the most successful as well as 
the most harmful myth of modern life. It 
owes its capacity for evil largely to its alli- 
ance with this view that things which are 
means are set off from things which are 
ends—ends-in-themselves as the phrase goes. 
In fact means are the things and the only 
things that count in producing conse- 
quences. No doctrine could possibly be 
as effective in shielding the actual human 
consequences of actual economic conditions 
from judgment in humane or moral terms 
as the view that they are merely means, 
merely material. The economic aspect of 
human association decides the conditions 
under which human beings actually live. 
The decision includes their effective ability 
to share in the actumulated values of cul 
ture and to contribute to the latter's further 
development. Separation of “ends-in-them 
selves” from the conditions that are the 
only active means of ends actually accom- 
plished renders the former utopian and 
impotent, and the actual conditions brought 
about by the means in use inequitable and 
inhuman. 

The resulting state of affairs went far to 
confer attraction upon any and all measures 
that promised relief. The separation of 
means and ends, material and_ spiritual, 
economic and moral, which sustain the cul- 
tural conditions producing this effect, goes 
so far back in human history, that any ex- 
planation which passes over this fact is sure 
to err radically in diagnosis of the present 
crisis. The attempt to moralize industry, 
commerce and finance (namely the condi- 
tions under which human beings actually 
live) by exhortations addressed to the con- 
science of “The Individual” is the applica- 
tion of a sentimental poultice. On the 
other hand, a “socialistic” governmental 
action which represents a sheer swing of 
the pendulum from the extreme “individual 
istic” position is bound to travel the old 
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road of division between ends and means, 
the material and spiritual, at an accelerated 
rate. 

Some reporters of the present scene have 
advanced far enough to hold that its ills 
should be remedied by calling in those who 
have at command both the “technics” of 
effective action and the “morals” for the 
spiritual adviser. This is on the par with 
the notion that those suffering from mental 
disturbance should be attended by one kind 
of healers for “bodily” disorders and by 
another for disorders of “mind” or “soul.” 
What is needed in one case as in the other 
is a report and treatment from the stand- 
point which recognizes the unity of human 
beings. There is some slight advance in 
the idea that there is need for a kind of 
social therapy from both sources. But it 
consists only in an undercurrent that may 
lead forward to a continuous and coopera- 
tive observation of men in their unitary 
structure and function. Otherwise there 
is but a perpetuation of the old division 
that is at the root of the troubles. Adding 
one isolated factor to another one equally 
isolated does not heal inner division. 


A rFurtHerR but closely allied illustration 
of the necessity of seeing the present crisis 
in extensive perspective is furnished by the 
case of Nationalism. Anyone who has read 
the literature of a century or so ago—Maz- 
zini for example—will be aware that the 
words Nation and Nationality were once 
charged with fine humane aspiration. They 
were used to protest against both the nar- 
rowness of long established local and pro- 
vincial units of association, and against the 
kind of levelling, obliterating unification 
attempted by a Napoleon. It was in effect 
a revolt against the footless cosmopolitanism 
of eighteenth century idealists, as well as 
against the nascent imperialism which would 
impose a Roman unity and peace. The 
words wert taken to stand for vital com- 
munities of tradition and of aspiration: of 
all the factors that make up the shared 
culture that results from free inter-com- 
munication. These national communities 


were to cooperate with one another in behalf 
of the still wider international community 
—humanity—each putting its moral resources 
into a common human pool, diversity thus 
enriching unity. 

Today Nationalism is largely a synonym 
for collective aggressive egoism. Peoples 
have measured their own national state by 
its power to expand, and “Great Powers’ 
have been those which were alone secure as 
nations. This change from the ideal of 
measuring national unity by its contribu- 
tion to the welfare and progress of humanity 
as an inclusive whole is vast and devastating. 

The actual conditions of national life 
were taken over, captured, one by one by 
the union of new economic forces with old 
political and militaristic institutions. The 
latter acquired an effective power they had 
never known. The former were largely 
deflected from the human service they were 
capable of rendering into agencies of oppres- 
sion. Periodically they were deflected into 
agencies of active destruction, each new 
cycle of war being more devastating than 
the preceding one. The capture of new 
forces by old institutions and customs 
immensely reinforced their power for evil. 
The ardent expectation that the develop- 
ment of commerce would create a state of 
interdependence that could and would com- 
pel a condition of widespread harmony of 
interests and of mutual trust was converted, 
in the course of events, into a- condition 
in which human beings in their capacity 
of “nationals” lived in a state of chronic fear. 

War is one of the oldest of human insti- 
Its alliance with the organization 
of human beings into diverse political units 
is also old. The inviolability of human 
beings in their individual capacities has 
never been secure at any time or place 
when and where war prevailed. War and 
militaristic policies are intrinsically totali- 


tutions. 


‘tarian in tendency. 


Recent conditions have but given an over- 
powering overt demonstration of this fact. 
But here again it is not new factors in 
isolation that are accountable. The “social” 
factors which have captured the new forces 
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and which turn them to production of 
human debasement and violation are as old 
as history. The “technics” of invention 
and manipulative control of natural energies 
have conferred upon war and upon national 
energies organized for war an unparalleled 
power for suppression and destruction of 
human values. But the factors thus inten- 
sified are very old. 


Desprre what I have said to safeguard 
against misunderstanding, it is likely that 
some readers will interpret my criticism of 
religious, moral, political and economic “in- 
dividualism,” as a plea f.r a swing over to 
“collectivistic,” governmentally conducted 
“socialism.” The criticism however is direct- 
ed against the separation of individual and 
associative aspects of the unitary human 
being. As totalitarian events in Fascist 
Italy, Bolshevist Russia, and Nazi Germany 
have demonstrated (to all who are able and 
willing to see) a swing from one pole to 
the other is but an effective perpetuation of 
the old separation with a change in the kind 
of suppressions it inevitably entails. Never- 
theless, there are many signs at present that 
revolt against the manifest tragic evils of 
totalitarian “socialism” is producing a swing 
back to magnification of something called 
the individual, although this time with an 
aversion to the “economic” individual and 
devotion to the ideal of making the “spirit- 
ual” individual supreme. Something called 
“personalism” is being advanced as the 
alternative to totalitarianism, especially 
among and by frustrated former devotees of 
a one-sided socialistic creed. The outcome 
is a view which, in the actual words of one 
of them, ascribes “independent reality and 
ultimate value to the individual ‘person 
alone”! Apparently, an absolutist once, an 
absolutist always. The clothing has changed 
but not the monistic cut and pattern. 

We shall be in a position to understand 
and to frame policies intelligently only 
when we substitute observations which are 
necessarily pluralistic for pseudo-observa- 
tions which proceed from wholesale points 
of view, enshrined in philosophy under the 


title of various monisms. There are all kinds 
of “individual” traits—in fact, if we take 
the word “individual” seriously there are as 
many as there are “individuals.” If we 
once recognize this fact we shall also recog- 
nize the absurdity of talking about “The 
Individual,” economic or spiritual. We shall 
be concerned with the specific and plural 
conditions of association under which traits 
that are so differential as to be individual 
obtain a desirable instead of stunted and 
perverted development. Meantime asser- 
tion that the individual is the ultimate 
reality and value is, if taken seriously, an 
invitation to an unrestrained egoism—which 
is not the more attractive for being labelled 
“spiritual.” 

The habit of using “society” and “‘social”’ 
as wholesale monistic terms (whether by 
way of praise or condemnation) is equally) 
harmful. There are all kinds of associa 
tions. The gangster is as highly “social” in 
one connection as he is anti-social in othe: 
connections. Observation and intelligence 
with respect to human life in its associated 
phases will not begin to approach the 
progress made, and still being made, in 
physical matters until we substitute recog- 
nition of specific forms and modes of con 
nection of human beings for the conceptual! 
abstractions still largely in control of socio 
logical doctrines in all their aspects. A read. 
ing of a telephone directory to note the 
immense variety of human associations and 
their vast interrelations might well prove 
more enlightening than reading most lucu- 
brations on the subject of the “individual” 
and the “social.” 

What has been said will be completely 
misapprehended if it is taken to indicate a 
belief that a happy issue out of the present 
Crisis is certain or even highly probable. 
For its import is restricted to a special point 
—the disastrous logical, psychological, social 
and moral consequences of introducing sep 
arations where there are no separations 
Nothing is implied as to the probable out 
come of the present Crisis save under condi 
tions of specific qualification. The purpose 
is to say that the events constituting the 
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present Crisis will be dealt with in a way 
to produce a desirable outcome only in the 
degree in which they are viewed in their 
own concrete context. This context is one 
of a long historical spread and wide 
geographical scope. An artificially one-sided 
separation of “social” and “individual” is 
now the chief obstacle to seeing the Crisis 
in its right perspective. There are ominous 
syns of continuation of this distortion. 

I close by adding that while there is no 
guarantee for optimism, there are resources 
within our grasp which, if used, will tend 
toward a favorable outcome. The unde- 
cided matter is how soon, if at all, we shall 
use them. The foregoing discussion has 
referred to individual, singular, differential 
aspects of human beings as the source of 
all inventions and discoveries that are not 
made by chance. They are the medium of 
all deliberate innovation and variation. But 
only the inventions and technical advances 
that spring from the intelligence that takes 
in a wide range of conditions and conse- 
quences determines the direction they take, 
and hence the issue they are likely to have. 

Intelligence dealing with physical matters 
has learned this lesson. Physical discoveries 
and their application in technological in- 
vention depend, as a matter of course, upon 
accumulation of factual conclusions in com- 
prehensive systematic form. Such procedure 
is definitely not the case in the field of our 
specifically human and humane activities. 
Here the policies we initiate, the measures 
we employ to secure results, are decided by 
very different sorts of considerations. Stated 
in a summary matter we have no discoveries, 
inventions and technologies in human affairs 
comparable at all to those we command in 
physical matters. Our humane knowledges 
are relatively speaking in an infantile state. 

One reason for this backward condition 
of humane knowledge and technics has been 
indicated. No surer way would have been 


devised to produce and maintain the present 
tragically one-sided development of know)- 
edge and practice than division of life into 
material and spiritual, with the economic 
assigned to the baser and inherently meaner 
part. The technics of industry have come 
to monopolize virtually the entire impact 
of systematic observation and report. The 
other portion of life, thus torn asunder, is 
left under the control of a complex of insti- 
tutions and traditions that took shape in a 
static period when changes in life were the 
work of chance, often of catastrophe. No 
answer can be given to the question whether 
“the contemporary crisis is due to technology 
and large scale planning” that does not place 
at the centre of consideration the arbitrary 
limitation thereby created. To attribute to 
“science,” to technology, and to large scale 
planning the evils due to the one-sided and 
torn. conditions of tragically divided human 
life is to work for perpetuation, yes towards 
intensification, of the Crisis. 

Our present general attitude is one of 
impatience and haste. We are not inclined 
“to stop and think”; to engage, that is, in 
observation that reaches backward and for- 
ward. Emotional reactions restrict vision to 
what is close at hand in time and space. 
The emotions are themselves as legitimate 
as they are inevitable in every rightly con- 
stituted human being. But they should be 
used to promote, not to block, wide observa- 
tion and a planning that is large-scale: that 
is, large enough in scale to integrate the 
economic with the moral and humane, and, 
by striving to give that which has been 
debased as material its positive place in pro- 
moting secure and widely extended humane 
values, bring unity into our future life. 
Would there were prophets who are genuine 
seers who will warn against reactions to 
the past and who will show us how to take 
full advantage of the new resources now at 
our disposal! 





A PALESTINIAN’S SOLUTION 


A Pioneer Zionist Offers a Program for Arab-Jewish Peace 


MOSCHE SMELANSKY 


tern of government and of living in 
Palestine on which a peaceful existence 
can be based? 

During all of my fifty-five years in this 
country I have believed in the possibility 
of the peaceful co-existence of Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine and of a mutual under- 
standing between them. I have not lost 
this faith even now. Conditions have in- 
deed greatly worsened in the last years. 
Many opportunities for rapprochement and 
a cordial entente have been lost, the fault 


T THERE any hope of establishing a pat- 





One oF the oldest iiving Jewish colonists in 
Palestine, land expert, farmer, novelist, jour- 
nalist, political leader, Jewish Legionnaire, 
patriarch—these roles fall far short of an ex- 
haustive definition of Moscne SmMFLANsky’s 
activities and position. To understand the uni- 
versal respect he enjoys, his personality too 
must be taken into account. Born in the 
province of Kiev, Russia, in 1874, he went to 
Palestine at sixteen and worked there as a farm 
laborer. But soon he acquired vineyards and 
orange groves at Rehovot, where he still lives 
in the great colony which he helped build. In 
a short time he also became, and has remained, 
one of the foremost Zionist leaders of our time, 
organizing, speaking, writing, exhorting, study- 
ing, advising. He holds office in the Jewish 
farmers’ organization of Palestine and has made 
himself a leading authority on the land ques- 
tion. At the same time he manages his planta- 
tion and contributes regularly to the monthly 
Baayot, published by Dr. Magnes’ Ihud 
(Unity) group, of which Mr. Smelansky him- 
self is an adherent. He began to write in 1898 
and has published novels and many stories on 
the life of Palestinian Jews and Arabs. His 
latest novel, however, published in 1944, is 
entitled The Fields of the Ukraine. Some 
notion of the esteem in which Mr. Smelansky 
is held can be gained from the fact that in 
1934 a colony was founded in his honor at 
Benyamina, Kefar Mosheh, to celebrate his 
sixtieth birthday. 


REHOVO1 


being mainly that of both parties concerned. 
Nevertheless, there is still hope. 

Right are those who hold that there is 
no racial animosity between the two peoples 
of our country; and where there is no en 
mity there is the possibility of living to 
gether in peace. The collisions that tak« 
place at times between Jews and Arabs in 
the course of land quarrels prove nothing 
whatsoever. Such conflicts, though some 
times going as far as bloodshed, are frequen: 
among Arabs themselves. In rare cases there 
have even been stormy land quarrels bx 
tween Jews—but these did not reach blood 
shed. “For a slice of bread will man sin”. 
and bread has its origin in the soil. 

The disturbances that have broken out in 
our country at various times did not origi 
nate in racial hatred. It wa: evil-intentioned 
incitement, coming from outside, that caused 
them; and these disturbances increased in 
direct proportion to the “interest” in our 
country of a variety of fascists. And indeed, 
right in the midst of the disturbances Arab 
women used to come to the Jewish settle 
ments, bringing their children with them 
to seek medical aid from Jewish physicians. 
Was ever trust a consequence of hatred? 
And I know of scores and scores of cases 
of friendly relations and mutual confidence 
between Jews and Arabs, fellaheen and 
effendis alike. Nor are there any psychologi 
cal factors that would prevent those indi 
vidual instances from becoming the genera! 
case. 

Nor is there such economic competition 
between the two peoples as is likely t 
create bad relations. On the contrary, there 
always were and there exist today, too, 
relations of mutual economic aid between 
Jews and Arabs. Any Arab will admit that 
Jewish colonization has not exploited the 
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Arabs to their own detriment; nay, it im- 
proved and strengthened their economic 
condition. Effendi, fellah and laborer alike 
have benefited from Jewish colonization. 
The effendi sold his land to Jews at ex- 
aggerated prices that only an unfortunate, 
wandering people, hungering for land and a 
home country, could think of paying. The 
prices Jews paid for land in Palestine were 
five times higher than the market prices 
based on the revenue from it—and that 
was before the depreciation of our currency. 

The fellah sells his produce to Jews in 
towns and settlements at a price three times 
higher than that he used to get in the mar- 
kets of the Arab towns. And it was only 
with the increase of Jewish settlement that 
the fellaheen began to increase their own 
areas of vegetable cultivation. And the 


Arab laborer has succeeded in getting wages 
four times larger than those he received 
on the properties of effendis or wealthy fel- 
laheen, and his daily hours of work have 
decreased from twelve to eight. 


He Arabs have, moreover, learned much 

from the Jewish settlers in the way of 
improving their agriculture. They have 
learned how to handle trees properly; they 
have learned the techniques of manuring 
and crop-rotation. Admittedly, they under- 
stood citriculture before the arrival of the 
Jews; nevertheless, the latter are responsible 
for great improvement and great achieve- 
ments in this field. The Jews have con- 
siderably improved well-drilling in Palestine, 
thereby making available large quantities of 
underground water, and they have improved 
the country’s irrigation methods remarkably. 
The Arabs witnessed those innovations and 
did likewise. For they are intelligent and 
capable pupils. 

The Jews also derived no little benefit 
from the Arabs. The principles of dry- 
farming were learned from them, the Arab 
plough doing remarkable work in this re- 
spect. The fundamentals of the packing 
of citrus fruit were learned from them, and 
improved on later. In. the course of World 
War II, if not for Arab labor, most of our 


citrus groves would have gone to ruin. And 
the Arab-Jewish organization of citrus- 
growers, now in its fifth year of existence, 
has already been of great benefit to the 
whole of the Palestinian citrus industry. 
This organization and the cooperative dele- 
gation of Jewish and Arab growers that vis- 
ited British, Swedish and Continental 
markets at the end of 1945 are living proof 
that Jews and Arabs are capable of eco- 
nomic cooperation. Additional evidence is 
furnished by other instances of Arab-Jewish 
business partnership. 

Industry in Palestine is a Jewish creation. 
It has attained an annual production of 36,- 
000,000 pounds, thereby increasing exports 
—without which no country can exist eco- 
nomically—from 5,117,769 pounds in 1939° 
to 14,638,463 pounds in 1944—and this has 
been done in spite of a frightful drop in 
citrus exports, which fell from 4,355,853 
pounds in 1938-39 to an almost negligible 
quantity in 1943-44. 

But our industry has derived no small 
benefit from our Arab customers in Palestine, 
and more particularly from customers in the 
neighboring Arab countries. The Arabs are 
now beginning to learn about Jewish in- 
dustry and to copy it. Factories in the 
neighboring Arab countries are also learn- 
ing a good deal from Jewish industrial 
men in Palestine. 

There is, as I have saidg no economic 
competition between the two peoples in 
Palestine—only mutual aid. This fact is a 
source of encouragement for the future. We 
are tying up our future economic develop- 
ment in Palestine with large-scale hydraulic 
projects for irrigation. These cannot mate- 
rialize unless Arabs and Jews cooperate, for 
the main sources of our water lie in areas 
belonging to the Lebanon, and the irriga- 
tion canals will have to go through Arab 
regions. This mighty irrigation project can 
be achieved only on the base of a Jewish- 


- Arab economic understanding. Jews will 


supply the financial means and the technical 
skill and Arabs will provide water and land. 
The resulting blessings will be shared by 
all. 
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_ question arises: If neither hatred 
nor economic competition is involved, 
what is it that separates Jews and Arabs, 
estranges them more and more, and turns 
them into opposing camps? It is fear—and 
that “awl will not be hidden in the sack.” 
And the consequences of fear are no less 
dangerous than those of hatred or economic 
competition. It is not for nothing that the 
Atlantic Charter was intended to save 
humanity from fear. 

In the hearts of us Jews there has always 
been a fear that some day this country 
would be turned into an Arab state and that 
the Arabs would rule over us. This fear 
has at times reached the proportions of ter- 
ror. For we have not come to Palestine 
to exchange one servitude for another. 
Ahad Ha’am, who as far back as fifty-five 
years ago insisted on relations of mutual 
understanding and agreement between 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine, and warned 
us of the dangers lurking in the future 
unless an understanding with the Arabs 
was arrived at—even he used to say that an 
Arab state in Palestine meant enslavement 
for us. 

Now this same feeling of fear has started 
up in the hearts of Arabs with the develop- 
ment of our Yishuv—fear lest the Jews 
acquire the ascendancy and rule over them. 
This fear has constituted the main ground 
for incitement against us since the days of 
the Balfour Declaration: “The Jews are 
upon you, Arabs, and the British are with 
them!” The -spokesmen of the Zionist 
movement have at every opportunity denied 
any intention of acquiring rule over Pales- 
tine. They have maintained that Zionism 
does not aspire to political rule, but aims 
merely at unlimited possibilities for economic 
and cultural development. But agitators 
told the Arabs that the Zionists were hiding 
the truth. Then the mistake committed 
by Zionist leaders in a hapless hour at the 
Biltmore Hotel perjured the promises of 
Zionism and confirmed Arab misgivings. 

Their fear has since turned into panic, 
which is always a bad counsel. And mat- 
ters have reached such a state that the Arab 


heart, which is not bad naturally, has 
hardened to the point of showing a cruel 
attitude to the fugitives of Israel escaping 
from the sword and knocking on the gates 
of Palestine, their last refuge from death 
and perdition. And the Arabs forget their 
own Law, which requires them to open 
their doors to fugitives from death, and do 
not even dread the curse that falls upon him 
who locks his door in the face of those 
who seek shelter. 

Has the possibility for a covenant of peace 
between Jews and Arabs been lost? No! | 
am deeply convinced that there is a way 
out. However, that way is not the one 
ideally most desirable. For it is not by 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned, 
but by pressure exerted from the outside, 
through authority imposed from above. And 
such an ‘agreement will be lasting only 
under two conditions: if it is just and if the 
determination is steely in the hearts of 
those who have the power to execute it and 
also if it is executed without wavering or 
shrinking, regardless of opposition in the 
early stages. Then in spite of revolts, which 
will unquestionably break out in the begin- 
ning at the instigation of fanatics in both 
camps, peace will gradually and progressively 
come to reign in Palestine. For the “two 
peoples are longing for a life of peace and 
work and hate bloody adventures. 


ow, what would such a just agree 
N ment be? 

First: mass Jewish immigration in accord- 
ance with the country’s capacity for economic 


absorption. Every limitation of immigra- 
tion on political grounds is an evil deed— 
an act of wickedness toward the Jewish 
people of the Diaspora, who see in Palestine 
their last hope for personal and national 
existence; an act of wickedness against us, 
the Jewry of Palestine, for it relegates us to 
the position of a permanent minority, to 
which we will never consent; an act of 
wickedness also with respect to Palestine 
as a whole, which, without a large Jewish 
immigration, cannot be restored and cannot 
emerge from its centuries-old desolation. 
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Second: the abrogation of any limitation 
placed on the Jewish acquisition of land in 
any part of the country. In order, however, 
to safeguard the vital interests of the fellah 
and the land-tenant, a law should be passed 
like that in existence in Egypt, according to 
which the fellah is not allowed to sell his 
last five acres. As for the tenant, he should 
not be deprived of the right to retain in 
lease at least five of the acres he had been 
holding. This should apply to regions sus- 
ceptible of irrigation and rational farming. 
In dry regions not susceptible of irrigation, 
the acreage in question should be enlarged 
in proportion to the fertility of the soil. 

[hird: to eradicate the fear that one of 
the peoples of Palestine may acquire politi- 
cal supremacy over the other, it is absolutely 
indispensable to base the agreement on an 
obligation by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion never to permit the establishment in 
Palestine of an independent state, whether 
Jewish or Arab. 

his last condition is not only the sine 
qua non for peace in Palestine, but it is also 
indispensable to the country's future eco- 
nomic and cultural development. Every 
small state is pregnant with more possibilities 
for misfortune than for blessings. The 
political indeftndence of a small people is 
in every case a “favor” that ends as a trans- 
Political independence received 
as a gift is no more than a self-delusion. And 
there is no greater misfortune for a nation 
than self-delusion: a misfortune for the 
small nation involved and a misfortune for 
the whole world. The “armies” of small 
peoples and their political wiles contain that 
which will be the ruination of these nations’ 
own material means and moral forces, and 
they constitute a permanent rock of dis- 
sension and a storehouse of explosives. 


gression, 


I THE absorptive capacity of Palestine such 
as to allow for further large-scale immii- 
eration? 

According to my innermost conviction, 
the answer is absolutely in the affirmative. 
Speaking for myself, I do not close my eyes 
to the possibility of a temporary economic 


crisis in Palestine in the near future. The 
transition from war to peace in industry, 
the absolutely moneyless character of our 


‘present immigration, the Arab boycott of 


Jewish products, and the present state of 
restlessness and uncertainty in the country— 
all these are capable of bringing about a 
temporary economic crisis. Yet there is an 
assured possibility, not only of averting such 
a crisis, but even of opening up a new 
period of prosperity and of vast economic 
vistas by the use of large financial means 
and technical and economic skill, all sup- 
ported by a Jewish-Arab agreement. 

If the Jaffa-Ramleh area, for instance, 
which comprises 1,260 square kilometers, 
gave in the 1938 census a total of 402,095 
souls, of whom 174,000, both Jewish and 
Arab, were living on the land, it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to assume that the Gaza 
District, comprising 1,110 square kilometers, 
could also support an equivalent or nearly 
equivalent population instead of the present 
total of 105,596 souls, of whom 66,000 live 
on the land. Since 1938 no official censu¢ 
has been taken in Palestine. Were one 
to be made now, the difference between 
the two areas would be even more pro- 
nounced—with the Jaffa-Ramleh area show- 
ing to advantage. It should be borne in 
mind that the soil of the Gaza area is not 
inferior to that of Jaffa-Ramleh; that its 
concealed stores of water are in most parts 
not small; that the Gaza harbor is no worse 
than that of Jaffa; and that the climate 
in the Gaza area is better than Jaffa-Ram- 
leh’s. Furthermore, in the Gaza area vege- 
tables and fruits ripen earlier. The 
superiority of the Jaffa-Ramleh area is the 
result of Jewish immigration, which con- 
centrated on it and brought it its blessings. 

From this example let us pass on to 
examine the absorptive capacity of the coun- 
try as a whole. Roughly, we divide the 
country into four regions: the Negev, the 
Mountains, the Coastal Plain and the In- 


terior Valleys. 


The Negev contains 12,577 square kilo- 
meters supporting 51,505 souls. There are 
admittedly only about 3,500 square kilo- 
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meters of good land here. However, this 
land could be readily converted by irriga- 
tion and rational farming into a terrestrial 
paradise. We have learned from experience 
that under rational farming the farm-unit 
may be limited to five acres. Yet even if we 
raise the limit for the Negev to ten acres 
under irrigation, we find it has room for 
70,000 settlers—that is for 350,000 souls in 
all. In other words, the Negev can support 
an additional 300,000 souls living on the 
land alone. 

The Mountain Region spreads for 9,623 
square kilometers. In our ancient past, 
while we were all still living on our own 
soil, it was the area of densest population in 
Palestine, and olive groves and vineyards 
used to thrive there. In the course of the 
many centuries since then, the mountains 
have been devastated by erosion, for the 
terraces our ancestors had built went to 
ruin and the trees they had planted were 
hewn down, and the rainwater was carried 
off the fertile surface-soil into the valleys 
and the sea. Yet some 4,000 square kilo- 


meters of the Mountain Region still consti- 


tute fertile soil, while some 3,000 additional 
square kilometers can be improvec by ter- 
racing and clearing of stones. Ff ere also 
the population is relatively quite tliin, with 
only some fifty “agricultural” souls per 
square kilometer. Undoubtedly, it would 
be possible to increase this population by 
another 300,000 souls on the land. 

The two remaining regions, the Coastal 
Plain and the Interior Valleys, which to- 
gether comprise 4,480 square kilometers, 
constitute the best soil of the country. 
They are rich in water, and they are also 
the most thickly inhabited areas, averaging 
some ninety souls per square kilometer on 
the land. However, from the above com- 
parison between the two coastal areas of 
Gaza and Jaffa-Ramleh we can see that 
not all parts of these regions are equally 
populated, and that they still have ample 
room for more people. There are in these 
regions big areas still covered with swamps, 
such as the Huleh, the drainage of which 
would result in the addition of very fertile 


soil for agricultural use. The Valley of 
Beissan, the Jordan Valley, the Huleh Val- 
ley and portions of the Esdraelon Valley 
are still only partially inhabited. We shall 
therefore be far from any exaggeration if 
we arrive at the conclusion that here, in 
these two regions as well, room is available 
for an additional agricultural population of 
300,000 souls. And the farming unit in 
these regions can in most cases be as smal! 
as five acres. 

Thus the soil of Palestine is capable of 
“embracing,” of supporting some additional 
g0o,000 souls on the land. This would mean 
doubling the present Jewish-Arab agricul 
tural population now numbering some 
900,000 souls. 


HERE are those who raise the question 
Te the size of the farm-unit, which we 
have set at from five to ten acres. They 
ask: assuming that the farm-unit would 
satisfy the needs of the settler and his family, 
what would his children do when thei: 
turn comes to set up house for themselves? 
I believe that if a Jewish-Arab Palestine 
should exist in peace, harmony and due 
cooperation, it would be possible in the 
future to expand its limits by an under- 
standing with the adjacent countries. 

To the south of Palestine stretches the 
Desert of Wad-el-Arish, which was once 
offered to Jewish immigration, and which, 
like the smaller Negev, can be reclaimed. 
To the east, beyond the inhabited Trans 
jordan, spreads the Syrian Desert. Now 
the inhabitants of the Transjordan are too 
poor and too few to reclaim these barren 
wastes by their own efforts; consequently, 
some of the settlers’ sons would be able to 
settle there and some of them would, as 
usual, go into industry. For an additional 
agricultural population of 900,000 souls 
would unquestionably be capable of afford 
ing a basis for two souls in industry or 
commerce for each on the farm. 

Furthermore, there-exist in Palestine addi- 
tional occupations that are capable of main- 
taining at present tens of thousands of souls 


—and in the future, hundreds of thousands. 
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The tourist trade was an important source 
of revenue for our country and is destined 
to increase greatly in importance. He who 
knows our wonderful winter will not doubt 
the possibility of developing seaside resorts 
here on the model of the Italian and French 
Rivieras. The sea too is indeed destined 
to yield ample sustenance to those who live 
on its shores. And when the mountains of 
Palestine are afforested, they will in the 
summer attract people residing in nearby 
countries with inescapably hot summers. 

It is of course understood that because 
of the iron laws of economics, not to be 
violated with impunity, Jewish immigration 
cannot flow into Palestine like a flood. Any 
unplanned, unorganized, flighty immigra- 
tion ends in flight the other way. However, 
we can estimate with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, on the basis of our experience during 
the immigration period of 1932-37, that if 
we take into consideration the development 
our industry has since attained as well as 
the available plans for irrigation, construc- 
tion and agricultural training, the country 
will be able to absorb annually some 100,000 
new immigrants. 


ut what is the political form most de- 
B sirable for Palestine? 

Just as a “Jewish state’ and an “Arab 
state” are unsuited to Palestine, so are, ac- 
cording to my deepest conviction, a “Pales- 
tinian state” and a “bi-national state.” For 
a small state is valueless, precisely because 
it is small, because it is an artificial creation 
with no right to existence. Every people, 
even the very smallest, is justified in de- 
manding cultural and economic independ- 
ence, but not political independence. A 
politically small country must be incorpo- 
rated in the political structure of some big 
country and become a link in a chain. 

Fate has tied our country to Great Britain 
and its commonwealth .of peoples, and it 
would be most unwise to detach it. The 
government of Palestine has committed many 
a grave error. The gravest, which borders 
on a crime, is the White Paper. The White 
Paper was a crime because it tended to dis- 


criminate between two neighboring peoples; 
and because it propitiated terrorist bands in 
Palestine, thereby creating the impression 
among fanatics, Arab and Jewish alike, that 
the end in view justifies violence and the 
shedding of innocent blood, and that the 
government is open to “persuasion” by acts 
of terrorism. 

Yet, as we learn from history, Great 
Britain has always known how to learn 
from her own mistakes. She will undoubt- 
edly also learn now. It should not be for- 
gotten that under the British Mandate our 
country also enjoyed good, bright periods, 
of which we failed to take full advantage. 
The period under Lords Herbert Samuel 
and Plumer and particularly under Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, up to the days of the 
propitiation of the Arabs (wherein he fell 
into error), were days of “more light than 
shadow.” For in the final account, in the 
era of the British Mandate we Jews grew 
from a population of 50,000 to one of 600,- 
cco; our landed property increased four- 
fold, and we managed to develop a 
good-sized industry. And our growth was 
not always impeded by governmental in- 
difference, but sometimes also by our own. 

The British government has indeed com- 
mitted very serious errors in Palestine, but 
there is no guarantee that any other rule, 
let it be what it may, will not err, too, until 
it has learned. 

The country should remain under a Brit- 
ish mandate during the period of transition 
—but under the strict supervision of the 
United Nations Organization. The ultimate 
goal should be dominion status, a Pales- 
tinian member of the British commonwealth 
of peoples. The renewed British Mandate 
should be based clearly and explicitly on 
the principle of Jewish immigration in pro- 
portion to the economic absorptive capacity 
of the country; on the abrogation of the pro- 
hibition of land-acquisition by Jews; on the 
“five-acre principle,” as previously explained; 
and on the gradual preparation of the coun- 
try for the status of a British dominion. 
This preparation should find its expression 
in the near future as follows: 
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1. The full, all-embracing educational 
autonomy of the two communities should 
be established with the Treasury covering 
all budgetary expenditures involved in pub- 
lic education, said expenditures to be covered 
by taxation. 

2. Legal and financial aid should be 
granted to commercial or industrial Jewish- 
Arab organizations—in-particular to cooper- 
ative enterprises. 

3. Complete autonomy should be granted 
to municipalities and village councils. 

4. There should be encouraged an equal, 
steadily progressive participation of Jews 
and Arabs in the administration of the 


country in all ranks from district governor 


to the higher offices of the central govern- 
ment. Except that the posts of High Com 
missioner, Chief Secretary and Chief Justice 
should always be filled by British officers 
until the granting of dominion status, with 
all other administrative posts to be equall) 
divided among British, Jews and Arabs. 

5. A “Legislative Council” composed in 
equal parts of elected representatives of the 
two peoples, Jews and Arabs, with a British 
chairman, should be constituted to pass on 
the laws of the country and to prepare the 
political foundations for dominion status. 

I feel confident that such a political form 
for Palestine will ensure its peace, progress 
aud development for generations to come 


(In its continuing presentation of diverse views on the Palestine question, 
Commentary will print in future issues the following articles: “No Hope Except 
Exodus,” by Shlomo Katz; “The Arab Mind Today,” by S. D. Goitein; “My 
by Ahad 


Kvutzah Revisited,” by Meyer Levin,»and “Build on Palestine Realities,” 


Ha’am.) 
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The FEPC Fight Initiates a New Epoch 


FELIX S. COHEN 


HE American people are today 
aroused as never before to the 


dangers—and the dollars-and-cents- 
cost—of racial and religious prejudice. The 
recent successful filibuster by a handful of 
bitter-enders in the Senate against the bill 
to establish a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission did not alter this basic 
fact. If the bill had come to a vote, it 
would have passed by a large majority— 
such is the prevailing national sentiment. 
If anything, the temporary defeat only 
served to increase both the number and 
the determination of those who now seek 
once more to put it on the statute books of 
the Federal Government. 

The once popular philosophy that racial 
and religious prejudice—and their con- 
comitant evil, discrimination in employment 
—would automatically disappear through 
the gradual effects of education in democ- 
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racy and brotherhood no longer commands 
the support it had two or three decades ago. 
Now individuals and organizations who 
formerly held such views, as well as new, 
recent allies, look to some form of govern- 
mental intervention. The crystallization of 
feeling in favor of Federal legislation is an 
important manifestation of that conviction. 

The attack on discrimination thus reaches 
a new stage. Its strength no longer comes 
only from professional advocates of good will 
and from the victims of prejudice them- 
selves; today it has the support of all 
branches of the American public, including 
the business and industrial world. For our 
businessmen are at last beginning to realize 
how high a price we pay for the luxury of 
racial and religious prejudice. 

The businessman's point of view on this 
question was succinctly put by the presi- 
dent of ‘the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Eric Johnston: 


The withholding of jobs and _ business 
opportunities from some people does not make 
more jobs and business opportunities for others. 
Such a policy merely tends to drag down the 
whole economic level. You can’t sell an electric 
refrigerator to a family that can’t afford elec- 
tricity. Perpetuating poverty for some merely 
guarantees stagnation for all. True economic 
progress demands that the whole nation move 
forward at the same time. It demands that 
all artificial barriers erected by ignorance and 
intolerance be removed. To put it in the 
simplest terms, we are all in business together. 
Intolerance is a species of boycott and any 
business or job boycott is a cancer in the 
economic body of the nation. I repeat, in- 
tolerance is destructive; prejudice produces no 
wealth; discrimination is a fool’s economy. 


In the South, many intelligent citizens 
are coming to the conclusion that prejudice 
is the greatest burden of the Southern busi- 
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nessman, cutting down not only the size of 
his markets but the efficiency of his produc- 
tion as well. Every Southern employer car- 
ries on his neck an “old man of the sea” 
who tells him, when he wants to take on 
an employee or shift a man from one job 
to another: “You may not pick the man who 
is best qualified for a particular job if his 
skin-is of the wrong color. You may not 
put a good white man in this job if the job 
is traditionally a colored man’s job, and, at 
the same time, you cannot put a colored 
man in a white man’s job even if he is 
twice as efficient and three times as produc- 
tive as his white competitor for the posi- 
tion.” 

Every Southerner whose eyes are not 
fastened on the past knows that a new 
South is arising today, a South of industry 
and commerce, a South that will once again 
be a dominant factor in the prosperity of 
the country and the trade of the world. 
This new South is throwing off its shackles. 
It will not accept discriminatory freight rates 
or any other type of economic discrimination 
and it cannot allow prejudice or discrimina- 
tion to stand between its machines, its docks, 
its ships, its water power, mineral and forest 
resources, and the men and women who 
have the capacity to produce goods and serv- 
ices that the nation needs. The South 
cannot forever support a situation under 
which it rears 33 per cent of the children 
of the nation on an income that is only 8 
per cent of the national income, pays for 
their education out of taxes on the poor, 
and then sees many of the most ambitious 
and talented of its children move to other 
sections of the country to find economic 
opportunities denied them at home. 

The problem, of course, is not entirely a 
Southern problem. Discrimination against 
Negroes in the North, against Spanish- 
Americans and Indians in the Southwest, 
against Orientals on the Pacific Coast, 
against Jews, Catholics and foreign-born 
throughout the land, is morally as vicious 
as the worst anti-Negro discrimination of 
the South. These other forms of discrimina- 
tion are of less economic importance only 


because outside of the South the proportion 
of the population against which large sca 
economic discrimination is practiced seldom 
reaches anything like the proportions that 
are found in the Southern states. And it 
is for this reason that the emergence of a 
clearer vision of the economic burdens of 
race prejudice among Southern leaders—not 
all of whom are in Congress—is a cause fo: 
particular satisfaction. 


Costs to Consumers and Taxpayers 


Discrimination is bad business not only 
for businessmen in the South or elsewhere, 
but also for consumers and taxpayers ever 
where. 

When the Supreme Court decided a few 
years ago that exclusion of colored law 
students from a state law school was uncon 
stitutional unless equal separate facilities 
were provided, and the State of Missou: 
forthwith established a separate. law schoo! 
for half-a-dozen Negro students, the cos! 
of race prejudice fell upon the whole Stat 
of Missouri. 

When the Southern Railroad puts on 
an extra Pullman to carry a single Negro 
passenger so that white passengers will not 
have to share a railroad car with a membe: 
of the Negro race, the cost of that extra 
car falls ultimately on the entire public 
this railroad serves. 

When defense industries in the South, 
operating on a cost-plus basis, set up separate 
machines and separate assembly lines for 
colored and white workers, the Government 
paid double for the capital outlay involved 

When a considerable portion of the popu 
lation of any state is excluded from higher 
salaried jobs or denied the educational! 
opportunities that fit it for such jobs, the 
standard of living of the entire state sink: 
accordingly. The states with the lowest per 
capita income in the United States (less 
than $300 in the boom year of 1940) are 
the states in which large segments of the 
population are subjected to the most serious 
discrimination in employment, the states 
whose representatives in Congress are least 
often on the side of racial and religious 
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tolerance—such states as Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, Tennessee 
In part, this is a reflec 


and the Carolinas. 
tion of the low incomes of the victims of 
discrimination—Negro income is at least four 
billion dollars less each year than the in- 
come of a like number of whites—but the 
greater part of this difference reflects the 
closing of opportunities to the dominant 
whites when prejudice rules production and 
distribution. 

No state is wholly free of prejudice, but 
we can identify the states which have ex- 
hibited the greatest measure of tolerance 
towards racial and religious minorities by 
the extent to which they attract migrants 
of diversified races and faiths from other 
states and other nations, and by the record 
of their legislatures andgtheir representatives 
in Congress in the cause of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. These states are Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Illinojs, Utah and Washington. 
These states have the highest per capita 
income in the nation, averaging in 1940 
more than $800. If that level were reached 
throughout the nation, the national income, 
year in and year out, would be increased by 
more than thirty billion dollars a year. 

Whether one accepts that figure as the 
current cost that we pay for the luxury of 
intolerance, or whether one accepts the more 
conservative figure of fifteen billion dollars a 
year fixed by a University of Chicago 
economist, the tangible costs of intolerance 
clearly represent the difference between an 
American standard of living that provides 
the necessities of life and a standard that 
menaces our national well-being. 

Some of our own draft officials were 
shocked to learn that mental and educa- 
tional deficiencies serious enough to bar 
Army service were approximately six times 
as numerous in the low-tolerance states as 
in the high-tolerance states. Statistics on 
malnutrition, illiteracy, disease, unemploy- 
ment and crime follow a similar pattern. 
The social costs of these by-products of 
prejudice are far in excess of the more direct 
economic costs. And these social costs are 


not limited to the areas in which race 
prejudice rides rampant. The poison 
engendered in these areas runs through the 
body of the nation. The problem has 
ceased to be one that could be solved solely 
by state legislation or local campaigns of 
enlightenment. 


The Wartime Gains 


Tue war, of course, has strengthened and 
accelerated recognition of the nation’s re- 
sponsibility in the matter of job discrimina- 
tion. But this is a logical result of the 
development of the national conscience since 
1929 in the direction of recognizing that 
government has an economic responsibility 
to the people. The significant thing about 
President Roosevelt's “four freedoms” was 
the idea that government could be asked to 
assure “freedom from want” in the same 
way that it is asked to assure “freedom of 
religion” and “freedom of expression.” The 
thought was not new; the President’s words 
took hold because they expressed what was 
already a part of the national conscience. 
And that conscience today cannot be recon- 
ciled to racial or religious discrimination in 
Federal employment or in employment in 
public works of any kind. 

There are, of course, realms of employ- 
ment in which personal relations arise that 
should not be submitted to governmental 
scrutiny, and there may be honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to how broadly such 
realms should be defined. But there can 
be little room for argument against Federal 
protection of racial and religious minorities 
in employment relationships which are al- 
ready subject to Federal regulation as to 
hours, wages, unemployment insurance and 
labor representation. Indeed, to exclude any 
such area of labor relations from the scope 
of anti-discrimination legislation is to invite 
a situation in which an employer willing to 
hire on a non-discriminatory basis is forced 
by Federal laws and regulations to bargain 
collectively with a union that insists upon 
a discriminatory employment policy. Even 
men and women who hold to the abstract 
proposition that government should stay 
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out of the field of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are coming to realize that once govern- 
ment becomes a large scale employer and 
a director of other people’s employment 
policies it can no longer avoid the problem 
of discrimination. 

If the economic boycotting of any racial 
or religious minority has reached criminal 
proportions in the public conscience, federal 
legislation is inevitable. In some quarters 
proposals have been advanced which deal 
with this problem in non-economic terms, in 
terms of punishing racist propaganda. Gen- 
erally speaking, these side attacks have got- 
ten nowhere and hold no promise of winning 
mass support. One reason for this is the 
tradition of liberty of expression which is 
esteemed by liberals and conservatives alike. 
Another is the fact that some of the worst 
racist propaganda in the country today 
comes from a handful of members of Con- 
gress. As long as they are in a position to 
preach racial and religious hatred from a 
national pulpit, the value of suppressing 
lesser preachers must remain doubtful. 


The Vulnerable Sector 


Tue crystallization of feeling that is taking 
place today among the friends of tolerance 
is along the lines that prejudice can best 
be fought at the point where it takes the 
tangible dollars-and-cents form of the job 
boycott. At this point the sentiments of 
old-fashioned democrats are best enlisted on 
behalf ’of legislation protecting individual 
rights, for as the Supreme Court said in 
the case of Truax v. Raich, some thirty 
years ago, when employment discrimination 
against aliens by state law .was declared 
unconstitutional: “The right to work for 
a living in the common occupations of the 
community is of the essence of that personal 
freedom and opportunity which it was the 
purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
secure.” And as the same court said in 
New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery 
Co.: “Race discrimination by an employer 
may reasonably be deemed more unfair and 
less excusable than discrimination against 
workers on the ground of union affiliation.” 


It is because such arguments are supported 
in conservative as well as in liberal circles 
that the outlawing of racial and religious 
job discrimination holds promise of greater 
success than other endeavors in the field 
of legislation for equality. Only by these 
signs can one explain the tremendous and 
unexpected turnout of religious, labor, busi 
ness and civic organizations in support of 
the Ives-Quinn Act in New York and the 
Chavez-Norton Bill in Congress. And on|y 
so can one explain the steady popular sup 
port—nothwithstanding the oratorical antics 
of a few unreconstructed rebels—for the ad 
vances that have since 1933 marked tly 
position of the Federal Government on thx 
issue of discrimination. 

It was former Secretary of the Interic: 
Harold L. Ickes in 9933 who first raised th 
issue in its clearest terms. If the Feder! 


Government was to spend vast sums on 
public works, he declared, it was essentia! 
that contractors not discriminate against an\ 
part of the American public that was payin 
the bill. Moreover, if public works, suc 
“as schools, hospitals and public housing wer 


to be based upon the criterion of need, tho 
groups which had the worst school and ho 
pital facilities amd the worst housing we: 
entitled to prior consideration in the nationa! 
construction plan. 

Secretary Ickes was supported’ by Presi 
dent Roosevelt. Public works contracts in 
cluded non-discrimination clauses, and 
Negroes, Spanish-Americans, Indians and 
other depressed groups were admitted 1 
jobs that had traditionally been closed « 
them. One third of all low-rent housin; 
built with Federal funds went to Negroe 
The building of new schools for colored 
boys and girls helped to bring about an 
increase in Negro enrollment during the 
past decade and a half that is three time 
as great as the comparable increase in whit: 
school enrollment. During the same period 
the proportion of Negro children in hig! 
schools was doubled. The proportion o! 
Negroes in the Federal civil service rose t 
12% per cent. Health, education and em 
ployment opportunities on Indian reserva 
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tions, in Puerto Rico, and in other areas 
blighted by old discriminations reached new 
high levels. 

lhe policy of insisting on non-discrimina- 
tory employment under Federal contracts 
was extended to defense contracts in 1941, 
when President Roosevelt set up a Fair 
Employment Practice Committee with au- 
thority over employment practices of Federal 
agencies and war industry. Without statu- 
tory powers and without the ability to rely 
on judicial enforcement of its orders, this 
Committee did not succeed in cracking the 
anti'Negro boycott of the railway labor 
unions, but it did achieve moderate success 
in many other fields of labor. It helped to 
open up more than one-and-a-half million 
jobs to workers once excluded from these 
jobs on grounds of race or creed. Our war- 
time tolerance in no small measure helped 
achieve the miracle of our war production. 


Legislation for Equality 

Tne job of the President's war-time FEPC 
draws to a close, with the present appropria- 
tion running out in June. The question 
still remains whether Congress will establish 
a national policy and a Federal agency to pre- 
serve and continue our recent gains. The 
Chavez-Norton Fair Employment Practice 
Bill, temporarily tabled in the Senate, is 
expected to be brought out of committee to 
the floor of the House for a vote this month 
or next, with excellent prospects of passage. 
(he supporters of the bill hope to see it 
up for another vote in the Senate by late 
spring. The bill is a simple measure that 
strikes at discrimination in its most basic 
and tangible form. It forbids racial and 
religious job discrimination in (a) Federal 
employment, (b) employment under Gov- 
ernment contracts, and (c) employment in 
activities affecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce which are already subject to Federal 
control in respect to labor relations. It 
applies equally to employers and to labor 
unions, forbidding racial and religious dis- 
crimination by unions against members, 
employees or employers. 

The bill does not attempt to interfere with 


non-commercial enterprises or even with 
commercial enterprises which are engaged 
solely in intrastate commerce, and it touches 
enterprises engaged in foreign and interstate 
commerce only if they are of a substantial 
size employing six or more employees. 
(Some friends of the legislation have urged 
that the exemption level be raised to twenty- 
five or fifty in order to economize in enforce- 
ment and avoid interference with family- 
type businesses.) A board of five members 
to be appointed by the President, with Sen- 
ate ratification, and to be known as the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
would administer the act. This Commis- 
sion would be empowered to make investi- 
gations, hold hearings, and issue “cease and 
desist orders” against violators. The Federal 
courts would be empowered, after appropri- 
ate judicial hearings, to enforce “cease and 
desist” ‘orders found to have been properly 
issued by the Commission. 

The bill incorporates the lesson which 
all students of social legislation have found 
in the experience of recent decades: that it 
is of little use to enact laws prohibiting unde- 
sirable economic practices unless adequate 
enforcement machinery is set up. The 
establishment of a special administrative 
agency to carry out the purposes of the Fair 
Employment Practice Act, with court review 
to assure that the agency does not exceed its 
proper scope, is in line with techniques 
which have been developed and perfected 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

As reported by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, the Fair Employment 
Practice Bill is a concise document which 
defines and implements “the right to work 
and to seek work without discrimination be 
cause of race, creed. color, national origin, 
or ancestry.” It does not give vast powers 
of unknown scope to an administrative 
board, nor does it attempt, as many reform 
bills do, to spell out in a mass of detail the 
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proper answers to a host of hypothetical 
problems that may arise in the administra- 
tion of the legislation. Instead, the bill 
proposes that rules and regulations shall be 
issued from time to time by the Commission 
and subjected to Congressional review. 
Such rules would be effective sixty days 
after transmission to Congress unless Con- 
gress has meanwhile amended or nullified 
the rules. In this way Congress is assured 
that the Commission set up under the Fair 
Employment Practice legislation will not go 
haywire, but will operate as an agency re- 
sponsible to public opinion as that opinion 
is reflected in Congress. 

A few critics have objected to this feature 
of the legislation on the ground that Con- 
gress is not to be trusted. But the backers 
of the legislation take the sensible position 
that if Congress is not in sympathy with the 
purposes of the bill it will not pass it, and 
that if it is in sympathy it can be trusted to 
give proper backing to the administrative 
agency it sets up, where backing is needed. 
At any rate, recent history has indicated that 
no administrative agency which doesnot 
have the support of Congress can hope to 
do an effective job, and Congress is cer- 
tainly more likely to support an agency that 
presents its plans of campaign in advance 
for Congressional approval. 


Implemental Legislation 


ANOTHER significant feature of the pro- 
posed legislation is its attempt, apparently 
the first in history, to implement the provi- 
sion of the Fourteenth Amendment that 


declares: “No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” Attempts have been made in the 
courts to protect individuals against dis- 
crimination under state laws on the ground 
that freedom from discrimination was a 
privilege or immunity of Federal citizenship. 
Generally—the case of the CIO v. Hague 
being a notable exception—the courts have 
rejected the argument; but in rejecting it 
they have called attention to the fact that 
Congress has never specifically legislated to 


declare non-discrimination a privilege 
immunity of citizenship. The pending bill 
would do that, and would thus bring the 
protection of the Federal Constitution to 
bear against any efforts that might be made 
in states unfriendly to the purposes of the 
legislation to interfere with its effectiy 
administration. 

Testimony to the care with which the 
provisions of the Chavez Bill CS. 101) were 
worked out is found in the fact that bills 
introduced in various state legislatures dur 
ing the last few years, including the Ives 
Quinn Bill enacted in New York, have fo! 
lowed it with only minor alterations. 

At the hearings before the Chavez Sub 
committee of the Senate Committee on Edu 
cation and Labor some sixty million Amer 
ican citizens were represented. In all that 
array of witnesses there was not one who 
opposed the enactment of the bill. At the 
House hearings too, the opposition failed 
to appear. Representatives of all the religious 
faiths of America have been unanimous in 
urging enactment of the bill. Other organ- 
izations testifying in support of the measure 
included the Congress of Industrial Organi 
zations, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Consumers League of America, the Na 
tional Bar Association and the National 
Farmers Union. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
Senate hearings was that those who testified 
did not confine their expressions to vague 
generalities. They did not come before the 
Committee to denounce sin or prejudice in 
general terms or to advocate general en- 
lightenment, as many of them might have 
done years ago. They came to support 
legislation with full enforcement powers 
and to speak out emphatically against any 
substitute measure. Eventually this_ bill 
must pass. 

Its enactment would perhaps be the most 
important event since the Civil War in our 
long national striving towards the Jeffer 
sonian visiorr of a government based on the 
equality of human rights, as well as towards 
the more ancient vision of the fatherhood of 


God and the brotherhood of man. 





ON BEING OF THE B’NAI BRITH 


An Address to the Society in Vienna 


SIGMUND FREUD 


IGHT HONORABLE Grand Pres- 
ident, honorable ‘Presidents, dear 
Brothers: 

Thank you for the honor you have 
done me today. You know why I can- 
not answer in my own voice. You have 
heard one of my friends and followers speak 
of my scientific work—but the verdict on 
these things is difficult to pronounce and 
perhaps will not be pronounced with any 
certainty for a long time to come. Permit me 
to add something to the remarks of the other 
speaker, who is also my friend as well as my 
solicitous physician. I would like to tell you 
briefly how I became one of the B’nai B'rith, 
and what I sought among you. 

In the years following 1895 two strong 
' impressions were made upon me that” com- 
bined to leave the same effect. On the one 
hand, I had won my first insight into the 
depths of the instinctive life of human 
beings, had seen much that was sobering 
and even frightening. On the other hand, 
the communication of my unpleasant dis- 
coveries resulted in the loss of what were 
then the greatest part of my personal rela- 





Tus address was written by Freup on the 
occasion of the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday by the B'nai B’rith Society of Vienna, 
on May 6, 1926. It was to be given by him in 
response to the official speech by Professor Lud- 
wig Braun, one of his disciples. However, ill- 
ness made it impossible for him to be present 
and it was read for him. This is the first time 
the address appears in English. By 1926 
Freud's theories had won enough acknowledg- 
ment if not acceptance to make his fame world- 
wide. He was no longer the prophet crying 
in the wilderness. Coming at this point in his 
career, his expression of obligation to his fellow- 
Jews of the B’nai B’rith Society has particular 
interest. CThe address is printed by permission 
of Imago Publishing Co., Ltd., London, . the 
owners of the copyright.) 


tionships. It seemed to me that I was like a 
man outlawed, shunned by everyone. In 
my isolation the longing arose in me for a 
circle of chosen, high-minded men who, 
regardless of the audacity of what I had 
done, would receive me with friendliness. 
Your society was pointed out to me as the 
place where such men were to be found. 

That you were Jews only suited me the 
more, for I myself was a Jew, and it always 
seemed to me to be not only shameful but 
downright senseless to deny if. That which 
bound me to Judaism—I am obliged to admit 
it—was not my faith, nor was it national 
pride; for I was always an unbeliever, raised 
without religion, although not without re- 
spect for the so-called “ethical” demands of 
human civilization. And I always tried to 
suppress nationalistic ardor, whenever I felt 
any inclination thereto, as something per- 
nicious and unjust, frightened as I was by 
the warning example of the peoples among 
whom we Jews live. 

But there remained enough other things 
to make the attraction of Judaism and Jews 
irresistible—many dark emotional forces, all 
the more potent for being so hard to grasp 
in words, as well as the clear consciousness 
of an inner identity, the intimacy that comes 
form the same psychic structure (die 
Heimlichkeit der gleichen seelischen Kon- 
struktion). And to that was soon added the 
insight that it was my Jewish nature alone 
that I had to thank for two characteristics 
that proved indispensable to me in my life’s 
difficult course. Because I was a Jew I found 
myself free from many prejudices that ham- 
pered others in the use of their intellects; 
and as a Jew I was prepared to take my place 
on the side of the opposition and renounce 
being on good terms with the “compact 
majority.” 
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And therefore I became one of you, took 
part in your humanitarian and _ national 
interests, made friends among you and per- 
suaded the few friends remaining to me to 
join our society. There was no question 
whatsoever of convincing you of the truth 
of my theories, but at a time when no one 
in Europe listened to me and I had not a 
single follower even in Vienna you granted 
me your benevolent attention. You were my 
first audience. 

For some two-thirds of the long period of 
time since my admission I came to you 
conscientiously, gaining recreation and stim- 
ulation from my intercourse with you. 
Today you were kind enough not to reproach 
me for having stayed away from you the 


last third of this time. My work piled up 
over my head; the demands connected with 
it mounted; my day could not be prolonged 
enough to permit me to attend your sessions; 
my body soon after could no longer endure 
the delayed meal-time. And finally there 
came years of illness, the illness that today 
too prevents me from putting in an ap 
pearance among you. 

I do not know whether I was a regular 
B’nai B'rith in your sense. I am almost 
ready to doubt it; too many special condi- 
tions came up in my case. But I can assure 
you that you meant much to me and did 
much for me during the years I belonged 
to you. And so accept my warmest thanks 
for the past, as well as for the present. 
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RUMANIA: EQUALITY WITH RESERVATIONS 


“Political Necessity’ Makes Strange Bedfellows 


HAL LEHRMAN 


Y INTERVIEW with Father Con- 
stantin Burducea, Minister of 
Religion, was very gratifying. 

He looked most venerable, a proper shep- 
herd of the varied Rumanian cults, in- his 
orthodox black silk soutane buttoned up at 
the throat like a Russsian blouse. His 
dignity was lightened at precisely the cor- 
rect degree by careful smiles and a mouthful 
of good teeth. 

He confirmed what the Grand Rabbi of 
Rumania had already told me: that Judaism 
enjoyed absolute equality with many other 
faiths. Father Burducea was proud his 
ministry was the first in the cabinet to 
begin implementing the Moscow agreement. 
A Congress of the Cults had been con- 
vened to draw up a law which would legit- 
imatize by decree freedom of religion existing 
in fact since Rumania turned against the 
“My government made racial 
discrimination and incitement of religious 
hatred punishable by three months to three 
I have ordered the clergy 
to fight every sign of anti-Semitism. For 
new democratic Rumania, anti-Semitism 
means fascism.” 

| repeat, my interview was very gratifying 


Germans. 


years in prison. 





Tus is the first detailed first-hand report on 
Rumanian Jewry since the liberation of that 
country. Hat Lenroan has been abroad as a 
correspondent for more than a year—in Greece, 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey and, during the last 
six months, in Yugoslavia, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. During the war he directed OWI 
activities in Turkey and organized propaganda 
activity for the Balkans. He is regular corre- 
spondent for the Daily Express of London. His 
articles have appeared in the Nation, PM, 
New York Herald Tribune, Vogue, the Cana- 
dian Toronto Star, and the British News 
Chronicle and New Statesman. He was born 
in 1911, in New York, and graduated from 
Cornell in 1933. 


BuCHAREST 


—except that not so long ago Father Bur- 
ducea, a priest in a Bucharest parish, was a 
member of the Iron Guard... . 

In Rumanian context this is not as obscene 
as it sounds. After all, George Tatarescu 
who applauded the 1924 pogrom of Oradea 
Mare, sabotaged the Russian-Rumanian 
Alliance, engineered King Carol’s dictator- 
ship, is now Vice Premier of the Communist- 
dominated Groza government. Why 
shouldn't a priest who once hailed Guardists 
murdering Jews as the bulwark against 
bolshevism now be Minister of Religion? 

Nevertheless, the quaint role being played 
by this clerical quick-change artist does 
justify reasonable doubt concerning the 
sincerity of the current brotherly-love act. 
It fits with Father Burducea’s gentle admis- 
sion that he gets about six dollars monthly 
as cabinet member plus allowance for ex- 
penses, by virtue of which he courteously 
returned me to my hotel in his chauffeur- 
driven Cadillac. It illuminates his recent 
decree reinstalling with full back pay many 
pro-fascist priests purged since the Russian 
occupation. 

A Jew in the good old days couldn't 
walk past the Theological Seminary with- 
out risking a beating from “divinity” stu- 
dents. Students came from families which 
represented all Rumania—and still do. The 
present government, which certainly is not 
anti-Semitic in its ideology, has to take this 
mental climate into account if it wishes to 
continue in government. Father Burducea 
is a political necessity. 

This unpublicized but ubiquitous slogan 
—political necessity—solves many Rumanian 
riddles. It explains why death sentences 
against twenty-six war criminals were com- 
muted. (Colonel Modest Isopescu explained 
to the Peoples Tribunal, “I didn’t kill 60,000 
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Jews in Transnistria. I only killed 16,000.” 
It explains why two Jews who helped 
buy 300 other Jews out of the ghetto 
to safety in Switzerland have been arrested 
as war criminals because they bribed the 
Gestapo. Political necessity prevented full 
recovery by Rumanian Jewry of property, 
jobs and damages. Political necessity in- 
spired government invasion of internal Jew- 
ish affairs with the sum total result to date 
of setting Jew against Jew. 


F ALL countries under Nazi domination, 
0 Rumania was the kindest to her Jews. 
Northern Transylvania was decimated, but 
that was during the Hungarian regime. So 
were Bucovina and Bessarabia, but these 
territories had been briefly occupied by the 
Soviet, and Marshal Antoneseu was helpless 
to resist German demands for cleaning up 
“Bolshevik infection.” In the Old Kingdom 
—core of Rumania—the Marshal stood firm 
against extermination and the Germans 
humored their ally because they needed 
him. Moldavia and Wallachia were Jewish 
paradises, relatively speaking. This means 
that massacre was restrained and outrage 
limited while the rest of Europe was a cre- 
matory. Over 20,000 Jews even managed to 
get here from Poland and other death traps. 
Four billion lei levied on Jews netted only 
half a billion and no reprisals were taken. 
A Jewish leader, Doctor William Filder- 
mann, was deported to Transnistria because 
he protested against the exorbitance of the 
tax, but he traveled first class and took all 
of his luggage complete with a crate of 
oranges, lived in a comfortable apartment 
with his wife, and was brought back after 
six weeks. Many Jews continued in their 
own businesses throughout the war. Today 
they are in far less distress than say in 
Hungary, my previous station in this inspec- 
tion tour of Israel’s misery. 

Love for the Jews wasn’t among the 
motives impelling such tolerance. One 
reason was the belief of Radu Lecca, An- 
tonescu’s Commissioner for Jewish Affairs, 
that “Jews made sizable sources of income.” 
Another was the Rumanian conceit of want- 





ing to spite the Germans. Killinger, [it- 
ler’s envoy, once called the play neatly 
when he rose at a Bucharest banquet in his 
honor and sneered, “You Rumanians want 
us to eliminate the Russians for you and 
then want the English to get rid of us.’ 
3ut the basic reason was that being nice to 
the Jews was a good insurance policy. | 
was part of an ancient Rumanian game of 
playing both ends against the middle in a 
country where—Les fleurs n'ont pas d’odeur, 
les femmes n’ont pas de pudeur, les homme 
n'ont pas d'honneur (The flowers have no 
odor, the women have no modesty, the men 
no honor). The chairman of the University 
purge committee confessed to me for in 
stance that nearly every time a professor was 
about to be condemned for fascism “the 
accused was able to produce a certificate 
that he once shielded a Jew.” 

It isn’t news that Rumanians still dislike 
Jews. The feeling goes back to the Fana 
and Boyar era in old Rumania when ‘he 
Jew, as everywhere else, was a convenicnt 
scapegoat for exploiters. 
Rumania persists in being 65 per cent par 
tially or totally illiterate, very poor soil for 
liberalism. 

But it is news, startling and ominous, 
that mass anti-Semitism—under a_ regime 
which outlawed racialism—is more virulent 
than ever. 

Overt acts are rare because of strict con 
trols. Only one slip has been made by the 
severely censored government press, when 
the Minister of Cooperatives, Anton Alex 
andrescu, in an article attacking Zionists as 
“disloyal citizens,” wrote that certain Jews 
“who have previously suffered some in- 
justice or other now expect to be eternally 
privileged.” When an 
newspaper the other day described a Jewish 
journalist as a “stinking scribe tolerated by 
Rumanian laws and newly arrived in this 
countryp’ the paper was immediately and 
permanently suppressed. 

However, this doesn’t prevent secret cir 
culation of mimeographed tracts like one | 
found in an ash-can summoning Rumanians 
to “get rid of Jews, totally, absolutely, with- 


Contemporary 


anti-government 
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out exception.” It didn’t save Jews from 
being beaten by anti-Groza demonstrators 
last November. ‘In January I heard other 
National Peasant demonstrators chanting as 
they marched “Toti Romanii Cu Noi” which 
means “Many Rumanians With Us’—which 
is also translatable into “Down With Jews.” 
| know Jewish university students who are 
being subjected to an organized boycott of 
silence by their Gentile classmates. Sober 
Jews and non-Jews, some of them pro-Rus- 
sian, assure me that if a reactionary regime 
comes in when the Soviet army goes out—a 
combination of events unlikely to occur— 
Rumania would have the worst pogrom in 
its history. 


HE causes are emotional, material and 
 cedinanins The average Ruman- 
ian, regarding Jews as traditionally second- 
class citizens, resents their present equality 
of rights. He detests the government and its 
democratic labels. He identifies it with a 


hungry occupation army, which he must 
feed, and heavy reparations, which he must 
pay. He identifies Jews with the govern- 


ment. There isn’t a single Jew in the Cabi- 
net. But Jews, as in Hungary, accepted 
unpopular jobs in the police. Many Jews 
were victims of Nazi labor battalions and 
entered the Communist Party in the first 
ecstasy of liberation. Anna Pauker, one of 
the Communist triumvirate, is a Jewess. 
That's enough to convince any bedrock anti- 
Semite eager to be convinced. 

The subtlest cause of all this lies in the 
murky depths of the national subconscious. 
laving been haunted for years by the Jew- 
ish-Bolshevik bogey, Rumanians thought 
their last moment had come when the Red 
Army finally arrived. They rushed about 
frantically in search of some Jew they could 
placate and cling to as protection. But 
retribution misfired. The purge was light; 
not a single war criminal was executed; there 
were even astonishingly few Jews in the 
Russian Kommandatura. With astonish- 
ment came relief, and then humiliation over 
previous panic, and finally desire for revenge 
for humiliation. 


Jewish leaders here will never forgive 
the government its failure to seize the 
moment of fear and make a clean sweep 
for redemption of Jewish losses. They 
argue that swift and resolute action, from 
hanging of mass murderers to restoration of 
stolen furniture, would have been publicly 
accepted as moderate and reasonable, and 
the ugly business would have been over 
and done with. Instead the government 
took half measures or did nothing. To make 
matters worse, it kept publishing notice 
after notice that Jews would receive full 
justice. Jews received little. Publicity, 
however, persuaded the Rumanians, by that 
time recovering from their fright and grous- 
ing about their occupation burdens, that the 
whole country was being delivered to the 
Jews. That's how anti-Semites are born. 


PART from the moral necessity for pun- 
A ishment of their oppressors, Jews had 
four basic material demands: 

1. Restitution of Property. The squeeze 
play executed by Antonescu first declared 
all urban Jewish real estate to be state 
property, and then barred Jews from occupy- 
ing state property. The sick and old along 
with the rest were dispossessed on a half- 
hour’s notice from 80,000 properties through- 
out the country. They found shelter where 
they could, paying exorbitant rents because 
the fixed rent law didn’t protect new 
tenants. 

After the armistice, community spokesmen 
proposed immediate restitution. Those liv- 
ing in Jewish property could move to flats 
now to be vacated by Jews, at low 1940 
rents. Non-Jewish war widows and disabled 
veterans could be moved without charge in 
state vehicles, reducing expense and discom- 
fort to a minimum. The government de- 
cided otherwise. The Law of December 109, 
1944, issued by Communist Lucretiu Patra- 
scanu, Minister of Justice, ruled Jews could 
repossess only by bringing suit, and that 
civil servants could not be ousted under 
any circumstances before April 1945. The 
result was a welter of unsettled law cases, 
lawyers’ fees, and headaches. Civil servants, 
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the greatest beneficiaries of racial laws, are 
still occupying Jewish flats, thanks to pro- 
gressive postponements of their deadline. 
In Bucharest alone, out of 17,833 Jewish 
properties involved, only 3,356 have been 
brought to court, and of these 21 per cent 
remain unsettled after fourteen months of 
litigation. 

2. Restoration of Jobs. The Antonescu 
law had ordered discharge of all Jewish 
salaried workers in three months. 

Instead of authorizing their compulsory 
reinstatement with seniority status, Patra- 
scanu said Jews had the right to request their 
jobs, but employers also had the right to re- 
fuse. Jews could then appeal to special labor 
tribunals. More litigation and unnecessary 
distress. Last November, nearly a year after 
liberation, the State Employment Office was 
authorized to find jobs for Jews who still 
had not been reinstated in their former 
positions. 

3. Reimbursement for Losses. Jews 
claimed twelve billion lei in profits and rents 
collected from their properties by the fascist 


state, plus tvo billion lei in wages lost by 


Jews fired from their jobs. These sums 
were much smaller than they looked. Infla- 
tion had cut their value to less than 5 per 
cent, but Jewish spokesmen didn’t insist on 
an adjustment. They were even willing to 
take 25 per cent of their watered lei in cash, 
with the rest in bonds and tax premiums. 

The Minister of Justice replied that 
the state had no money. (Government 
salaries have since been hoisted several 
times.) He announced that all questions 
of reimbursement would be considered at 
a later date. The date is still to come. His 
announcement also spiked all claims for 
damages by Jews who had re-entered their 
homes and shops to find them stripped of 
everything except the walls. Needless to 
add no pensions have been paid to Jewish 
victims of Nazi terror or their dependents, 
while pensions are of course going to widows 
of Rumanian soldiers who fought on the 
Nazi side. 

4- Revocation of Forced Sales. Many 
Jews had sold property at a heavy sacrifice 


Tt} 


to avoid its total loss by confiscation. | he 
Jewish community now demanded that al] 
such Jewish transactions between the first 
fascist regime of Octavian Goga in Decem. 
ber 1937 and King Michael's coup d’état in 
August 1944 be declared null. Pastrascanu 
ruled any sale which brought 60 per cent 
of declared value was legal. This meant 
he considered a 40 per cent loss good busi 
ness. His law, in addition, had a maze 
of special clauses. One lawyer told nx 
complacently “Only two of my thirty cases 
are making progress.” 

Patrascanu claimed to friends that 
unsatisfactory parts of his legislation we 
his fault. In December of 1944 Rumania 
had a coalition government. The Lily 
and National Peasants, now in opposition, 
were on the interparty commission which 
wrote the laws, he says, and they were the 
ones who invented the troublesome restric 
tions. I don’t doubt Liberals and Peasants 
cooperated cordially in rendering Jews |ess 
justice. Quite a few of them lived com! ort 
ably in confiscated Jewish homes under the 
Germans. 

Buck-passing responsibility to the opposi- 
tion doesn’t quite settle matters. |i 
coalition government went out last March, 
and since then the Communists and ! 
friends have had complete control. Yet 
there has been no appreciable improvement 
detected in the government's policy on Jew 
ish reintegration. Moreover, Communists 
were first tenor in the Rumanian opera right 
from the coup d'état curtain, thanks to the 
Red Army in the orchestra. They could 
have sung louder than the rest and prevailed 
if they really wanted to. 

The truth is they didn’t dare. The Soviet 
Army was the Communists’ only real support 
in the country. Estimates range from 8° up 
to a maximum of 400 registered party mem 
bers at the time of the coup. Their most 
urgent task was to gain strength. That is 
why they welcomed “repentant” Iron Gu 1rd- 
ists, as did opposition parties. That is why 
they shook the hand of Tatarescu, who |iad 
put many of their leaders behind bars. ‘| hat 
is why they encouraged numerous “fronts,” 
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like the “Ploughmen’s Front” of Premier 
Groza, which started with Groza and the 
peasants on his estate, and just about ended 
there. That is why they have even con- 
cocted a middle-class party based on family, 
church and king! 

And that is also why they couldn’t afford 
to be completely fair to Jews. They would 
have liked to, I think. Where there wasn’t 
risk, the government could sometimes be- 
have handsomely. Trains were sent to the 
frontier to bring back deportees. The Jew- 
ish population, cut in half by war, was 
exempted from military service against Ger- 
mans (though 80,000 Jews with captured 
German helmets and guns helped hold 
Bucharest after Michael’s coup). For the 
first time in Rumanian history, the State in- 
cluded Jewish schools and synagogues in its 
subsidies for education and religion. 

But these were concessions which didn’t 
disturb vested Rumanian interests. Civil 
servants and small-shot politicians had grown 
fat on Jewish loot. It was their support 
and their votes which Communists, inexperi- 
enced in government and feeble in num- 
bers, needed more than they needed Jews. 


nti recently Jewish political life cen 
u tered around A. Zissu’s Jewish Party 
and William Fildermann’s Union of Ru- 
manian Jews. Zissu, one of the greatest 
journalists in the Balkans and a fanatic 
Zionist, fought for a grant of full minority 
status to Rumania’s 350,000-0dd surviving 
Jews, pending the great day of total emigra- 
tion. Fildermann, who rescued more Jews 
from Fascist annihilation than perhaps any 
other Jew in Europe, campaigned for the 
rights of Jews as Rumanian citizens. 
Something new was added last June when 
the Communist Party and a handful of de- 
serters from Fildermann’s group launched 
the “Jewish Democratic Committee.” Brand- 
ing old line leaders “reactionaries,” the com- 
mittee directed its heaviest fire against 
Fildermann, whom it accused of collabora- 
tion with Germans! Fildermann’s paper 


was suppressed, government distribution of 
newsprint to Zissu’s paper shrank, and the 
Committee’s paper thrived. Fildermann was 
even arrested once without a warrant and 
held for five days, then released without 
questioning. The climax came late in Jan- 
uary when the Committee, with the patron- 
age of the government, trade unions and 
Communists, convened a “national’’ con- 
gress and formally appropriated the name of 
Union of Rumanian Jews (Democratic 
Branch) and “expelled” Fildermann. 

The issue is between two interpretations 
of the Jewish problem. Old leaders re- 
member that the Jews have been persecuted, 
whatever the size of their purse; they be- 
lieve the class struggle has nothing to do 
with the Jewish social struggle for equality; 
they fear that Jewry’s total surrender to one 
branch of political dogma or another will 
only confuse the main business of pro- 
tecting Jewish interests per se. The young- 
er group condemns its rivals for refusing to 
take sides with the “new democracy” 
against surviving remnants of the despicable 
Carol regime who today masquerade as a 
liberal opposition and who tomorrow, if 
they can, will restore Jewish Gehenna. 
Whatever the motives of the dispute, the 
outcome has been bitterness and passion 
which has already sapped the solidarity 
of the Jewish island in the eternally hos- 
tile Rumanian sea. 

All of which makes the document I 
have before me a piece of supreme irony. 
It is a letter like many others I've seen 
from a Rumanian Jew to his relatives. It 
says in part: “I spend all my time waiting 
for news about the opening of the frontier 

. implore you to use all your connections 
to get me necessary authorization . . . my 
money almost exhausted . . . I've made ter- 
rible mistake . . . this country needs youth 
and only youth . . . again I beg you not to 
lose a single moment in helping me to get 
aes 

The letter was written in Tel Aviv, its 
destination Bucharest. 
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the greatest beneficiaries of racial laws, are 
still occupying Jewish flets, thanks to pro- 
gressive postponements of their deadline. 
In Bucharest alone, out of 17,833 Jewish 
properties involved, only 3,356 have been 
brought to court, and of these 21 per cent 
remain unsettled after fourteen months of 
litigation. 

2. Restoration of Jobs. The Antonescu 
law had ordered discharge of all Jewish 
salaried workers in three months. 

Instead of authorizing their compulsory 
reinstatement with seniority status, Patra- 
scanu said Jews had the right to request their 
jobs, but employers also had the right to re- 
fuse. Jews could then appeal to special labor 
tribunals. More litigation and unnecessary 
distress. Last November, nearly a year after 
liberation, the State Employment Office was 
authorized to find jobs for Jews who still 
had not been reinstated in their former 
positions. 

3. Reimbursement for 


Losses. Jews 


claimed twelve billion lei in profits and rents 
collected from their properties by the fascist 
state, plus two billion lei in wages lost by 


Jews fired from their jobs. These sums 
were much smaller than they looked. Infla- 
tion had cut their value to less than 5 per 
cent, but Jewish spokesmen didn’t insist on 
an adjustment. They were even willing to 
take 25 per cent of their watered lei in cash, 
with the rest in bonds and tax premiums. 

The Minister of Justice replied that 
the state had no money. (Government 
salaries have since been hoisted several 
times.) He announced that all questions 
of reimbursement would be considered at 
a later date. The date is still to come. His 
announcement also spiked all claims for 
damages by Jews who had re-entered their 
homes and shops to find them stripped of 
everything except the walls. Needless to 
add no pensions have been paid to Jewish 
victims of Nazi terror or their dependents, 
while pensions are of course going to widows 
of Rumanian soldiers who fought on the 
Nazi side. 

4. Revocation of Forced Sales. Many 
Jews had sold property at a heavy sacrifice 


to avoid its total loss by confiscation. | he 
Jewish community now demanded that 

such Jewish transactions between the fi 

fascist regime of Octavian Goga in Decem- 
ber 1937 and King Michael's coup d'état i: 
August 1944 be declared null. Pastrascan 

ruled any sale which brought 60 per cen 
of declared value was legal. This meant 
he considered a 40 per cent loss good bus: 
ness. His law, in addition, had a maze 
of special clauses. One lawyer told mx 
complacently “Only two of my thirty cas: 

are making progress.” 

Patrascanu claimed to friends that 
unsatisfactory parts of his legislation werent 
his fault. In December of 1944 Rumani: 
had a coalition government. The Liber 
and National Peasants, now in opposition, 
were on the interparty commission which 
wrote the laws, he says, and they were the 
ones who invented the troublesome restri: 
tions. I don’t doubt Liberals and Peasants 
cooperated cordially in rendering Jews | 
justice. Quite a few of them lived comfor: 
ably in confiscated Jewish homes under t! 
Germans. 

Buck-passing responsibility to the oppos 
tion doesn’t quite settle matters. Th 
coalition government went out last March 
and since then the Communists and thei: 
friends have had complete control. Ye! 
there has been no appreciable improvement 
detected in the government's policy on Jew 
ish reintegration. Moreover, Communists 
were first tenor in the Rumanian opera right 
from the coup d’état curtain, thanks to the 
Red Army in the orchestra. They could 
have sung louder than the rest and prevailed 
if they really wanted to. 

The truth is they didn’t dare. The Soviet 
Army was the Communists’ only real suppor: 
in the country. Estimates range from 80 up 
to a maximum of 4oo registered party mem 
bers at the time of the coup. Their mos‘ 
urgent task was to gain strength. That i: 
why they welcomed “repentant” Iron Guard 
ists, as did opposition parties. That is why 
they shook the hand of Tatarescu, who had 
put many of their leaders behind bars. That 
is why they encouraged numerous “fronts,” 
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like the “Ploughmen’s Front” of Premier 
Groza, which started with Groza and the 
peasants on his estate, and just about ended 
there. That is why they have even con- 
cocted a middle-class party based on family, 
church and king! 

And that is also why they couldn’t afford 
to be completely fair to Jews. They would 
have liked to, I think. Where there wasn’t 
risk, the government could sometimes be- 
have handsomely. Trains were sent to the 
frontier to bring back deportees. The Jew- 
ish population, cut in half by war, was 
exempted from military service against Ger- 
mans (though 80,o00 Jews with captured 
German helmets and guns helped hold 
Bucharest after Michael's coup). For the 
first time in Rumanian history, the State in- 
cluded Jewish schools and synagogues in its 
subsidies for education and religion. 

But these were concessions which didn’t 
disturb vested Rumanian interests. Civil 
servants and small-shot politicians had grown 
fat on Jewish loot. It was their support 
and their votes which Communists, inexperi- 
enced in government and feeble in num- 
bers, needed more than they needed Jews. 


ntiL recently Jewish political life cen 
ul tered around A. Zissu’s Jewish Party 
and William Fildermann’s Union of Ru- 
manian Jews. Zissu, one of the greatest 
journalists in the Balkans and a fanatic 
Zionist, fought for a grant of full minority 
status to Rumania’s 350,000-0dd surviving 
Jews, pending the great day of total emigra- 
tion. Fildermann, who rescued more Jews 
from Fascist annihilation than perhaps any 
other Jew in Europe, campaigned for the 
rights of Jews as Rumanian citizens. 
Something new was added last June when 
the Communist Party and a handful of de- 
serters from Fildermann’s group launched 
the “Jewish Democratic Committee.” Brand- 
ing old line leaders “reactionaries,” the com- 
mittee directed its heaviest fire against 
Fildermann, whom it accused of collabora- 
tion with Germans! Fildermann’s paper 


was suppressed, government distribution of 
newsprint to Zissu’s paper shrank, and the 
Committee’s paper thrived. Fildermann was 
even arrested once without a warrant and 
held for five days, then released without 
questioning. The climax came late in Jan- 
uary when the Committee, with the patron- 
age of the government, trade unions and 
Communists, convened a “national” con- 
gress and formally appropriated the name of 
Union of Rumanian Jews (Democratic 
Branch) and “expelled” Fildermann. 

The issue is between two interpretations 
of the Jewish problem. Old leaders re- 
member that the Jews have been persecuted, 
whatever the size of their purse; they be- 
lieve the class struggle has nothing to do 
with the Jewish social struggle for equality; 
they fear that Jewry’s total surrender to one 
branch of political dogma or another will 
only confuse the main business of pro- 
tecting Jewish interests per se. The young- 
er group condemns its rivals for refusing to 
take sides with the democracy” 
against surviving remnants of the despicable 
Carol regime who today masquerade as a 
liberal opposition and who tomorrow, if 
they can, will restore Jewish Gehenna. 
Whatever the motives of the dispute, the 
outcome has been bitterness and passion 
which has already sapped the solidarity 
of the Jewish island in the eternally hos- 
tile Rumanian sea. 

All of which makes the document I 
have before me a piece of supreme irony. 
It is a letter like many others I've seen 
from a Rumanian Jew to his relatives. It 
says in part: “I spend all my time waiting 
for news about the opening of the frontier 

. implore you to use all your connections 
to get me necessary authorization . . . my 
money almost exhausted . . . I've made ter- 
rible mistake . . . this country needs youth 
and only youth . . . again I beg you not to 
lose a single moment in helping me to get 
Gis 

The letter was written in Tel Aviv, its 
destination Bucharest. 


“new 





NASTY KUPPERMAN AND THE KU KLUX KLAN 


A Story 


LOUIS BERG 


VERY time I cross the Brooklyn 
ee at night and see the huge elec- 

tric sign of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
my spirits rise. Let the heathen rage! Was 
there not a plot to blow up Ab. Cahan and 
the Bialystocker Benevolent Society together 
in this same building, and are not both 
octogenarians still alive? The sign is still 
there through the perilous night. 

When I am nowhere near the Brooklyn 
Bridge, I take comfort from the memory of 
Nasty Kupperman, a pillar of fire in a 
similar dark hour. 


Ww: I first knew Nasty, I was working 
as a yard clerk for the railroad in a small 
Southern town, the only Jew, and even in 
those days of indulgent anti-Semitism the 
goyim there made life miserable for me. 
“Hey, Ikey,” they would hail me. “What 
are you doing with your salary—saving it 
up to open a drygoods store?” Worse were 
my defenders. “Better let the Jewboy alone. 
You'll be working for him some day.” 

It did not pay to get angry. “Never buy 
at a Jewstore,” one of my tormentors would 
remark for my benefit. “Look at these here- 
now overalls. Bought ‘em at Ginsberg’s last 
week and they're coming apart already.” I 
thought I knew the answer to that. “Don’t 
buy at the Jewstore then,” I would rant. 
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“Who tells you to? Buy your stuff at t! 
commissary. Shorty will treat you right. H. 
won't cheat you—oh no! Shorty’s your kind 

Company commissaries being what they 
were and Shorty as disagreeable a swindler 
as ever ran one, I thought I had scored in 
the exchange. But my adversary was im 
perturbable. 

“Don’t get mad. I didn’t mean nothin; 
Jews are all right. Just as good as nigger 
I always say, long as they behave them 
selves.” 

It was like that all the time, and you 
might call it harmless joshing; just the sam 
when the Ku Klux Klan got started in tow: 
most of the fellows working with me joine< 
it. They were not in the least secretive abou: 
it either. In fact they made a point of lettin; 
me know they had joined, doubtless to get 
a rise out of me. They succeeded. 

“You can’t beat a Gentile for being a 
damn fool,” I would rage. “Take your ten 
dollars and what do they give you for it 
A cotton sheet with holes in it. You'd d 
better at Ginsberg’s.” 

My adversary would stand there and grii 
at me. “Hell, ain’t it worth ten dollars to 
get a chance to kill a Jew?” 

Ah, the good-natured Hackenkreutzer! 
The jolly Judenfresser! 

But when the Klan began to gain in powe: 
and influence, they stopped kidding with 
me about it. I found that even worse. 

was not the only Jew to be worried. Up 
| and down County Street, from Flournoy 
Street to Shell Road, where most of the 
Jewish stores were, and in the basement o! 
the Shaari Chesed Synagogue, after the 
perfunctory prayers had been read and Jew 
could settle down to talk, the Ku Klux Klan 
was almost the sole topic of anxious discus- 
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sion. What did it mean for Jews? Opinions 
differed. 

My own father, stiff-necked and Zionist, 
held the Klan’s emergence to be a vindication 
of all that he had argued with me about— 
that it was fundamentally the same in this 
country as in Russia. A goy remained a goy. 
He might be as courteous and friendly as 
the angels who visited Abraham in his tent, 
and then—oowah!—without warning he was 
ready to burn and to kill. My father sounded 
almost pleased. 

Charlie Seff, who sold furniture to the 
colored people on the installment plan— 
dollar down and dollar a month until they 
failed in their payments and the furniture 
was taken away from them to be sold again— 
thought the Klan might even prove to be 
not such a bad thing. “There are some 
mean niggers in this part of town,” he said. 

Mr. Samuel Cohen, respectable produce 
merchant and community chest worker, who 
contributed to the support of the shul and 
the YMCA alike, was similarly not too 
much alarmed. “Those of us who have lived 
here a long time have learned to get along 
with the Gentile community. But the riff- 
raff along County Street, those New York 
newcomers who have filtered into the com- 
munity Che sounded like Judge Waters com- 
plaining of the Tarheels in town) might 
take this as a warning,” he declared. 

Max Wishengrad, tailor and Socialist, 
blamed the lumpenproletariat, egged on by 
the exploiters of labor. He urged united 
action by the whole working class. No one 
knew what he meant, and no one took him 
seriously anyhow. 

Joe Spiegel, drygoods, thought the best 
thing was to “lay low” and go about one’s 
business until the whole thing blew over. 
He, too, had it on good authority that the 
Jews would not be harmed. “Niggers, yes; 
Catholics, maybe; but Jews—they were just 
stuck in to prove the Klan is broadminded.” 
Mr. Spiegel, a cynic, was suspected of nego- 
tiating a deal to sell cotton sheets to the Klan 
in cut-rate lots. 

Rabbi Perlman urged increased attendance 


at the synagogue. 


Old Man Pintele, the only Galician and 
hasid in our Litvak Jewish community, 
shook his head and broke into sing-song. 
In his time and in his old home, when the 
Jewish community was threatened, the 
Dembitzer rebbe had intervened, he chanted, 
with a miracle. For at Easter time, when the 
priest was stirring up the old libel against 
the Jews, the rebbe, two hundred miles 
away, stopped his throat, and he fell to the 
ground like a dead man. 

And what, Pintele demanded gleefully, 
did Rabbi Perlman intend to do about the 
present situation: what sort of miracle did 
he aim to perform? 

This summary of community opinion is 
not complete. It was rumored for example, 
that Mr. Oppenheim, president of the 
Temple, had had a long session with the 
rector of the Episcopal church, undoubtedly 
about the Klan. But what was said or under- 
taken at this meeting remained a mystery 
to us all. Who ever got to talk to a German 
Jew? 

And there was, of course, Nasty Kupper- 
man still to be heard from. 


rE night of the first big Klan Konclave, 

held of all places in the local ball park 
rather than in the sandhills back of town, 
I was in Luigi Colisanti’s barber shop getting 
a once-over-lightly while the shoe-shine boy 
snapped a rhythm over my shoes. No one 
else was in the shop. The whole town 
turned out for a Roman holiday and we 
three the victims—Catholic, Jew and Negro. 

I did not get a chance to communicate 
my idea to Luigi; it had probably occurred 
to him, too, since he was unusually silent. 
For just then Nasty Kupperman entered the 
shop, making a fourth, but miscast for the 
role of any kind of victim. 

There is in every Jewish community in 
the South at least one mean, tough Jewboy 
who has deserted the fold, and gone off to 
run with the wolves. Such a one doubtless 
was also Samson of old who preferred Gaza 
to Jerusalem, and the harlots of the Philis- 
tines to the pious daughters of Israel. He 
came to a bad end, to be sure, among the 
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Gazites, but he got himself put down in 
the Book of Judges, just the same, as a hero 
in Israel. 

And such a one was Nasty Kupperman. 
They called him “Nasty” because that is 
what he was. He was a great, hulking young- 
ster who looked good-natured, which he was 
not. He was simply trifling, as the Souther- 
ners would say. I have known him to pick 
up a rock as big as a water-bucket and hurl 
it full force at some fellow who was offend- 
ing him—with no particular intent to injure, 
but no concern that he might. He once 
threw an obstreperous customer out of his 
father's shoe store with such vigor as to 
send the unfortunate man to the hospital 
for three weeks. And the story went that 
thereafter the man would never buy his 
shoes anywhere except at Kupperman’s. Not 
that Nasty bothered to be his father’s sales- 
man. If he was in the store at the time it 
was doubtless to pick out a pair of shoes for 
himself—large, yellow ones. 

Nasty in fact spent almost all of his time 
in Goo-Goo Wright's poolroom. He was 
good enough with the cue balls to play on 
commission for the house. It was a sight 
in this world to see the big overgrown 
youngster stroke the balls with the deft and 
delicate touch of an artist. He would per- 
suade the balls into the pockets; they would 
hang on the lip while you held your breath 
—they did not want to drop but the “con- 
jurings” were on them and they were bound 
to go. 

Outside of this one accomplishment he 
was pretty worthless all around. The few 
pathetic Jewish girls in town, hungry for a 
kosher date, would have nothing to do with 
him—or he with them for that matter. 
Nasty’s taste for company, male or female, 
was pretty ordinary, as we used to say. 

His constant companion, in the poolroom, 
or on unsavory Stratford Street, was a cripple 
of vicious character called Lobby Turner. 
In a town where the choice in depravity was 
wide and varied, Nasty really had to dredge 
the bottom to reach Lobby. 

I remember Lobby when we were kids in 
school together. He was even worse crippled 


then, his leg so deformed that he hobbled 
with difficulty on crutches. He would lean 
against the school building, a frail, slight 
figure, an object of pity, and all of a sudden, 
without reason or warning, he would lash 
out with his crutch at some unoffendin,y 
child who happened to be passing. FI 
would strike out to hurt, secure from retali: 
tion by virtue of the same crutch that wa 
his offensive weapon, and he would squea! 
with glee at the victim's cry of shock and 
pain—out of sheer spite and hatred I suppos: 
for anyone on two sound legs. His folk 
who had money once, sent him to John 
Hopkins for an operation and the docto: 
there fixed him so he could get around pretty 
well without crutches, but they did nothing 
to extract the venom from his system, Whe: 
he abandoned his crutches he adopted as 
weapon a wicked-looking spring clasp-knif 
he would brag and threaten with it, flourish 
ing it viciously to demonstrate how son 
“dirty nigger” had started out after him and 
how he had slashed the “black bastard’ 
guts”—“‘and, -~man alive, you should hav 
heard that nigger squeal O, my Jesus whit 
man you done lay me wideopen you don 
kill me for sure.” Emasculation was hi 
favorite threat; he would spring the six-inch 
blade and twist it with relish. Rememberin 
the crutch, it was enough to make on 
uneasy. 

Lobby was not what you might call 
Jew-lover, which made his relationship with 
Nasty a strange one. Nasty, for his part, 
never referred to the cripple except in term 
of brutal, jeering contempt. Yet the tw 
were inseparable, and it was known tha: 
Nasty on occasions had protected Lobby 
from the consequences of his more out 
rageous actions. 


NIGHT, however, Nasty was alone. | 
j iyauemce him with unaccustomed warmth 
“Hi there, Nasty. Stepping tonight?” 
Nasty did not answer. His contempt fo: 
the Jewish community that ostracized him 
included me. He slumped into an adjacent 
chair and waited his turn in silence. 


Suddenly, however, he bounded up as i! 
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springs had released him and bawled at the 
top of his lungs. 

“Hey, Lobby! Whoa there!” 

Lobby, dimly visible outside the window, 
halted but made no move to enter. 

“Come on in, you gimpy-laig — — — —!” 

Lobby poked a reluctant head in the door, 
between the screen and the jamb. 

“What in hell you want? I'm in a hurry.” 

“lll hurry you. I'll twist that good laig 
of yours so you'll never be in a hurry again. 
Don't you know I’ve been looking all over 
town for you, you no-count, ordinary bas- 
tard!” 

“Say you have, hey?’’ Lobby’s tone was 
not pleasant. “What for?” 

“Want you to go with me.” 

“T ain’t going nowhere.” 

“Hell you ain't. You're going to the Klan 
meeting, that’s where you're going, and I’m 
going along with you. Don’t you know they 
coing to make me a Kleagle tonight?” 

Lobby didn’t smile. “I ain’t going to no 
Klan meeting, and you ain’t going with me.” 

“The hell I ain't.” 

All this was banter on Nasty’s part. But 
Lobby wasn’t taking it well. He kept mut- 
tering to himself, and suddenly he blurted 
out, surprisingly: 

“Stay on your own side, 
bastard!” 

And he was gone. Watching him move 
away I could see that he was not alone, 
that moving off with him were several 
But that 
wasn’t what prevented Nasty from leaping 
after him, I was sure. He didn’t usually let 
Lobby talk to him that way, and wouldn't 
if there were sixty on Lobby’s side. But 
when I rolled my eyes back to him I 
noticed he was grinning evilly, as if at 
some secret joke. I ventured another effort 
at conversation. 

“What you want Lobby at the Klan 
meeting for? You ought to be glad there’s 
at least one goy staying away.” 

He stared at me, acknowledging my 
presence for the first time. “Hell,” he said 
without emotion. “Lobby'll be there all 


tight—and with a white sheet on.” 


you Jew 


nondescript poolroom characters. 


| THOUGHT I understood everything now, 


and understanding I never could ex 
plain how Nasty prevailed on me to go to 
The ball park 
on that particular evening was one place 


But pos- 


the Klan meeting with him. 


I was really not anxious to visit. 


sibly I was flattered by Nasty’s invitation, 
or maybe I was ashamed to appear scared. 


Anyway, I went along. 

The crowd was there ahead of us, very 
few in the bleachers or grandstand, mostly 
spilled onto the diamond for a closer view. 
The cops had roped off the baselines, leav- 
ing little more than the actual playing space 
clear, and were now engaged in shooing off 
some kids who had been running bases in- 
side the lines. In the center of the diamond, 
precisely at the pitcher's box, a huge 
wooden cross had been erected for the 
burning. 

The sight of it moved me to a deep, 
obscure resentment. It was from this same 
pitcher's box that “Hooks” La Motte had 
hurled his classic one-hitter to clinch the 
pennant only a week ago, a triumph ap- 
plauded in an atmosphere of such good- 
feeling that total strangers were slapping 
one another on the back and shaking hands 
violently like long-lost brothers. In the 
ball park the whole community was one, 
and the rays of the afternoon sun shone 
benignly on all, and only the visiting play- 
ers and the impartial umpire were hated. 
The Klan was an alien element here. 

With Nasty running interference we 


‘managed to force our way to the front, 


right near the roped-off base lines. There 
were mutterings from the people who made 
way for us, and I was not happy. We 
waited. It was around eight in the evening 
and getting quite dark. There was no sign 
of Klansmen. 

But now, from out of centerfield, at last 
a lone horseman, white-robed and hooded, 
The centerfield gate had 
opened to admit him; he bore a burning 
torch in his hand. The space through 
which he had entered glittered now with 
many flickering lights. The Klansmen were 
massed outside. 


came riding. 
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The horseman came in at a gallop, 
wheeled at the cross, his horse rearing 
slightly as he curbed it. He galloped back 
again and for a while nothing more hap- 
pened. The crowd strained forward eagerly. 
I could feel the hot breath on my neck 
of the people behind me. I squirmed and 
looked up at Nasty. No expression. 

When the parade started, it was with 
scant warning—a few notes from the trumpet 
sounded the Valkyrie theme used so effec- 
tively in the motion picture, “Birth of a 
Nation.” The flickering lights moved. In 
place of the lone horseman there emerged 
ten or twelve others. They came in from 
centerfield at a slow, grave forward pace, 
but the curbed hoofs of their horses moved 
rapidly,.beat out a nervous drumbeat, raised 
a cloud of dust that glistened in the torch- 
light. Behind the horsemen now we could 
see the white-robed marchers shuffling on 
foot. 

They were upon us before we realized 
it, marching so close to the ropes that their 
robes brushed onlookers. I could even hear 
voices admonishing their fellows: “Keep in 
line. Keep in line.” Even this homely in- 
junction, testifying that these were ama 
teurs on the march, failed to reassure me. 
In the twisting light of the hundreds of 
torches the sheeted figures were terrifying. 
I was scared. 

What happened next scared me more. 
For one of the marchers suddenly pitched 
forward, threw out his arms to save himself, 
sent others staggering, and went sprawling 
himself to the ground. There was momen- 
tary confusion; the parade halted; voices 
were raised in inquiry; several of the riders 
spurred theirshorses to the scene. 

The Klansman who had fallen was up 
at the count of three. His white robe was 
streaked with dust. “Who tripped me?’’ he 
demanded. “What — — — — tripped me?” 

Swearing, he reached down to lift his 
robe, revealing the full-length of his blue- 
serge pants; his hands fumbled in his 
pocket, emerged with a huge clasp-knife. 

The spring-blade, the snarling voice. It 


was Lobby Turner and no mistake. No 
need either for me to be told who tripped 
him. It had all happened directly in fron: 
of me. Nasty must have spotted him by 
his hobbling walk. 

Lobby’s head was bobbing like a priz 
fighter’s from side to side, in search of h 
assailant. His eyes were baleful throug! 
the narrow slits of his hood. The clasp o! 
his knife was sprung, and the point sawed 
the air. Behind him the Klansmen wer 
thickly massed; confused or menacing—wh: 
could tell behind those hoods? But menac 
ing enough for me. Before me were my 
enemies in array; behind me no friends. 

And then Lobby spied Nasty grinnin, 
down at him evilly. The force of habit i 
strong. His knife-blade dropped. Under 
the white sheet his body subsided, like a 
blowtoad deflated. 

He said: “Oh go long, Nasty.” 

But Nasty was not yet satisfied. [1 
lifted the ropes and made to duck unde: 
them after Lobby. And Lobby, forgettin, 
where he was, and the massed phalanx i 
support of him, actually ran quite a few 
paces before he remembered himself. 

Nasty leaned back and roared. “What 
you running for, Lobby Turner?” he called 
out. “Why don’t you wait for your gang?’ 

It was a situation. But Nasty was not 
one to see it. He never saw any situation 
except as between man and man. Maybh« 
that is the way oth ¢s saw it, too. Maybe 
in the darkness and confusion nothing wa: 
clear to anyone. But at any rate nothing 
else happened. The parade moved on. At 
a signal the cross burst into flames. The 
oratory began. In the bolder light I could 
see now the prosaic trouser cuffs of the 


marchers. 
oe * * 


n the Book of Judges it is written: “Then 
I three thousand men of Judah went to the 
top of the rock Etam and said to Samson, 
‘Knowest thou not that the Philistines are 


rulers over us?’” .... 
“And he said to them, ‘As they did unto 


me, so have I done unto them. 





THE INNER WORLD OF THE HASID 


A Jewish Mystical Experience Projected for Moderns 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


OTHING could be more difficult 
for the modern mind to grasp than 
the reality of Hasidism—the mysti- 

cal movement that flourished in Poland in 
the 18th and roth centuries and still exer 
cises a far-flung influence on Jewish religious 
thinking and culture today. For as Kierke 
gaard has pointed out, and Valéry after him, 
modern man is crammed with knowledge but 
estranged from inwardness. 

Thus there is a way not to read Martin 
Buber’s novel of Hasidism, For The Sake Of 
Heaven. Unfortunately, it is just this wrong 
way that the publisher is recommending. 
We are told somewhat apologetically on the 
jacket that For The Sake Of Heaven de- 
scribes a historical struggle that “resembles 
strikingly the events of the past few years,” 
and that “though its conversation is quaint 
and seemingly unreal, its religious attitudes, 
hopes, fears, and spiritual conflicts have 
their counterparts in our contemporary life.” 
In short, we are to read the book with one 
eye on ourselves; it is interesting and we 





Harotp RoseNnBerc is a poet and critic living 
in New York City. He is the author of a volume 
of poems, Trance Above the Streets, and is now 
at work on a book dealing with modern revolu 
tionary communions. He worked for the radio 
division of the Office of War Information during 
the war, and is now with the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Martiy Buser, greatest contemporary 
Jewish philosopher, and enthusiast and author 
ity on Hasidic mysticism and symbolism, was 
born in Vienna in 1878. Exiled from Germany 
in 1933, he has been professor of social philos 
ophy at the Hebrew University in Palestine 
since 1938. His novel, For The Sake Of Heaven 
translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Philadelphia, 
lhe Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1945. 316 pp. $3.00), is a work of scholarship 
as well as of speculative and poetic insight, with 
much of its material drawn from first-hand 
historical sources. 
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can learn from it because it says something 
about us and our situation. 

Exactly the opposite is true: Buber’s novel 
is interesting, even fascinating, and extreme- 
ly suggestive, precisely because the Hasidic 
rabbis who are its heroes are so different 
from us, and because Buber has preserved 
that difference. For The Sake Of Heaven 
tells of the Hasidic congregation, the com- 
munion, of Lublin in the years of the Na- 
poleonic wars, and of the strange process 
whereby a second communion was formed 
inside the body of the first under the shap- 
ing pressures of world history. Such a com- 
munion is a thing that we today in America 
know nothing about; we can hardly imagine 
it; its inner phenomena, its assumptions, its 
real relations are as strange to us as the life 
of the Hindus in E. M. Forster’s Passage 
to India. 

In Lublin, men communicated with one 
another in a symbolic language drawn from 
the Torah’s hoard of metaphors. “Of the 
high things they spoke as of things which 
were taking place in the here and now; of 
earthly happenings they spoke as though 
these were woven of a heavenly substance.” 
Spirit could speak to spirit with the direct- 
ness of gesture. Neither fact nor concept 
stood between minds. The rabbis of For 
The Sake Of Heaven touch and understand 
each other's consciousness with the precise 
and subtle contact of poetic intuition. .. . 

To see this immensely developed form of 
communication from the outside as “quaint 
and seemingly unreal conversation”; to de- 
scribe the original synthesis attained by the 
rabbis as “the mystical, somewhat naive and 
otherworldly range of thought and action 
evoked by the term ‘Hasidism’”—what is 
this but to assume, perhaps without realiz- 
ing that one is doing so, that one can now 
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look down from a height upon these philos- 
ophers of existence? 

Another caution—one can read this book 
in such a manner that he will see in it 
mainly (to quote the publisher again) a 
“picture of Hasidic life and . . . provocative 
tales of Hasidic lore.” On the surface, For 
The Sake Of Heaven does seem to resemble 
an anthology of character sketches, anec- 
dotes, and metaphysical exchanges, loosely 
held together by a rather vague plot. But as 
a “picture of Hasidic life” it is by no means 
adequate. For it contains few details of the 
mise en scéne of Lublin or of the secular 
routine of the Hasidim. We learn almost 
nothing of what Lublin, and the Lubliners, 
looked like, how the ordinary Hasid earned 
his living, what he ate, how he married, 
how he educated his children, was governed 
by the Kahal. We are not shown what his 
position was in Russian-Polish society, nor 
even his relation with the non-Hasidic Jews, 
the mithnagdim—at that time fiercely anti- 
Hasidic. We are not given the data upon 
which to judge the degree to which the ten- 
sions caused by poverty, segregation, gov- 
ernment restrictions, and Jewish communal 
autonomy influenced the rise of certain ex- 
treme attitudes, particularly under the still 
echoing resonances of the Sabbatian Mes- 
sianism of the century before. For The Sake 
Of Heaven has little in common with such 
a solid diorama of Jewish life as The 
Brothers Ashkenazi. Buber has seen Hasidic 
existence as the devout Hasidim themselves 
saw it—from within, as spirit concentrated 
in saints and miracle-workers, in symbols, 
ecstasies, legends and compelling promises of 
freedom and greatness. Only when the 
physical facts break into the metaphysical 
adventure and become part of it do they 
have any experienced reality. 

As Buber approached the Hasid, so must 
the reader approach For The Sake Of 
Heaven. Read from within, the book shows 
itself to be an absorbing drama of the inner 
development of communities and individuals, 
a work unified in mood and coherent in 
plan. It is an authentic summary of Hasidic 
views and images of the world. But far 


more than that, it grasps the internal atti 
tudes of soul that created and accompanied 
Hasidic pantheism and transcendentalism. 


aacos Yitzhak ben Matel, the “Seer” of 

Lublin and “leader of his generation,” 
learned in a vision that the leader who would 
one day replace him would also be named 
Jaacob Yitzhak ben Matel. Soon a name 
sake did appear in Lublin and took his plac« 
as the rabbi’s favorite. But this youth proved 
to be a vain wretch, almost an incarnation 
of evil. Thus, like Hamlet, For The Sake O; 
Heaven opens with the theme of the bafllin 
and ambiguous character of a visitation. 

When the truly-predicted Jaacob Yitzha! 
arrived, however, he could be promptly rec 
ognized by the signs of election he bore 
“It shows,” said the rabbi. The newcome: 
was called the “Yehudi,” because “here fo: 
No sooner had he joined 
the Seer’s disciples than a nucleus of mind 
began to form about him. At the same tim« 
he became the object of tense Opposition and 
even hatred. The Seer, too, was troubled 
by this pupil whom he loved, and he ga 


once is a Jew.” 


ear to the gossip of the malicious—he did 
not exactly believe it but he listened. Fo: 
his part, the disciple remained utterly loyal 
to his master, though in time he actual, 
did, by destiny, what his enemies said h« 
was planning to do from the start: he becam« 
the head of a congregation of his own. 

The relation between the two Jaacol 
Yitzhaks is a highly intimate one. Yet it i 
shaped by supernatural and traditional el« 
ments, and the men feel both a closeness 
to each other and a detachment beyond 
our sense of the personal. For instance, at 
the “Third Meal” on the Sabbath, the rabbi 
would send a piece of fish from his plat« 
to someone to whom he felt drawn. “Thus 
within this great communal sacrifice, as this 
meal was interpreted and within which th« 
Zaddik functioned as high priest, there were 
included these special personal unions b« 
tween himself and certain of the faithful 
The head of a pike was sent in this manne: 
to the young Jaacob Yitzhak and _ he 
blushed. . . .” 
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The unity and health of Lublin flowed 
from the spirit of the Seer—“all that sus- 
tains belongs to the realm of the hidden.” 
But history was sending an enormous alien 
tremor across the clear ebb and flow of the 
rabbi’s despairs. and ecstasies: Napoleon's 
movements were upsetting Europe and re- 
viving in the Jewish soul ancient prophetic 
voices. Napoleon? Napollyon? Apollyon—the 
Destroyer! Abaddon! Were not these wars 
that were ploughing up and remaking Eu- 
rope the pre-visioned wars of Gog and 
Magog, the final conflict, the terrors of 
which were to precede the redemption of 
Israel? 

The Seer’s position was the traditional 
apocalyptic one—what we might call today 
“dialectical.”” Napoleon's devastation was 
evil, but it was evil growing to the scope and 
completeness of world catastrophe, so that 
its magnitude would make it creative and its 
violence became the pangs of birth. The 
Zaddik should therefore intensify the evil 
through his magical influence with the 
heavenly powers. (“God has placed within 
the power of his Zaddikim” the timing of 
the final phase.) By bringing the destruc- 
tion to its term, the. birth of the new world 
would be achieved and Israel saved. 

To the Yehudi the-evil of Gog is not an 
independent phenomenon of the material 
world; it derives its strength from the dark- 
ness in man. The Yehudi's path to redemp- 
tion is not through the dialectics of destruc- 
tion but, like the ancient prophets, directly 
through spiritual purification by repentance. 
Therefore he is opposed to magical interven- 
tion. Even if successful, it would in itself 
accomplish nothing, since it would not puri- 
fy. “The miracle is not of such great im- 
portance. . . . The miracle merely bears wit- 
ness.” The task is to lift up the Shekhinah, 
which lies faint and weeping in the dust 
of exile—and to do this one must penetrate 
evil to free the good from it and create 
within the self a place for the Kingdom. 

But will Israel be redeemed through the 
turning of teshuvah? The Seer’s decision 
to manipulate external forces is based on a 
profound despair over Israel’s moral strength. 


“The men of Israel will not repent,” he 
said. “And yet will the Redeemer come.” 

As the Seer’s undertaking in support of 
Napoleon clarifies itself, a crack appears in 
the congregation of Lublin. On Shavuot 
he had gathered about his table sixty chosen 
disciples, corresponding to the sixty heroes 
around the bed of Solomon. There, in an 
inspired exegesis of the fires of Mount Sinai, 
he announced that world conflict was to be 
kindled and the mountain melted once more. 
It was then that the Yehudi, Rabbi David of 
Lelov, and Rabbi Bunam, the apothecary, 
confessed to the Seer that they had under- 
gone “an experience which severely shook 
their integration with Lublin.” The bond 
had been loosened. And immediately there- 
after Rabbi Bunam told the Yehudi that 
a house was waiting for him in the town of 
Pshysha. 

A striking scene betwen the Seer and 
Rabbi Bunam, whom the Seer had once 
saved from the egotism of studying other 
men with detached curiosity, brings to an 
end the First Part and discloses that the 
split in Lublin has been accomplished. 
With the dark psychological absoluteness 
of Kafka, the dialogue of the two philos- 
ophers recapitulates the spiritual ties be- 
tween them and resolves itself into declara- 
tion of the breach as Bunam responds to 
the Seer’s, “We, too, need you, Bunam, for 
our purpose,” with, “Rabbi, my lungs and 
my mouth could never learn to blow this 
shofar.” 


HE Second Part is more fragmentary and 
5 end than the First; and there are 
more wonder-workings, visions and telepathy. 

For a while events in Europe seemed to 
disappoint the Lublin rabbi’s hope that the 
last days were coming, but his spirit re- 
mained fixed on the duty of the Zaddik “to 
make Napoleon into Gog” and not to allow 
“the density of happenings to thin out.” 
And when Napoleon moved toward Poland 
and Russia, the rabbi’s resolve deepened 
and he undertook the practice of magic in 
earnest, seeking to heighten the European 
conflagration by influencing the dreams of 
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Napoleon and the Czar and by concentrat- 
ing the will of the Hasidic communities. 
At the same time he began to hate the hu- 
manistic Yehudi whose attitude, he felt, 
was interfering with the gathering of spirit- 
ual force needed for his plan. 

With Napoleon defeated in Russia, the 
Seer had to acknowledge a severe setback. 
But though he had now lost all inner direc- 
tion, he would not give up his-effort. Instead 
he determined to “send a messenger to 
Heaven” for guidance. For this role he se- 
lected the Yehudi, and though the latter was 
opposed to his doings he obeyed the disci- 
pline of the Hasid. Thus on the Feast of 
Tabernacles he sent himself off to the other 
world, entering through the ecstasy of prayer 
into a state of voluntary possession which 
brought about his death. 

So terminated the conflict between the 
leaders of Lublin and Pshysha, between 
him who saw Gog in the world and him who 
saw the evil within. 

The Epilogue is mysterious. With in- 
creasing desperation the Seer and the rabbi 
of Rymanov continued their efforts even 
after Napoleon had fallen. Finally, the 
Seer fixed the coming of the Messiah 
for the noon hour of the Ninth of Ab, and 
at that hour, with a look of astonishment on 
his face, he expired suddenly. A disciple 
noted the irony that “in this manner (in 
the prediction of the Messiah) the time of 
his death was being made known to him.” 
And the death of the Seer brought to an 
end the school of Lublin. It was said later 
that, “The true Lublin never saw the light 
of day.” 


;™ The Sake Of Heaven is a philosophi- 
cal novel, not in the ordinary sense of a 
novel of ideas, but of a human struggle with 
existence and non-existence. The supernatu- 
ral world of the rabbis is not merely a myth 
and concept of the gnind; it takes on reality 
through their action as adepts of. spirit— 
they know themselves and perfect them- 
selves-in it with a concreteness and clarity 
impossible to the detached empirical ego. 
The experiments of both Lublin and Pshysha 


failed; they were doomed in advance, since 
both the miraculous and the pure are im- 
possible. But theirs was the doom of poetic 
tragedy, not the doom of primitiveness and 
ignorance. 

It is true that Hasidism reflected the stag 
nation, disintegration and essential hope 
lessness of Jewish life in 18th- and 19th-cen 
tury Poland; and that by movement upward 
toward heaven and away from the objective 
facts of its situation, it did nothing to break 
the stasis in which the Jew was trapped, 
but even deepened and confirmed it. From 
the point of view of historical progress and 
practical reason, Zaddikism was therefore 
opium and decadence. 

There is, however, no indication that 
practical historical thinking could have 
solved the problems of the settlements in 
the Russian Pale, based on trading, innkeep 
ing, and petty crafts within a sea of feudal 
ism, and steadily compressed by restrictions 
imposed under the promptings of Gentil 
commercial competitors and the rancor of 
the Church. 

Moreover, granted that the Hasidim were 
insensible to progress, men and nations are 
valued for what they are, and for the quality 
of their vision of the world, not for their 
ability to take advantage of opportunities. 
To live in a state of inspiration and delicate 
understanding, to create exalted men and 
exalted ideas in the midst of poverty and 
isolation Cor under any ‘conditions for that 
matter ), is a value in itself—a value of human 
existence that cannot be negated by the 
contention that more attention should hav« 
been paid to the conditions of existence. 

Hasidism was a creative surge in perhaps 
the only direction in which it was possible 
for Jewish life in Poland to go—upwards. 
It is of special interest to us that the core 
of this movement is disclosed by Buber to be 
a remarkably sensitive education by which 
individuals were held in communion with 
one another. By the measure of the spiritual! 
stature of the men created in the Hasidic 
communions, under conditions that crushed 
other groups into insensibility, they were 
perhaps not failures at all. 





CLEM HAS BEEN HERE 


Second Thoughts on the American Soldier in Europe 


KARL FRUCHT 


HAT do American veterans think 

of the rest of the world? On this 

question the experts split all the 
way from Smith, who knows that the main 
hope is Allied unity, to Jones who wants 
America to keep the peace with plenty 
of atom bombs. Of the Gls heard from so 
far, few have echoed the “pre-Pearl Harbor 
isolationist” expert, and yet, if he went 
abroad now, a survey of the inscriptions left 
behind by our troops might well delight him. 

“Limeys are yellow . . . Dagoes are ——... 
CLEM HAS BEEN HERE... —— the DPs 

.. Frogs smell . . .” 

Chis is a fair sample of what American 
soldiers in Europe have read for years now, 
on tables, house walls, monuments or latrine 
Wherever Gls passed on the long 
way home, Clem had been first, and every- 
where his signature was ringed with abuse. 
Sometimes it was abuse of “the brass” or 
of certain of Clem’s fellows in the U. S. 


doors. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN-BORN Kari Frucnr ‘told 
the story of his experiences with a Prisoner of 
War Interrogation team of the First Army, from 
Normandy to Torgau and back, in the January 
issue of Commentary. He here pays his re- 
spects to that complex person, GI Joe, about 
whom he found many civilians running quite 
in alarmist temperature when he returned to 
the States two months ago. Before he came 
to this country, Mr. Frucht earned an LL.D. 
from the University at Vienna in 1935, was a 
contributor to Austrian and Swiss papers, and 
a research worker for Austrian trade organiza 
tions. Mr. Frucht served with the Military 
Intelligence Service of our Army soon after his 
arrival here in 1941. At present he is peace- 
ably employed in doing research in medieval 
history for a historical publishing company. A 
book on the German people at the moment of 
their collapse, by Mr. Frucht and a team-mate 
irom First Army headquarters, will be pub 
lished late this year by Readers Press in New 
York. 
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Army, like “niggers” or “kikes.” Mostly 
it was abuse of his allies, or of the liberated 
peoples. Never—well, hardly ever—was it 
abuse of the enemy. On the subject of 
“krauts” Clem had so little to say that 
he was rumored never to have seen one. 

By now the folks back home have heard 
of Clem, too. They have seen drawings of 
the little fellow with the big ears showing 
over the rail of a transport; his antecedents 
have been discussed in the press. The 82nd 
Airborne Division has boasted of having the 
“real low down”: Clem, it said, came from 
an ad in Liverpool harbor. From afar, the 
50 ft. initials of Camell’s Laird Engineering 
Management read C-L-E-M. But most vet- 
erans will believe that tracking down Clem 
was too tough a job for even the 82nd. 
Perhaps he was once a GI from Arkansas 
who liked to tell the world where-all he had 
been. Perhaps he was no one and came 
from nowhere. What matters, about Clem 
as about anyone, is not so much where he 
came from as where he went, what he 
did, and what company he kept there. 

It is interesting to compare Clem with 
his older buddy, GI Joe. This popular 
typification of the American soldier of World 
War II originated in the Army, too—in the 
training camps where strangers called each 
other “Joe,” as they had done as civilians. 
But the expression “GI Joe” was snapped 
up by the press and radio correspondents, 
and from their stories graduated into the re- 
fined spheres of the editorial page, the war 
bond poster, and the campaign rally. As 
a result Joe has since been on perfect be- 
havior. He gripes but remains printable. 
He is the big brother of the oppressed, in- 
capable of trading on his role as liberator. 
He never forgets that he won the war by 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with his allies. 
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The circumstances in which his name was 
publicized made GI Joe represent an ideal— 
the American fighting man at his best. 

Clem was under no such compulsion. By 
the time his name got into print it was 
known to every enlisted man in the ETO. 
No Congresswoman ever spoke about Clem. 
In fact, with some exceptions of low grade, 
he shunned feminine company. He grew and 
flourished in spots where men are men and 
drop their inhibitions. If Clem happened 
to be the GI at his worst, there was no 
reason why he should not show it~-in this 
privacy. Wherever he appeared, he clung 
to his stubborn primitiveness and monosyl- 
labic style. He would tell no more in any 
place than the fact of his presence, some- 
times his present business, and his out- 
spoken, bluntly phrased dislikes. 

Unquestionably, the GI as Clem ex- 
pressed more of his true feelings than he 
did as Joe. Some Americans are certain, 
too, that the latrine wisdom now pencilled 
all over Europe by Clem shows what the 
veteran really thinks, his real sympathies 
This logic skips a main 
point. Clem’s reactions were due to a lot 
of things, but rarely to thought. 

An incident which took place in the 
Saar, shortly after V-E Day, illustrates the 
dangers of snap judgment. At a show, a 
GI chorus sang the national anthems of the 
four principal Allies before an audience 
largely drawn from a Pennsylvania National 
Guard division. “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” was heard standing and warmly ap- 
plauded at the end. “God Save the King,” 
also heard standing, received scant applause, 
and the “Marseillaise” none at all. But to 
the “Internationale” the boys gave a spon- 
taneous ovation which ‘vould have shocked 
their native Philadelphia suburbs unless 
they had known the story of the outfit. 
The division had gone overseas late in 1943, 
too late to see the English under fire; it had 
missed the invasion and seen the French 
only briefly at their worst moment, a few 
weeks after the liberation, and it had not 
seen the Russians at all. But it had fought 
its way toward them clear across-Germany, 


and antipathies. 


and felt the enemy weaken at each Russian 
push. Next fall, back in the suburbs, those 
veterans will vote Republican and damn the 
Communists like everybody else. If anything 
remains from the days when they watched 
the Eastern line draw closer on the situation 
map, it will be little more than a vague 
friendly instinct. But overseas, only a few 
weeks after Germany quit, the memory was 
still strong enough to make them cheer what 
they would normally hiss at home. 


“ewan philosophy stems largely from 
J emotional reactions of a noncombatant 
army on foreign soil. The important word is 
noncombatant. Neither Clem nor his ideas 
were conspicuous in the fighting lines. He 
was distinctly a creature of the “repple- 
depple”—the Replacement Depot (which 
after V-Day became a Redeployment Cen- 
ter), usually a tent city located miles from 
nowhere and loathed by every GI who ever 
spent a week or a year in one. Here the 
soldier found himself “sweating out” an as 
signment or a shipment home, unable to 
make friends, not with any outfit, not on any 
payroll, not in Europe and not in the States. 
Repple-depples were hells, with the damned 
not soldiers but numbers—numbers acquiring 
neuroses. They were Clem’s home grounds 
and the most fertile soil for his way of think- 
ing, or not thinking. 

The favorite jibe against the “Limeys”’ 
was that they could not fight. Most fre- 
quently adduced as “evidence” was their 
delay in capturing Caen, the pivot of 
the Normandy breakout. But at St. Lé, 
where we lay in the hedgerows waiting 
for Caen to fall, there was little griping 
about this delay—certainly no more than 
about our own failure to take the all-im 
portant supply port of Cherbourg as fast as 
expected. We were too grateful to ‘the 
British for keeping the counter-attacking 
Nazis off our flank to entertain any notion 
that they were “yellow.” It was only later, 
from replacements fresh from English camps, 
that we heard Caen cited in support of 
this notion, with the full aplomb of those 


who were not there. 
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To some extent this silliest of canards 
was a defensive reaction. When we occu- 
pied England—and for all practical purposes 
our visit was an occupation, though by con- 
sent—none of us had yet done any fighting. 
The English had been fighting for years, 
had whipped the Nazis in the air, at sea, 
and in Africa, and were justly proud of it 
all. Their pride hurt ours. After all, we 
were the big brothers. We had come to 
deal with the bully they could not handle. 
We were prepared to be nice to them, con- 
siderate and sympathetic, if a little conde- 
scending. 

When we arrived, the island*had beaten 
the Blitz. Goering no longer had many 
planes to send over, and he had no rockets 
yet. We did not actually see British civilian 
courage. We saw the ruins, of course, the 
meager rations and wide distress, and we 


felt pity. We also felt rich. We used to 


throw handfuls of silver to children and 
laugh goodnaturedly when they scrambled 
for the shillings, and the adults hated us 
for “throwing money after people.” 


We had heard much, before we occupied 
England, about the horrible prejudices of 
an ossified society. We found a country 
where German bombs and a draconically 
egalitarian rationing system had cut deep 
into the old class lines and where a num- 
ber of us were in fact surprised by the 
lack of prejudice a:.d discrimination. The 
difference was not so great in regard to anti- 
Semitism (few American soldiers showed 
any open antipathy to the Cohns and 
Jacobowskys in their units), but in the 
attitude toward Negroes it was striking. I 
remember an overnight stop in a blacked- 
out town in the Midlands which had been 
taken over by colored troops—“niggers” as 
Clem would say—and the row started by a 
GI whose name might have been Clem, 
when two of his colored compatriots in 
Uncle Sam's uniform passed in the nar- 
row street, with laughing British girls 
hooked under. And I remember the look 
on the girls’ faces when Clem started rant- 
ing about “those Limey—who don’t know 
better’n to mix with the black. . . .” 


In general, if we got along all right in 
occupied England, a major part of the credit 
was due to the girls. At first they gasped 
at any breezy, “Hiyah, babe,” but they soon 
got used to that. With their own men gone 
for years, for no one knew how much 
longer, the girls of England welcomed a 
flood of boys who were friendly and brash 
and a bit scared underneath and craving 
feminine companionship. And thousands 
of them married Americans. 


NHERITED prejudice, girls, comparative 
| wealth, tact or the lack of it, and judg- 
ment of the extent to which others had con- 
tributed to victory: these were the five points 
determining the GI view of all foreigners. 
In the British case they worked out rather 
well. In France they did not. First, and 
worst of ali, the French did not conform 
to preconceived American ideas, inherited 
from Gls of World War I. But the old 
AEF came to France just as we came to 
England—as friends relieving a fighting ally, 
a country which was hard pressed but still 
standing, where the poilus had been at the 
front for three years and the girls were 
happy to show the Yanks a good time. 
Our arrival in 1944 was different, and so 
were the French. 

The ones in Normandy were battle- 
shocked. With their homes ruined and 
members of their families killed or wounded 
by our invasion, they did not show the en- 
thusiasm we expected of the newly liberated. 
The Parisians were enthusiastic enough, at 
first, but injected a sour note into the he- 
roes’ welcome by talking as if they had freed 
themselves. They ran about excitedly, wear- 
ing FFI armlets, brandishing pistols, and the 
prevalent GI reaction was, “Baloney.” The 
girls were not as advertised, either. No short- 
age of men had preceded our entry; there 
had been plenty of Frenchmen around, both 
resisters and collaborators, and a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle German soldiers. 
Besides, the return of the French war pris- 
oners and deported workers was thought to 
be imminent. The girls were willing but 
often rather critical, opinionated, obstinate 
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—quite unlike Mademoiselle of Armentiéres. 

Too, the French had expected to be lib- 
erated, not reoccupied. When it appeared 
that the war would last awhile and that the 
Yanks would stay even longer, when the 
repple-depples sprang up everywhere and 
USFET took over the big ports and the big 
hotels and half of the Riviera as a play- 
ground for Gls on leave,-when the French 
found out that they were still to have a 
foreign army in the country, comparisons 
became inevitable. They were not always 
favorable to our friendly occupation. When 
we used I.R.T. rush-hour tactics in the 
Métro, the Parisians gasped and moaned, 
“Méme les Allemands ne poussaient pas 
comme ¢a—not even the Germans pushed 
like that!” It was upsetting to feel that in 
France, which we had fought to free, we 
were not even as welcome as in England. 

Nor, finally, were we as rich as we had 
been in England. Goods were scarce in 
France and rationing had broken down un- 
der the pressure of a black market fostered 
by both the Germans and the Underground, 
who had used it against each other. To 
keep us from buying up what little was left, 
an exchange rate had been fixed under 
which an American private had to spend 
a month’s pay in taking a girl out to dinner. 
We suddenly were poor, and it was no great 
wonder that many started picking up some 
of the easy money offered by the black 
market. 

Out of all this came the wave of GI 
Francophobia which in the end stirred the 
War Department into putting out a pamph- 
let by a best-selling author: “112 Gripes 
Against the French,” complete with answers 
—a remarkable advance for a form of liter- 
ature whosegnative habitat was the latrine, 
and in which authorship originally used to 
be acknowledged only by Clem. From in- 
sufficient plumbing, and the untilled fields 
(to which the answer was not that French 
farmers were ‘lazy but that they were in 
German prison camps), the gripes ranged to 
indignation over a French claim to have 
given Americans their Statue of Liberty. To 
this the pamphlet merely replied, “It’s true.” 


The author did an excellent job, but its 
effect may be doubted. Gls will gripe against 
France and the French as long as they can 
not amuse themselves there as their fathers 
did in World War I—and they will do that 
simply because this is World War II. How 
ever, it is doubtful whether even 112 gripes 
will lastingly affect whatever is American 
opinion of Lafayette’s country. Our boys 
in France have operated on the black mar- 
ket; they do hang out in bars and raid the 
dives of Montmartre. But they also study 
at the Sorbonne, take courses in Biarritz 
under the Army Educational Program, and 
flock to the Opéra, the Comédie Frangaise, 
the Louvre. And frequently these are th: 
same boys who gave the Place Pigalle its 
new name of “Pig Alley,” and whose loud, 
if not too euphonious dawn-patrol choruses 
in the streets of Nicé caused old French 
ladies to sigh through open windows, “Oh 
ces Américains—” 


| jee odd reactions began in Germany. It 
was odd—unless you closely considered 
the background—for graduates of U. S. 
Army indoctrination courses to wonder why 
we ever had to fight such a fine people. 
It also was strange for men who had seen 
the concentration-camp movies, if not the 
real, unfumigated thing, to opine that al! 
these so-called enslaved people really were 
“inferior” and needed stern rule by their 
betters. And yet such opinions have been 
heard around every displaced-persons camp 
in the American zone. It was certainly odd 
for an American officer in Berlin to tell 
a German girl that the Jews had started the 
war—an observation to which the girl, no less 
surprisingly, replied, “Don't say such things 
here, please. They've got us into enough 
trouble.” 

It was odd—unless you considered the 
background. And the background factors 
were the same as in the Allied countries: 
noncombatant army, girls, money, inter 
Allied vanity, and previous prejudices. Social 
ite and would-be socialite Gls felt that afte: 
all, people with German names were a bette: 
class than those with Polish, Czech or Greek, 
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not to say Jewish names. And then there 
were the plumbing and the Reichsautobah- 
nen, the cleanliness, the efficiency, and the 
war machine whose technical perfection and 
fanatic spirit soldiers admired—especially if 
they had not faced it in combat. 

All these seeds of a liking for the enemy 
had been sown at home. They had lain 
buried during actual hostilities and really 
began to bloom only some time after the 
start of the occupation period. That in 
fact they did exist before was proved more 
than once by the rather shamefaced testi- 
mony of freed American prisoners—above all, 
those taken in the December breakthrough. 
They told about the first slave-workers they 
had seen, who gave them the V-sign as they 
were marched to the rear, and how they had 
despised these future DPs and felt that they, 
the PWs, were way above such “scum.” 
They told “of a sudden feeling of respect 
when the slave-workers walked past on the 
outside while they sat behind barbed wire. 
lt took this demonstration of the relativity 
of liberty to make them think. And they told 
of their final conversion when the “super- 
men” starved and maltreated them and the 
“subhumans” gave them of their own starva- 
tion rations. 

Not many Gls who were German prisoners 
will be pro-German or sneer at Germany's 
victims. Nor will many of the combat 
troops who fought their way from the inva 
sion beaches to the Elbe and the Alps. 
Most of them have seen too much on 
that way which they will never forget. 
But they are now mostly civilians, and 
the more numerous rear area units fol- 
lowing in their wake saw very little, while 
the replacements which will soon make up 
four-fifths of the occupation force saw noth- 
ing at all. Last fall the replacements were 
polled by the Army, with results that were 
kept secret for months. Fifty-one per cent 
thought that Hitler “did the Reich a lot of 
good before 1939.” Thirty per cent preferred 
the Germans to both the French and the 
English. Twenty-four per cent were willing 
to concede a German right to rule Europe 
and 22 per cent were satisfied that the 


Germans had “good reasons” for their per- 
secution of the Jews, with another 10 per 
cent undecided. Even to AMG authorities 
the survey “appeared to indicate that the 
American soldier in some cases had fallen 
for the propaganda of Germans echoing Dr. 
Goebbels.” He certainly had—because he 
had seen little and been shown less. 

These occupation troops found Europe a 
place where friends could be bought with 
a cigarette or even a chocolate bar. - It 
worked everywhere, but it fetched the most 
pleasingly servile gratitude in Germany. 
Outside the Reich all sorts of people boasted 
of their part in our victory, whereas the 
Germans willingly acknowledged that they 
had been licked by American power alone. 
The black market also was more lucrative 
in Germany, and easier to get into. To 
make a killing in France, a man might 
have to embezzle Army stores and risk ten 
years at hard labor; in Germany he simply 
“liberated” automobiles, typewriters, cam- 
eras, jewelry and whatever else struck his 
fancy. 


HE girls in Germany were in a class by 

themselves; and for the most part relations 
with German womanhood descended to 
Clem’s level; the writing space which he 
devoted to girls multiplied after D-Day. 
“We come as conquerors,” General Eisen- 
hower warned his men as they moved into 
Germany. But in the approach to the other 
sex, the difference between liberators and 
conquerors was nil. 

We found that, virtually uninhibited after 
years of Nazi education for free love, the girls 
in Germany were ready, willing and able 
to carry on the war for the Fatherland 
with weapons of their own—and that with- 
out distinction of age, looks, married status, 
wealth or social position, and with no more 
than a snicker for the Allied fraternization 
ban. 

The case of a friend of mine is an illus- 
tration of the working of Goebbels’ feminine 
delayed-action bombs. Mac was a corporal 
in a combat unit, had been in the front 
lines since D-Day, had witnessed the SS 
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atrocities in the Ardennes, had seen Buchen- 
wald a day after its capture, and had learned 
to despise the Germans as much as any 
man I knew. He finally landed in a small 
Hessian town where he was to screen Ger- 
man war prisoners for discharge. Soon 
thereafter we met again, and he told me 
about his new girl. Her name was Grete 
and she was very pretty. Her husband was 
a PW in Mac’s cage; Mac would probably 
get his case. “I’m afraid,” he said, “I'll 
have to recommend him for discharge. There 
seems to be nothing we might hold him on.” 
Grete herself, he told me, loathed the Nazis, 
though her sister Liese was still proud of 
being one. It was a pity, because Liese 
spoke English fluently. and was a good typ- 
ist and stenographer. Mac had given her 
a dressing down, but without results. “Give 
me time,” she had said. “I’ve been a Nazi 
all my life. Do you want me to change 
in a week, just because you’re here now?” 
Mac told the story with a grim face, but in 
his voice was a touch of admiration. 

Three weeks later he drove me over to 
his little town. Everything was going fa- 
mously, he said. Grete’s husband had been 
discharged but it had made no difference. 
She did not like him, anyhow. Mac was 
her real love. Liese was now working for 
the Army. They had decided she was too 
capable to let her past political afhliations 
stand in the way of their using her. Efh- 
cient help was essential to reconstruction, 
and the Germans had to be shown that we 
could put them on their feet faster than the 
Russians, or they would all go Communist. 
Besides, we would need their help when the 
war with Russia came along. 

A stalled civilian car came in sight on the 
Reichsautobahn. Mac slowed down, until 
he read the English inscription, “Jewish- 
operated vehicle.” . Then he stepped on the 
gas. When I remonstrated, he laughed. 
“Don’t be silly—I bet he isn’t even Jewish. 
They’re all producing Jewish grandmothers 
now. I'd rather trust an honest Nazi and 
knew who I’m dealing with.” 

In Mac’s town, on a wall of the house 
where he was billeted, I noticed an inscrip- 


tion which had not been there a month be- 
fore. It said, in block letters, “CLEM HAS 
BEEN HERE.” 


I" Germany, Clem could give free rein 
to the prejudices he had felt, but seldom 
expressed back home. In our Army anti- 
Semitism was not a serious problem (at least 
not in the European theater), while anti- 
Negro prejudice was a very serious one and 
often led to clashes. Yet it would be naive 
to conclude that there were no Jew-baiters 
among our troops. The difference in atti- 
tude was probably due to the segregation 
of colored Gls in Jim Crow units. Jewish 
Gls benefited from the company spirit, the 
comradeship that goes with every soldier's 
pride in “the outfit.” But in Germany the 
boys met Jews who did not wear American 
uniforms but rags and yellow patches, Jews 
unmistakably marked as such, without rights 
or standing. Then it became very clear that 
serving in all ranks of the U. S. Army wer 
men who did not like Jews any better than 
Negroes, and that others who had nothing 
against Negroes still did not like Jews. 

Those were the officers who kept the Jews 
in their original, barely cleaned-up concen 
tration and slave-labor camps and balked at 
executing General Eisenhower's order to 
house these German victims by evicting 
Germans. Those were the enlisted men who 
waxed indignant—not over the Jews’ con 
tinued imprisonment but over having to pull 
guard at Jewish DP camps—and vented their 
indignation on the inmates, as if these had 
not yet suffered enough. Of course, some 
of our Clems declared such miserable 
wretches weren’t kept locked up for noth- 
ing—the Poles in England had known the 
way to treat them—the British probably 
knew why they wouldn’t let them into Pales 
tine—after all, that country belongs to the 
Arabs, tough guys, sort of like our own 
American Indians, and no one ought to try 
to take their country away from them—well, 
why not just give all the Jews to the Reds? 
Maybe the Germans weren't so all-fired 
wrong... 


It became a familiar line. How much 
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energy was required of Headquarters to keep 
the line from becoming a policy is known 
to only a handful of men. But the fact 
that it did mot become policy seeped all 
the way down to the latrine level. Though 
many unkind comments on DPs at large 
have since appeared around Clem’s signa- 
ture, direct attacks on Jews so far have re- 
mained few and far between. Here is an 
almost unique case of voluntary self-censor- 
ship by an individual accustomed to the ul- 
timate in freedom of speech, as befits a 
free American. 

For that is what Clem is. We may call 
the tenor of his writings un-American; the 
fact of his writing them is strikingly Ameri- 
can. We need merely glance at the works 
of similar type which the “krauts” left be- 
hind in France. There is always of course 
the official anthology, complete with dirty 
remarks about enemies of the Reich, Jews 
or “Jew lackeys.” Yet mudslinging covers 
a mere fraction of the Nazi walls. The 
main space serves for positive, patriotic ut- 
terances. With hardly a slogan missing, it 
almost seems as though in the Wehrmacht 


physical functions too had suffered a kind of 
Gleichschaltung and been coordinated with 


the Fuehrer’s words and aims. A German 
soldier was a robot even in the latrine. 
Clem was free. Clem was an American. 
Always and everywhere in World War II 
the GI was both Joe and Clem. He ran 
the gamut of American traits, good and bad. 
He was matter-of-factly heroic up front, and 
drunk and disorderly when out on a pass. 
He was smart and a sucker, generous and a 
racketeer, now eagerly appreciative of the 
values of the Old World, now boorish and 
vulgar toward its people. The “ill will” 
the boys are said to create abroad must be 
considered in the light of what used to be 
said there about Americans in peacetime. 
The same charges, almost word for word, 


are now made against the Americans in 
uniform. But if no permanent ill will resulted 
from earlier anti-Yankee outbursts, present 
criticism of the Gls is not likely to produce 
it either. 

Allowing for changed conditions, the at- 
titudes of the Americans also were much 
what they had been in peacetime—when in 
fact they had largely developed. Of 
the millions of jibes that Clem wrote on 
the walls of Europe, few might not just as 
well have been penned by some crabby, 
contrary, and often foul-mouthed pre-war 
tourist. Even Clem’s prime and singular 
purpose has been that of the disgruntled 
traveler: to get home in a hurry. 

In a flood of gripes and abuse Clem has 
completed the Odyssey of the American sol- 
dier of World War II. He has sweated out 
transports in repple-depples and staging areas 
and ports of embarkation. He did his last 
KP here, cleaned his last yard there, spent 
his last day in the guard-house over yonder. 
He spat out his last K-rations, and after 
one of the last westward crossings of the 
Queens his name was found in two hundred 
place§ abroad. Griping, bitching, raising his 
own frustrated hell with pencil on private 
walls, he has reached the one and only goal 
he shared with millions of others. Clem 
has come home. 

So Clem and his gripes reach the parting 
of their ways. Henceforth, the veterans 
will have to make up their minds about the 
world they live in. As Gls they could sim- 
ply blow off emotional steam on a wall or 
latrine door, for the decisions were out of 
their hands; but those days are gone with 
the uniform. Clem, the ever-unreasoning, 
will meanwhile go to a GI Elysium and bliss- . 
fully sweat out an eternal last night as a 
soldier. Unless his disembodied gripes should 
get out of hand and start another war, he 
will probably remain there. 








THE FREEDOM OF THE CHESSBOARD 


Jewish Achievement in the Royal Game 
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official German chess publication, 

printed a series of articles which dealt 
harshly with what was described as the 
“Jewish idea of defense,” which had, it 
was claimed, vitiated the chess world for 
half a century. Jewish chess players, it 
said, were lacking in courage and devoid 
of creative ability. Chess, the Schachzeitung 
argued, contained two main streams of de- 
velopment—the spiritual and the material, 
the aggressive and the defensive, the artistic 
and the grasping—the Aryan and the Jewish. 
World champion Alexander Alekhine, at 
the time an unwilling guest of the Germans, 
represented the former influence, while Dr. 
Emanuel Lasker, a former champion who 
died in 1940, epitomized by his style and 
actions the Jew. * 
_ The 1937 title match between Alekhine 
and Max Euwe, a Dutch schoolmaster and 
liberal, marked the final triumph of the 
Aryan principle. Proof of this lay in the 
fact that Alekhine’s second had been the 
Austrian Aryan, Erich Eliskases, while Dr. 
Euwe had been assisted in his preparations 


[ 1941 the Deutsche Schachzeitung, the 
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and analysis by an American Jew, Reuben 
Fine. The Schachzeitung discovered an ac- 
tive conspiracy by the “Jewish World” to 
keep a friend and supporter in the game’s 
top position. Yet Aryan supremacy had 
again been vindicated, albeit by the victory 
of a Russian-born Frenchman. 

The Deutsche Schachzeitung articles 
have been ascribed to Dr. Alekhine himselt. 
He claims: 1) He did not .write them. 
2) He wrote an entirely different article, 
which the Nazis rewrote and printed under 
his signature. He has been “forgiven” by 
the British Chess Federation, but has been 
blacklisted by the rest of the democratic 
world. He has been unable to obtain a visa 
to the United States, and the Russians have 
rechristened the system of opening play ini- 
tiated and developed by him, and known 
as the “Alekhine Defense,” the “Moscow 
Opening.” 

The content of these and similar de- 
famatory articles are probably only interest- 
ing as curious reflections of Nazi thought- 
processes. But one quickly notes in any 
survey of the chess field that Jews have 
been prominent in it for three-quarters of a 
century. International - tournaments have 
been studded with the names and achieve- 
ments of Jewish chessmasters; Wilhelm 
Steinitz and then Emanuel Lasker held the 
world title for 55 years; the roster of na- 
tional champjons has for decades been pre- 
dominantly Jewish—Reshevsky, Fine and 
Denker in the United States, Koltanowski 
in Belgium, Botwinnik and Levenfish in 
Russia, Yanofsky in Canada, Koshnitzky 
in Australia, Steiner in Hungary, Rubin- 
stein and Najdorf in Poland, Speilman in 
Austria, etc., etc. 

For the statistically inclined, the lists of 
players at major tournaments give over- 
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whelming proof of Jewish dominance. The 
four most important pre-war tournaments 
were the Nottingham (1936), Stockholm 
Team (1937), AVRO (1938) and the U. S. 
Championships. At Nottingham, five of the 
fifteen competitors were Jewish, and these 
finished first, third, fourth, seventh and 
eighth. The Stockholm event was won by 
the United States, whose five-man team in- 
cluded four Jews. A total of thirteen out of 
the twenty-five in the five top teams were 
Jewish CU. S., Hungary, Poland, Argentina, 
Czechoslovakia). In the AVRO tournament, 
comprising the then recognized eight greatest 
players in the world, four Jews participated, 
one of them, the American Reuben Fine, 
finishing in a tie for first place, and the 
other, Reshevsky, tying for third. In the 
1938 United States championship tourna- 
ment, fifteen out of seventeen players, in- 
cluding the winners of the first ten places, 
were Jewish. 

More recent matches tell the same story. 
In a radio match held over the 1945 Labor 
Day weekend between teams representing 
Russia and the United States, nine of ten 
American players were Jewish, four of the 
ten Russians. 

In the 1945 Pan-American tournament, 
held at Hollywood in August, seven of thir- 
teen competitors were Jewish. The first place 
and the championship of the hemisphere was 
gained by Samuel Reshevsky, Polish-born 
American master. 

-Chess, as a former district attorney of 
New York once remarked, is “Jewish ath- 
letics.” Why is it that Jews play chess as 
much and as well as they do? 


hes in the Middle Ages was a diversion 
J of the nobility. Brought to popularity 
by the Moors, it caught on along the Medi- 
terranean coast, moving northward with the 
passage of time and the growth of towns. It 
remained a “gentleman’s pastime” until the 
middle of the 19th century, when the rise 
of professionalism in chess opened up a 
new and amazing popularity for it through- 
out Europe. 

For with the appearance of the profes- 


sional the game found itself in. the hands 
of a group of persistent exponents—men 
whose self-interest demanded that they 
make their chosen field of endeavor profit- 
able. In the year 1851 the first of a long 
series of international tournaments was held 
in London. Its success precipitated a tidal 
wave of activity. The professionals organ- 
ized chess clubs, published or edited maga- 
zines devoted to the game, conducted tour- 
naments, sought and found great and small 
patrons, and made Europe so chess-conscious 
that by 1900 there were few large towns in 
all Western Europe without chess clubs, 
and few that had not been at some time or 
other the seat of an important chess tourna- 
ment. 


Ews, like others, learned to play chess, 
J and grew to enjoy it. And it was chiefly 
the Jews of Europe who became its chess- 
masters, for socially, economically and psy- 
chologically they stood to gain most in 
this field. As it happened, it was in just 
those areas where Jews suffered that chess 
prospered most, and it was there that the 
greatest Jewish chessmasters arose. No 
chessmaster was subject to disabilities of 
residence or travel; hence escape on honor- 
able terms from an oppressive environment 
was easy for them. The renown of chess 
players—as well as of great rabbis—was in- 
ternational, with recognition from Jew and 
non-Jew alike. The games of a chess 
master, once recorded and printed, are as 
lasting as the writings of a scholar, and 
equally subjects of study. 

It is interesting to note that countries such 
as England and France, where Jews enjoyed 
earlier and fuller emancipation, have pro- 
duced few chessmasters and no Jewish 
players of international stature. 

European Jewry has always prized in- 
tellectual achievement above any other; the 
rabbi, the scholar, the teacher, these oc- 
cupied the honorific positions in Jewish 
society. Chess was a common enough pas- 
time among them, and regarded as a suitable 
activity for their students and disciples. The 
Talmud (Ketuboth 61 b) has reference to a 
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game which Rashi’s commentaries described 
as chess, and which it is permissible for a 
wife to indulge in. Akiba Rubinstein, the 
greatest chessmaster produced by Poland, 
was a yeshiva student before his chess talent 
became apparent. He left the yeshiva despite 
great social pressure, but was later ac- 
claimed by all of Polish Jewry. 

Sometimes chess could even benefit an 
entire community. The story is told of a 
small town in eastern Poland that was 
visited by a devout and wealthy butcher 
from Lodz who offered a gift of 500 rubles 
to the synagogue should any of its members 
defeat him at chess. The rabbi, the local 
innkeeper and a tailor were bested in their 
turn; then someone thought of a student 
who tutored the children of a nearby noble- 
man. Fetched in haste, he defeated the 
butcher and became a local hero. 

Living in the eternal shadow of his dis- 
abilities, the Jew thus found in chess one of 
the few fields that provided equality of 
opportunity, equality of mobility, and in 
which ability alone could grant success. 
The coffee-houses and inns of Europe 
formed the perfect expression of this 
equality; the chess sets they provided their 
customers gave those who were otherwise 
‘Sinferior” full freedom of play. The better 
man won, and no special advantages were 
required to become the better man. How 
many Jews could hope to be invited to the 
homes of the local gentry, government 
officials and the representatives of the 
military? Chess players frequently were, 
to play and to teach. Wilhelm Steinitz 
took his greatest delight in defeating such 
men as Johannes von Zukertort, a Junker- 
born English chessmaster. A feud is said 
to have developed between these two. 
Zukertort is said to have remarked that 
Steinitz was not a chess player, but a Jew. 
To which Steinitz replied that Zukertort 
was apparently neither. Zukertort never 
recognized Steinitz’ possession of the world 
championship. A dinner attended by the 
two was made memorable by the spectacle 
of both men rising to a toast to the greatest 
chess player in the world. 


Proficiency in chess, because of the 
European system of grading players, was 
quickly rewarded by recognition. A novice 
was admitted to a “minor” tournament. 
Should he win this, he was permitted to 
play in “major” (or “premier” tournaments 
Victory in these gave him the title of 
“Master,” and admission to international 
play, with the chance to win the title of 
“Grandmaster.” Recognition once achieved, 
the master travelled freely and was welcome 
wherever chess was played. Exhibition 
tours were common, and provided most 
masters with a steady source of income. 


= players regard their game as an art 
J which can reflect style, originality and 
depth of expression. The chess artist founds 
a school of play, becomes an authority on 
technical matters and a’ leader in the’ inter 
national chess community. Every closed 
circle makes its own heroes, important with 
in its own confines even when unknown 
outside. Capablanca, who did not lose a 
single game in eight years of competition, 
became a legend. His eventual defeat by 
a German Jew, Richard Reti, made the 
latter a hero the world over, and especially 
in Jewish circles. 

Wealthy Jewish families acted as patrons 
of the game and its Jewish masters. 
Steinitz was a welcome guest at many homes 
in London. The Rothschild family donated 
valuable prizes to a number of tournaments 
before the First World War. Germany, 
with its numerous resort towns, was the 
seat of many of the early tournaments, and 
later, German-Jewish chessmasters spread 
Yiddish and German phrases which have 
become part Of the language of the game. 
Examples, . in addition to the familiar 
“kibitzer,” are Luft, Sitzfleish, Sitzkreig, 
Patzer. European chessmakers from differ- 
ent countries often had to resort to Yid- 
dish in international tourneys as the best 
means of understanding one another. (The 
writer recently spent an afternoon in the 
company of a Belgian and a Hungarian, 
both chessmasters. English was tried, then 
French, and finally, for greatest clarity, 
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Yiddish.) This period—the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries—was indeed a golden 
age for the Jewish chessplayer. 

The Nazis at various times announced 
the death of most of the Jewish chess- 
masters of occupied Europe. A number of 
these men, however, appear to have escaped, 
largely through the assistance of sympa- 
thetic non-Jewish chess players. Rubin- 
stein, reported dead in 1939, was discovered 
safe in Belgium in 1944. Sapira, a Belgian, 
reappeared in Brussels after three years of in- 
cognito existence. Salo Flohr, champion of 
Czechoslovakia, escaped to Russia, as did 
the Hungarian Lilienthal (they both repre- 
sented Russia in the Labor Day matches). 
Lajos Steiner, an announced target of the 
Nazis, appears to have survived. The full 
story of the rescue of these and others is yet 
to be told, but the information available 
seems to indicate a breakdown of. Nazi 
coordination where chessmasters were con- 
cerned. Rubinstein, for example, was con- 
fined in a sanitarium in Poland, was ordered 
killed by the German authorities, was 
actually so reported, and, when found, was 


discovered to have been shipped to Belgium 
and the safety of another sanitarium. He is 
again playing chess, partly with the financial 
support of American chess players. 

Chess prospers most in urban areas, where 
large numbers of players have opportunity 
for frequent play; and urban centers are, 


of course, the usual centers of Jewish popu- 
lation. Here in the United States, New 
York is the leading chess center, and 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Los Angeles the 
“provincial” ones. The dominance of Jews 
in the chess circles of these cities—a develop- 
ment of the last thirty years— seems likely to 
continue. We have outstanding masters here 
now. Their prowess will not decrease, and 
it is already the highest in the world. Thus, 
for their lifetime at least—and they are all 
young men—Jewish players will continue 
to lead in American chess. 

Indeed, the postwar period may see the 
transfer of international play to the New 
World, and the development of new centers 
of interest in chess and the emergence of 
many more American masters. Meanwhile, 
the game has received its greatest enrich’ 
ment from those masters who were driven 
from Eastern Europe by poverty and oppres- 
sion. Their contribution is summarized by 
the American master, A. E. Santasiere (a 
Catholic), who wrote in one of a series of 
essays on the game: 

Steinitz, Reti, Speilman, Nimzowitz, to 
mention only a few . . . were all bold, passion- 
ate experimenters, ardent with an urge to 
beauty, disdaining personal material gain as the 
more important motivating force. Chess will 
always be indebted to their original and bril 
liant creations. This is not propaganda—it is 
truth, to be verified by evidence which is easily 
available. 





THE ARAB LEAGUE: TOOL OR POWER? 


BERNARD D. WEINRYB 


NEW political phenomenon burst 

upon the scene of Middle Eastern 

politics just about one year ago—the 
Arab “League. Disparaged as a tool of the 
British Colonial Office, denounced as a 
Fascist threat and hailed as a step to Arab 
unity, its character, origins, strength dnd 
future possibilities have not yet been made 
clear to the Western world. 

Formed in March 1945, the Arab League 
—consisting of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Trans- 
jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Yemen— 
made its international debut at the UNO 
conference in San Francisco soon after, and 
went on to open offices in London and 
Washington in October. The object of 
these offices was officially stated to be to 
supply information on aspects of modern 
Arab life, but the Washington office regis- 
tered with the State Department as a 
foreign propaganda office, and Mr. Ahmed 
Shukairy, its head, declared that he was 
here to counteract Zionist propaganda. 

The Arab League protested President 
Truman’s letter to Prime Minister Attlee 
asking him to let 100,000 Jews into Pales- 
tine; it protested Russia’s proposal that it 
become trustee for Tripolitania, and was 
active against the French during the Levant 
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crisis. Its greatest success, perhaps, wa 
the UNO conference in London, just ended, 
where, acting together, the five Arab League 
members of the UNO were successful 
getting a Syrian elected as Chairman 
the Budgetary Committee of the Genera! 
Assembly, a Lebanese elected to the Social 
and Economic Council, and secured {o: 
Egypt seats in the Security Council and | 
International Court of Justice. 
again they revealed a not unenviable s| 
in parliamentary tactics. 

The worried reader may be assured 
this point that the League is not yet a | 
cist threat, as has been claimed—at an) 
rate, not at this time—and it by no mean 
possesses the strength that these inter 
tional “successes” would indicate. Undou! 
edly, some of its success has been a nev 
paper success; to color-hungry unpolitic: 
reporters the Arab delegations, with thei: 
dramatic costumes, their glamorous princ: 
and their retinues of servants and milch 
goats are a godsend. 

Yet, taking every discount, the Aral 
League has arrived. It is now one of th 
most important factors in Near Eastern 
politics, and may in the future become even 
more important. Certainly, it is well worth 
a careful, realistic appraisal. 


Again a 


Strivings Toward Unity 
Like European movements of nationa! 
unity and independence in the roth cen 
tury, the, Arab movement began as a cu! 
tural revival, and only later was it coupled 


with political nationalistic aims. The ide: 
of Arab revival was born among the Arab 
intelligentsia in Syria and Egypt and had 
its roots in both Islamic traditions and 
modern nationalism. Its carriers in Syria 
were Lebanese Christians, educated in the 
then American College (now University) 0! 
Beirut and in mission schools, who launched 
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the cultural revival in the 1870's. In Egypt, 
a leaven of Syrian exiles and immigrants, 
combined with the preponderantly French 
culture of the upper classes, led to the adop- 
tion of some Western ideas of nationalism. 
In both countries, cultural aspirations drew 
strength from and at the same time helped 
inspire political opposition to the foreign 
rulers—Turkish and British. 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908 in 
the Ottoman Empire, which then included 
all the Arab countries except Egypt, gave 
impetus’ to the Arab national revival. In 
the parliament elected in accordance with 
the constitution adopted by the revolution, a 
bloc composed of all the Arab delegates laid 
the foundation for the idea of total Arab 
unification (then visualized in terms of an 
autonomous state inside the Ottoman Em- 
pire). Later, when the Young Turks devel- 
oped an exclusivist Turkish nationalism, the 
Arabs went into open opposition to Turkey. 
Arab officers in the Turkish Army and 
secret societies agitated against the Turks 
and for national freedom. 

Ihe Arab independence movement, 
coupled with the dynastic interests of Hus- 
sein ibn Ali, the Sherif of Mecca, plus 
English gold, paved the way for agitation 
for revolt against Turkey during World 
War I. The British encouraged the pan- 
Arabic aspirations of the influential Sherif, 
but even while negotiations with him were 
under way, secret agreements divided the 
Middle East into British and French zones 
of influence. At the San Remo Conference 
April 1920), Iraq and Palestine were al- 
lotted as mandates to Great Britain and 
Syria went to France. Hussein’s sons, Feisal 
and Abdullah became, a year later, King 
of Iraq and Emir of Transjordan (which 
was divorced from Palestine) respectively. 

Hussein’s territory was later overrun by 
the Central Arabian tribesmen of Ibn Saud 
and Hussein driven from his country, Ibn 
Saud emerged as a power in Arabia. In an 
attempt to spread his hegemony over the 
peninsula, Ibn Saud convoked a Pan-Islamic 
conference in Mecca in 1926, without result. 


But he succeeded in consolidating his king- 


dom by signing a treaty with Great Britain 
in 1927 and concluding treaties with Iraq 
and Transjordan at the beginning of the 
1930'S. 

In the other Arab countries, politically 
divided and struggling for independence, 
the cultural trends toward Arab unity be- 
came stronger. Growing Arab nationalism, 
now percolating down to the masses, found 
an outlet in uprisings, rebellions and riots 
(Syria, Iraq, Palestine). Often it was ex- 
ploited by local leaders for their own political 
aims. ‘The British Colonial Office, eager 
to preserve British domination in the Middle 
Last, developed the strategy of making con- 
cessions to popular nationalism, while at 
the same time using the ruling groups in 
each Arab country as pillars of British 
domination. Among British officialdom the 
idea of Arab unity or pan-Arabism, with its 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian tendencies, 
became the notion of Arab federation. 
(his was to comprise a loose confederation 
of cooperating independent Arab states. By 
this plan, its British sponsors sought to 
eliminate or blunt the anti-British tendencies 
of the pan-Arab movement and to appear 
as promoters of real Arab unity. The plan 
found response among extremist as well as 
more moderate groups; the former hoped to 
achieve at least a part of their aims, and 
the latter realized that regional loyalties 
were still strong and a single large Arab state 
would be weakened by its large minorities 
and sheer geographical size. 


From Plan to Reality 


Durinc World War II and especially after 
the Iraqi revolution in 1941, Great Britain 
counted on the Arab federation plan to 
combat Axis sympathies among the Arab 
peoples. When the war turned in favor of 
the Allies, Great Britain saw her old rival, 
Russia, again becoming interested in the 
Mediterranean (in Secretary Bevin’s words, 
“coming right across the throat of the British 
Commonwealth,”) and the Arab federa- 
tion now appeared to its British prémoters 
as a force which would aid Britain against 
Russian advances in the Near East. 
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Foreign Secretary Eden had stated back 
in 1941 that Great Britain would view 
efforts to create an Arab confederation with 
sympathy. There followed negotiations, 
missions, statements and denials. The old 
difhculties in the way of Arab unity—the 
discord. between the Hashemite dynasty 
(Hussein’s family—the present rulers of 
Transjordan and Iraq) and the Saudi- 
Arabian King, insistence on the independ- 
ence of each. single state, the divergent 
interests of the different politicians—all these 
were still there. But some of the negotiators 
started to preach gradualism, to seek forms 
of unity maintaining the status quo. 

Since 1943 Egypt had taken the initiative 
in the discussions on Arab unity, while Saudi 
Arabia had been reluctant to take part in 
the talks. Ibn Saud based his hesitation on 
the fact that the Palestine question was not 
yet solved and Palestine was not an Arab 
state. Again the idea of a Greater Syria 
arose, and was discussed by Syria and Iraq 
with the support of British circles. But the 
suspicions of the Hashemite dynasty still 
blocked the project. 


The Egyptian premier, Nahas Pasha, 
finally succeeded in convincing Ibn Saud to 
refrain from pressing the Palestine issue, 
and in having the plan for a separate Greater 
Syria dropped. He urged the Arab parties 
in Palestine to form a single delegation. 
In September 1944, the Arab parley opened 


in Alexandria. Musa el-Alami, from Pales- 
tine, was admitted first as an observer, then 
as a delegate of the Arabs of Palestine. The 
protocol of this parley was then ratified by 
each of the Arab states. Finally the foreign 
ministers of the Arab states, together with 
Musa el-Alami, met in Cairo on February 
14, 1945 to draft the constitution of the 
Arab League. After five weeks of secret 
negotiations the charter was adopted on 
March 22nd. 


- On the Road to Unity? 
Any appraisal of the League and its poten- 
tial for greater Arab unification and increas- 
ing power must take into account a wide 
variety of factors—cultural, religious, eco- 


nomic, political, social—working often in 
conflicting directions. The common |an- 
guage, in spite of variations in the different 
countries, without a doubt exerts a unifying 
influence. Various pan-Arab conferences of 
intellectuals and youth groups undoubtedly 
further the idea of national unity. There 
have been yearly conferences of Arab lawyers 
and physicians (both met in 1944), interpar- 
liamentarian conferences (1938 in Cairo), 
student conferences (London 1942), a con- 
gress of women (1944), scout camps (1944 
in Syria), etc. 

An important unifying factor is the com- 
mon Islamic religion and its heritage. The 
“totalitarian” character of the Islamic re 
ligion, its complete exclusiveness, may serve 
as a bond between the Arab groups, although 
the pan-Islamic idea as such failed to gain 
wide support. On the other hand, the re- 
ligious divisions—between the Sunnites and 
Shiites and between these and the orthodox 
primitive Wahabites—should not be over 
looked. 

The religious divisions parallel a wide po 
litical heterogeneity, from the theocratic 
regimes of Yemen and Saudi Arabia to the 
secular or semi-secular governments of Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq. Still more marked is th: 
contrast between the Bedouins and the cu! 
tured city dwellers, the nomad herdsmen and 
the settled cultivators. Most of the seven 
Arab states have to cope with these age-old 
antagonisms within their own boundaries, 
in addition to formidable racial and religious 
minorities. 

In Lebanon, for example, the Moslems 
include three main groups, Sunnites, Shiites 
and Druses. The Christians are divided into 
Maronites, Orthodox and Catholic; the 
Orthodox Church has Roman-Orthodox and 
Armenian-Orthodox divisions and the latter 
is subdivided into two groups, one attached 
to, the other opposing, the Russian Church. 
The Catholics are divided into Roman 
and Latin Catholics, and there are in ad 
dition smaller denominational minorities. 
To a lesser extent the same applies to 
Syria. In Iraq the Arabs are divided into 
Sunni and Shiite Moslems, while almost one- 
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third of the population is made up of Kurds. 
In Egypt there are besides the Moslems the 
Christian Copts. 

The racial minorities make “Arab” unifica- 
tion a doubtful possibility, while the religious 
differences may devitalize Islam as a unifying 
force. In addition, domestic weaknesses in 
each Arab state necessitate strengthening 
local nationalism within each state. All these 
countries have in common a medieval system 
of land ownership, a similar economic and 
social heritage and common characteristics of 
geography and socio-economic structure. But, 
as far as unification is concerned, this re- 
semblance has negative rather than positive 
results. These states are for the most part 
engaged in agriculture and processing agri- 
cultural products for their own use, so that 
the exchange of commodities between them 
is negligible. Their economics do not sup- 
plement each other, and up to the war, the 
Middle East did not constitute an economic 
unit. In 1937, for instance, only 6.6 per cent 
of the trade in this region between one 
Middle Eastern country and another. 

During the war, it is true, this situation 
changed. The Middle East was cut off from 
its regular sources of supply, and the Middle 
East Supply Centre (first a British, since 
1942 a British-American agency.) was set up 
to strengthen economic relations between the 
countries. But after the coming of peace the 
MESC was dissolved, apparently with the 
consent of the Arab states (the London 
Economist and pro-Arab circles had de- 
manded the transfer of the functions of the 
MESC to the League, so as to create a com- 
mon agency for economic development). 
The situation of the prewar years is likely 
to return, and we may again see Arab coun- 
tries building up tariff walls against each 
other. For example, the introduction by 
Egypt of high customs duties on the import 
of soap in the 1930's led to a decline in the 
production of soap by Arabs in Palestine; the 
centuries-old Syrian crafts were locked out 
of their markets in Iraq and Egypt. The 
Arab states’ recently proclaimed boycott of 
“Zionist products” from Palestine, whatever 
its political motive, may be viewed as part of 


the postwar anti-import policy advocated in 
Egypt and other Arab countries. 

The London Times (September 26, 1945) 
correctly states: 


The difference in political, religious, and eco- 
nomic structure between, say the Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia is much more pronounced than 
between, say Germany and France. Tribal, re- 
ligious and dynastic antagonisms are more em- 
bittered and fanatical in the Oriental than in 
the European world, and so the Arab League 
has been more occupied with traditional elo 
quence than with the elaboration of construc- 
tive programs. . . . Just now the main, if not 
the only unifying force in the League is an 
ingrained and traditional xenophobia, directed, 
according to circumstances, against the French, 
the British or the Jews. 


It is against this background of regional 
differences, dynastic animosities, and the di- 
visive vested interest gréups that one must 
evaluate the potentialities of the Arab 
League. A comparison with the West would 
be instructive. Neither in Germany nor in 
Italy did unification: result from good will, 
cultural trends or loose confederations. Physi- 
cal power was required to unite and hold 
together the parts. The Arabs are probably 
no different from the Germans or Italians, 
and history gives no indication that cen- 
tripetal forces are stronger among them than 
among other peoples. Even in the most 
splendid epochs of Arab history unity was 
shortlived. A hundred years after the foun- 
dation of the Arab empire in the 7th century, 
the Arab state in Spain broke loose from 
Baghdad and a century later, autonomous 
Egypt and North Africa formally freed them- 
selves from the, domination of the Baghdad 
Caliph. 

The goal of unity seems still far off, unless 
one of the three major blocs cohstituting the 
Arab League (Saudi Arabia-Yemen, Egypt, 
and the Hashemite dynasty of Iraq and 
Transjordan) exploits the popular sentiment 
favoring unity to bring it about by force. 
And in such a case, of course, one of the big 
powers competing for influence in the Mid- 
dle East would have to back up this attempt 
with its prestige and military equipment. 
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Failing this, unity is hardly likely to be 
achieved. 


Nuisance Value 


Tue founders of the Arab League and their 
British sponsors realized the inevitable weak- 
nesses of their organization and built accord- 
ingly. The League, with the seven Arab 
states as full-fledged members and a repre- 
sentative for the Palestine Arabs, was organ- 
ized as barely more than a loose association 
for the agreed purpose of “strengthening 
bonds of friendship between the members 
and the coordination of their political action 
with the object of safeguarding their inde- 
pendence.” Great caution has been exercised 
to avoid imposing binding commitments on 
the members of the League. Thus, states are 
free to withdraw at any time; the council of 
the League has no army or police force, nor 
any means of making it obligatory for a state 
to follow any of its decisions; Article 7 states 
that only “unanimous decisions by the coun- 
cil are binding on all members of the League; 
those which are taken by a majority of votes 
will bind only those states which accept 
them.” Each state, in other words, is always 
at liberty to act according to its own will and 
is not obligated to follow the majority. 

The diversity of governmental forms in the 
Arab states is recognized by the provision 
that “every member state of the League shall 
respect the form of government obtaining in 
the other states of the League.” 

The League sets forth two main types of 
function to be undertaken by the League: 
1) political, and 2) economic, cultural and 
welfare. 

To the first group belongs “political action 
. . . to safeguard their [its members] inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, and . . . [inter- 
esting] itself in general in questions concern- 
ing Arab countries and their interests.” To 
the second group belong the provisions for 
cooperation between the states in economic 
and financial questions, cultural matters, 
social problems and public health. 

So far every action taken by the League 
has been concerned with external political 
matters which demanded only verbal repre- 


sentations. It has been “a League of oppo- 
sition” for foreign consumption. In no case 
have the internal problems of any state or 
of the whole League been tackled. 

The official or semi-official statements of 
the League have often threatened violence 
and war by the “armies of the Arab states” 
to expel the French, or the Jews, as the case 
might be, with the combined might of thirty 
million Arabs. Sometimes as many as seventy 
millions are mentioned. Naturally, the 
spokesmen of the League know that all these 
threats are no more than “Oriental show.” 
Iraq and Egypt alone have regular armies, 
each about 20,000 strong. But both are ill- 
trained, ill-equipped and unable to stand up 
to any modern army group. Ibn Saud’s 
primitive warriors are certainly unsuited for 
modern warfare. Great Britain was able to 
subdue the pro-Axis rebellion in Iraq ip 
1941 with only about 1,000 soldiers, despite 
the widespread anti-British feeling among 
the population; and the Iraq government 
recently had to call on British military help 
to deal with a rebellious Kurdish chieftain. 

But the chief weaknesses of the Arab 
states and their League spring from interna! 
dissent and the dependence on Great Britain. 
Both factors were illustrated during the 
Syrian crisis. It was rumored that Syria 1 
fused to accept military help from Iraq, 
afraid that the Iraq forces might afterward 
remain in the country. At the meeting of 
the Arab League Council in June 1945, 4 
Syrian proposal that the Arab states break 
off relations with France if she failed to with 
draw her troops was not carried—apparent|y 
because the consent of Great Britain was 
lacking. 

Almost all the Middle East is economically 
dependent on Great Britain. Most of thes 
countries belong to the sterling bloc, con 
trolled by Great Britain, and most of their 
capital is now tied up as “war balances” in 
London. During the war Great Britain paid 
for commodities and services in the Middle 
East by borrowing from the banks of the 
different states and placing at their disposal 
in London sterling obligations. The impo: 
tance of these sums may"be gauged by the 
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fact that Egypt’s war balances amount. to 
about fifteen times its pre-war exports and 
twelve times the yearly state revenue, and 
those of Palestine to about twenty-five times 
yearly exports and twenty-two times yearly 
revenue. The Middle Eastern countries, with 
a greater degree of political freedom than 
they have had in many centuries, are eco- 
nomically more dependent on Great Britain 
than ever before. 


Basic Weaknesses 

THe weakness of the League was even 
more apparent when it tried to deal with 
an internal political issue in one of its mem- 
ber states. As we know, one of the chief 
aims of the League was to assist the Pales- 
tinian Arabs in fighting Zionism. A special 
meeting of the League’s Economic and Agri- 
cultural Committees met in July 1945 to 
consider ways and means of rendering eco- 
nomic assistance. But the committees had to 
meet without any representatives of the 
Palestinian Arabs themselves since the dif- 
ferent Palestinian Arab factions could not 
agree on what plan of assistance to accept. 
The Hussein Party, (led by a member of 
the Hussein family, not to be confused with 
Hussein of Mecca) had formerly con- 
trolled the Moslem Supreme Council funds 
collected in Arab and Moslem countries. It 
feared that the Umma frnd, an Arab coun- 
terpart of the Jewish National Fund, would, 
if it were transformed into the central fund- 
raising institution of the Palestine Arabs 
with backing in Arab countries, become a 
powerful instrument in the hands of the 
rival Istaklal (Independence) and Reform 
Parties. The Hussein Party consequently 
opposed making the Umma fund the main 
financial institution of the Palestine Arabs, 
and proposed a “Five Year Land Rescue and 
Development Plan.” The League was un- 
able to bring the Palestinian groups together 
and passed a resolution which did not satisfy 
either group. 

Palestinian Arabs have had other reasons 
to take exception to the League. The 
Palestine Arab weekly Al Wihda asserts 
(October 6, 1945) that “the Arab League 


and its Educational Committee have proved 
injurious to the Arab students seeking entry 
into Egyptian educational institutions.” Since 
the establishment of the League, it seems, 
the number of non-Egyptian students ad- 
mitted to Egypt has been greatly reduced. 

Other conflicts among the Arab states are 
not hard to discover. The Egyptian daily Al 
Masri (Oct. 15, 1945) points out that “the 
political and economic relations between 
Syria and Lebanon .. . are far from being 
satisfactory despite the apparent cooperation 
between the two countries. In fact, these 
relations are dominated by a deep feeling of 
fear and mutual suspicion.” The author, the 
well known Egyptian journalist Habib 
Jamati, states that politically the Lebanese 
become suspicious every time the Greater 
Syria scheme arises, while economically the 
two countries are at odds concerning their 
respective shares in the revenue from the 
services which were formerly held by the 
French and transferred to the countries 
themselves with their independence. The 
differences in economic structure between 
these countries lead to different attitudes on 
tariffs. “The relations between Syria and 
the Lebanon . . . contain many strong ele- 
ments making for ultimate discord. . . . 
High sounding talk of ‘brotherhood’, ‘good 
neighbors’, etc. . . ., merely serve to screen 
strongly conflicting interests and trends.” 

Recently, after Foreign Secretary Bevin 
announced that Transjordan would be given 
sovereignty, new schemes were abroad for 
uniting Iraq and Transjordan, with or with- 
out a greater Syria. Ibn Saud, according to 
reliable information, may upset the Hashem- 
ite dynasty’s project by asking for a strip of 
Transjordanian territory that would give him 
a common frontier with Syria—and at the 
same time drive a wedge between Trans- 
jordan and Iraq. 

The Arab League appears in no way to 
have outgrown its dependence on Great 
Britain. What once appeared to be a flirta- 
tion with Soviet Russia and communism is 
apparently over. In Egypt, the principal 
country of the League, a special body within 
the police force has been created to combat 
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communism and communist propagandists 
have been rounded up. Iraq and Syria have 
recently followed suit. In the clash between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. on Greece 
at the UNO session in London, it was the 
Egyptian delegation which introduced the 
resolution maintaining that the presence of 
British troops did not endanger peace or 
security. And in the closing sessions of 
the UNO Security Council, Mr. Vishinsky’s 
championing of the case of the Levant 
states against Britain and France was only 
partly supported by Arab representatives. 
Finally, Emir Abdullah in a recent interview 
with a Turkish journalist stated that “Iraq 
and Turkey are directly threatened by Rus- 
sia and the fear of this power is being felt 
in all Middle Eastern countries. . . . Great 
efforts are being made . . . with a view to 
setting up a defense bloc. . . .” 

The inner weakness of the League, the 
fact that its military, economic and even 
political potential is negligible and that the 
states are economically dependent on Great 
Britain, does not render it entirely ineffective. 
It has a nuisance value, “for export.” It 


impresses public opinion in the Western 
world and may serve as an instrument in the 
hands of one of the big powers competing 
for dominance in the Middle East. 


What of the Future? 


Tus does not mean that the League cannot 
develop into something more in the future. 
It is not paradoxical to expect the effective- 
ness of the League in some ways to be in 
inverse proportion to its actual strength. Be- 
cause of its internal weakness, it must, in 
order to exist, “put up a show,” make ex- 
treme demands, continue to voice threats and 
claims, at any rate for “export.” The less 
internal achievement it is able to show, the 
more it will have to base its demands on 
xenophobia, on appeals to the “national in- 
stincts of the people,” on extremism. 
Soon after its organization the League had 
to deal with the disappointment of the Arab 
press at the League’s ineffectiveness. Some 
papers referred to the tens of thousands of 
pounds spent by the delegations to the San 


Francisco UNO Conference as “thrown into 
the Atlantic.” The press was similarly dis- 
appointed at the inactivity during the Syrian 
crisis. The Egyptian weekly Al Mussawar 
(August roth) feared that Arab public opin 
ion would think “that the Arab League is 
nothing but a tool in the hands of foreign 
powers, or that the outburst of enthusiasm 
with which the League was originally greeted 
is slowly dying down.” 

The opposition groups in the Arab coun- 
tries may also help drive the League to ex- 
tremism. For instance, at a meeting of 
lawyers in Alexandria, Nahas Pasha, the for. 
mer Egyptian Prime Minister, sharply criti- 
cized Azzam Bey, the Secretary of the 
League, for his failure to demand an imme- 
diate solution of the Palestine question. 

Perhaps the most important motive for 
“playing to the gallery” is the widespread 
social unrest in the Middle East. The ruling 
groups, absorbed by political strife during 
the inter-war years, “forgot” the needs of ! 
people and the social structure of Ottoman 
times remain unchanged. Because of the 
inflation and other economic developments 
during this war “the rich got richer while 
the poor got poorer.” Contrasts between the 
classes have become sharper, and have led 
to the demand for social reforms. The 
League, representing the ruling groups, will 
need to divert attention from social to po- 
litical issues. And the techniques to be em- 
ployed need not be invented. 

As a matter of fact, techniques taken over 
from Hitler and the Nazis are already in use. 
We have seen the method of putting up a 
show, threatening the use of non-existent 
strength and might, resorting to nonsense for 
propaganda purposes and repeating this non- 
sense with such vigorous certainty that it 
becomes accepted as truth. The “unity” 
ideal, in its “exclusivist” aspect, can be ex 
ploited for fascist purposes and the “unity” 
drive of the Arab League seems to be ap 
proaching that pan-Arab trend which Pro 
fessor H. A. R. Gibb, of Oxford University, 
a friend of the Arabs, termed a few years 
ago “an ignorant, intolerant, explosive force: 
it substitutes wishing for thinking, fiercely 
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resents not only Christian domination but 
anything that savors of Christian practice and 
ideas, dreams of driving European and Jew 
into the ocean and restoring the glorious 
empire of the caliphate.” 

We have already seen efforts to camouflage 
the movement’s own weakness by sowing 
hatred, inciting to murder and pogroms, and 
assailing as enemies all those who are not 
on the League’s side. We have seen anti- 
Jewish riots in Egypt and Libya, the murder 
of statesmen, student riots against Great 
Britain and the Egyptian government, the 
slurring attack of the Arab press in Palestine 
on President Truman. It is now only a short 
step to acknowledging Nazi and fascist 
theories openly: the Palestine Arabic news- 
paper Falastin, for instance, attacked the 
Nuremberg trials, asserting that the Allies 
had no right to try nazis and nazism since 
this was a political ideology just as democ- 
racy and socialism are. 

The Arab League may not necessarily 
have caused the anti-Jewish pogroms by in- 
citement, nor be behind all the present 
agitation, for it may still be too weak to wield 
that much influence. But “radical” attitudes 
and actions, although not now officially a 
part of the League program, will become 
incorporated into it the more it becomes 
necessary to seek justification and mass sup- 
port against the background of the League's 
actual ineffectiveness. Thus the present 
“nuisance value” of the League can develop 
into a potentially serious force which, given 
the right soil and circumstances, might be- 
come a menace in the Middle East to world 
peace. It might pave the way for a Fuehrer 
in the Middle East or for “unity” to be 
achieved by means of conquest and upheaval. 
Everything depends, of course, on the world 
situation, and on how seriously the Western 
world will take the “Oriental show” which 


the Arab League is at present staging. 

The rivalry in the Middle East between 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain plays into 
the hands of the League leadership. The 
U.S.S.R. is apparently seeking to win over 
the Arabs. While a few months ago the 
British Communist M.P., Galacher, came 
out in favor of a Jewish Palestine, Philip 
Piratin, Communist M.P., now submits a 
memorandum to the Anglo-American In- 
quiry Committee on behalf of the Party, 
opposing Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
And at UNO sessions in London, the 
Russian delegation was strongest in demand- 
ing the withdrawal of French and British 
troops from the Levant. 

The Arab states have made the most of 
this situation to gain influence in the UNO 
Assembly. With the help of the scarcely 
concealed support of the Soviet Union, they 
blocked the Turks from obtaining the chair- 
manship on one of the committees and were 
instrumental in keeping Turkey and Iran 
out of both the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Security Council. Great Britain 
and the United States, though recognizing 
Turkey’s right to a seat in the Economic 
Council, were reluctant to push this claim 
against the League. 

Thus, Turkey may either be forced to 
join the Arab League or will be isolated 
(together with Iran), leaving Arab League 
members as the main representatives of the 
Middle East in the international arena. In 
either case the Arab League is liable to gain 
influence which, added to pressure methods, 
may enhance its importance in the political 
setup in the Near East. 

_ By and large, the League’s next moves and 
its future course and strength—at least in the 
stages just ahead—are dependent upon and 
await the policy of the great powers inter- 


ested in the Middle East. 
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THE JEWISH DELICATESSEN 


The Evolution of an Institution 


RUTH GLAZER 


HEN I was sixteen my father be- 
came convinced he would never 
make his fortune as a milkman 

and decided to give the free enterprise sys- 
tem a chance to show what it could do for 
him. Armed with a capital of some $2,000 
scraped together from a meager bank ac- 
count, loans on insurance policies and ad- 
vances from friends and relatives, he began 
to look about for a suitable business. Finally, 
after lengthy visits from the aforementioned 
friends and relatives bearing sound advice 
consisting mainly of shining examples from 
their own life stories, plus some complicated 
reasoning and intuitive thinking of his own, 
he decided to move out.to a new community 





. For her portrait of an important Jewish cul- 
tural institution in the American scene, Rut 
Guazer draws on six years of week-ends be- 
hind a delicatessen counter. (Recognizing that 
this preliminary study by no means exhausts 
the subject, the editor invites ComMENTARY 
readers, in the interest of science, to send in 
any data not included here which might help 
to broaden this field of knowledge.) Born in 
the Bronx in 1922, raised there and in Brook- 
lyn, the author attended Hunter College High 
School, Hunter College, and, after her family 
moved to Long Island, Queens College, where 
she received her B.A. Her professional activities 
—all in the labor movement—have included the 
posts of educational director of a local of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and editorial 
assistant on the magazine Labor and Nation, 
as well as various free-lance research and writ- 
ing jobs. Commentary hopes in later issues 
to print studies of other American Jewish insti- 
tutions, among them the candy store, the social 
hall, the dairy restaurant, and so forth. 


in Long Island and open “a real Jewish 
delicatessen.” 

Now, “a real Jewish delicatessen” in New 
York, where it assumes its most specialized 
form, can mean at least three different 
things. In this respect, New York and a 
few other old Jewish communities on th« 
Eastern seaboard are unique. Nowhere clse 
in the country does the delicatessen exist in 
its pure, pungent form, an entity built 
around the sale of ten meats. (Excepting 
perhaps in Los Angeles, where recently two 
such institutions are rumored to have been 
established to meet the needs of the Broad 
way émigré group in Hollywood, tired of 
flying in delicatessen from the Gaiety.) 

In Chicago, a metropolis with 300, 
Jews, you can get a hot pastrami or corned 
beef sandwich in eateries which call them 
selves delicatessens. But they are sad imi 
tations. They even have a soda fountain 
in the front! In Washington, I have seen 
an attenuated delicatessen hidden away be 
hind a grocery store. In interior New Jersey. 
you can get your franks and beans in stores 
whose main business is the sale of liquor. 
Reliable sources from the hinterland inform 
me that when the craving for salami becomes 
too strong to bear it is sometimes possiblc 
to have one imported via the kosher butcher 
in town. But there is cold joy in a salami 
sandwich eaten outside the steamy atmos 
phere of a New York kosher delicatessen. 


M FATHER, then, had his choice of three 
types of delicatessen. The most primi 
tive is the shlacht store, generally found in 
the market sections of the great old Jewish 
settlements in the Jower East Side, in 
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Brownsville, in the East Bronx. Now and 
then one will crop up like a poor relation on 
Upper Broadway or even the Grand Con- 
course. 

Its essense is in its simplicity. Around 
the walls of what is generally a small square 
store are ranged open wooden counters. 
Suspended from hooks hang salamis, cold 
pastramis, rolled beefs and bundles of frank- 
furters. On the walls are a few shallow 
shelves containing a meager supply of the 
traditional accessories—beans, ketchup, some 
crackers, sometimes soup.. The proprietor 
stands in the midst of this dominion using 
now one counter, now another, depending 
upon the location of the particular meat 
called for. The main attraction of these 
stores—for there is little of the warmth and 
geniality of the other types in this form— 
lies in their cut rate prices, sometimes as 
much as one-half of the going rate. Gen- 
eially the meat is “Jewish” but not kosher. 
A nice distinction, which has grown in 
popularity. 

My father, though, had no taste for the 
rough and ready quality of the shlacht store. 
So he said the neighborhood was too “re- 
fined” for it. But another unspoken reason 
motivated him. Now that he was becoming 
a “businessman,” he wanted a new, shiny, 
“up-to-date” store, something which by its 
opulent exterior would reflect the wealth 
and economic position which he hoped to 
attain. 

He passed on to consider the second, and 
major variant—the kosher delicatessen proper. 
In the last twenty years it has seen many 
changes. But outside of superficialities like 
fluorescent lighting, refrigeration and curved 
glass storefronts, it has deviated little from 
the pattern set down by some unknown 
progenitor, and it has shrugged off most of 
the advances of modern science. The food 
is still bad for the digestion, vitaminless 
and delicious. In the window is a steaming 
grill, warming knishes and frankfurters to 
be eaten on the spot. Then comes a diminu- 
tive beer bar, generally crowded with vari- 


ous extraneous items—plates for the frank-— 


furters or cigar boxes, producing a very 
unbarlike effect despite the brass rail. Past 
the bar is a high combination showcase and 
cutting counter. In your ordinary goyish 
delicatessen the meat lies coldly and palely 
behind the frosted glass of a refrigerated 


case. The customer points to a spiritless 
and limp roll of yellowish-gray meat and 
says, “Give me a quarter of a pound of 
liverwurst.” 

Contrast the kosher delicatessen! Facing 
a clear glass (sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, not so clear) lies a succulent variety 
of rosy and warm meats in a never-varying 
order. You may visit every delicatessen in 
New York and not one will fail to have first 
in line its battery of ten or fifteen salamis, 
on the little raised platform facing the glass, 
ranged in three or four rows, one on top of 
the other; followed by rolled beef, the 
tongues, a few cold pastramis (for decora- 
tion, since it is always served hot, sliced to 
order, from a steam box); the two trays of 
frankfurters—one of “specials,” the short fat 
ones, one of the “regulars,” the long thin 
ones; and finally a turkey. A smaller and 
rarer variety of frankfurter (extinct since 
the war) came in two sizes: the cocktail 
frankfurter, about as big as your thumb, 
and the “lilies,” about half that size. “Lilies,”’ 
research reveals, is short for “lilliputians.” 
Sometimes the pans of cole slaw and potato 
salad are incorporated into this display. 
More often they are on the “back bar,” the 
narrow counter behind the proprietor. Lying 
on the wooden cutting board is the inevitable 
corned beef which is always just about 
one-half gone. And invariably on the glass- 
topped counter is a plate with small chunks 
of salami. In the old days the plate always 
carried a sign, “A Nickel a Shtickel.” (A 
most convenient—and profitable—way of dis- 
posing of the ends of the salami, too.) This 
immortal rhyme succumbed during the war 
to the free verse of “Have a Nosh—1oc.” 
The poetic spirit of the industry was not 
to be quenched by this loss, however. A 
substitute slogan appeared all over the city 
right after the outbreak of the war: “Send 
a Salami to Your Boy in the Army.” 

While the delicatessen is to be found in 
neighborhoods of every economic level, the 
meats that are sold are luxury products. 
Even during the depression they averaged 
about a dollar a pound. 


usTaRD may be something you can 
take or leave, but in a work on the 
delicatessen store it requires some mention. 
To put it flatly, mustard is as necessary to 
delicatessen as—ham is to eggs, to revert to 
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the American scene. Many is the customer 
who has come back mournfully to report, 
“The delicatessen was probably wonderful. 
But I couldn’t even enjoy it. No mustard.” 
Let me hasten to state here that the mustard 
which is given away free with every order 
is of a kind which is impossible to duplicate 
in any mere manufactured, bottled, com- 
mercial brand selling one million jars a year. 
And the storekeeper knows it. He can't 
say, “Oh, you must have had a jar around.” 
There is no use evading the point. The 
corned beef, the pastrami, the tongue may 
have been the most succulent which ev& 
left his store. “But without mustard only 
the lightest whisper of its possibilities 
emerges. Whit is the secret of this mustard, 
its sharp, soux delicious tang? A little cold 
pickle brine. Stirred into the crock of thick 
prepared mustard, its original function was 
what our genteel Shopping News ladies 
would call, genteelly, a “stretcher.” But 
the unwitting originator created that for 
which men will fight. Haven't we all seen 
letters from the South Pacific saying, “All I 
want is a corned beef sandwich, and don’t 
forget the mustard’’? 

Traditionally, mustard is distributed free 
with all purchases of delicatessen. The pur- 
chaser of a large quantity of meat will get 
a gill’s worth in a little white cardboard 
box mysteriously labelled “Ice Cream.” But 
even the customer who comes in for a quar- 
ter of a pound is not forgotten. He is given 
a “toot” of mustard. A “toot” is made of 
a square of waxed, mustard-color paper, 
which is twisted into a cone, filled with 
mustard and then folded shut. Every 
delicatessen storekeeper makes his own with 
great speed and uniformity. I must point 
out that “toots” are made not only with an 
eye to mechanical perfection, but also with 
an eye to, shall we say, thrift. A little extra 
tug at the bottom of the cone before it is 
finished will reduce the volume by as much 
as 50 per cent. 

The counter, though, is only one half of 
a real delicatessen establishment. The other 
half is the “restaurant.” This is made up 
of a few tables and chairs, depending on 
the amount of room left after the counter 
has been installed. Originally marble- 
topped, the tables have attempted to improve 
along with fluorescent lighting and refriger- 
ation. Now we see colored plastic tops, 


and some elaborate establishments even use 
tablecloths. 

But the kosh€r type of delicatessen did 
not suit my father, either. He had long 
been anti-clerical and was even known to 
have eaten ham sandwiches in his youth; 
and “anyhow,” he said, “I don’t want to 
have any business with rabbis snooping 
around my store to inspect whether it's 
kosher or not. I'd like to have a nickel fo 
every kosher delicatessen that sells packages 
of bacon under the counter. Believe me, 
this'll be more kosher than some of those 
stores run by those alte yiddlich with 
yamelkes.” 


Y FATHER’S third alternative, the non 
M kosher but Jewish delicatessen, is now 
probably the most numerous. This type 
differs, deliberately, in only the most subtle 
ways from the kosher delicatessen. It looks 
exactly the same, smells exactly the same 
and the pastrami sandwiches lack neithe: 
juiciness nor flavor. But the neon kosher 
sign is missing from the window. For 
many years proprietors of this new type o! 
delicatessen were in the habit of substituting 
the word Wurshtgesheft in Hebrew charac 
ters. This formidable word strung across 
half the window would seem to leave no 
room for doubt in the minds of the unitiated 
that this was a very kosher delicatessen 
indeed. But, a few years ago, in response 
to pressure by a group of rabbis, acting for 
the kosher delicatessen storekeepers, a city 
ordinance forbade this practice as misrepre 
sentation. The new terminology which is 
rapidly gaining favor in the trade is “kosher- 
style.” 

- While the kosher delicatessens will serve 
only tea or soda pop in bottles as beverages, 
in the non-kosher delicatessen you can get 
coffee with cream, and butter on your bread 
if you insist on it. But the resistance by 
the proprietors has been fierce. In the six 
years that I spent behind a delicatessen 
store counter I rarely heard the cry, “Hot 
pastrami. Butter the bread.” When it 
happened, we would ask to have the indi 
vidual pointed out. My father, whose re 
spect for tradition was very strong, would 
refuse to engage in such obscene practices, 
and would generally tell the waiter—“Give 
her a pat of butter, and let her butter the 
bread herself.” Added to the display of 
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meats in the Wurshtgesheft is also a roast 
beef (a non-kosher cut of meat). Most will 
not go so far as to include a ham, but | 
have seen even that in stores located in 
newer neighborhoods. 

In earlier years the menu of the deli- 
catessen was simplicity itself: franks and 
beans, any kind of delicatessen meat fried 
with eggs, sandwiches and that aristocrat 
of dishes—a plate of cold cuts (consisting 
principally of hot meats). As time has 
gone by the number of dishes available from 
the kitchen now cover three or four pages of 
a printed bill-of-fare. “Delicious home 
cooked meals, kosher style, like mother used 
to make” is a sign featured in most delica- 
tessens today. 


TH the growth of the restaurant, vari- 
Wrens by-products of the counter which 
had formerly been sold at a discount found 
their way into the kitchen. Take tongue, 
for example. ‘Tongue has always sold at a 
premium, averaging twenty-five cents more 
on a pound than the other meats. There 
is a very good reason. A beef tongue is 
perhaps three inches high for two-thirds of 
its length. It then tapers off to a thin point, 
perhaps a half-inch high. Whereas the 
meat in the wide section is light pink and 
fine grained, the tip is dark red and tough. 
Every customer who comes in for even a 
quarter of a pound demands with justice, 
“center-cut.” Isn’t she paying $1.50 a 
pound? The problem was disposal of the 
tips of the tongues. It became customary 
to sell them to people who had dogs, at 10c 
a piece. But then some genius hit upon the 
omelette. Consider the difference between 
the frank “tongue and eggs, pancake style” 
and the ever so subtle omelette. In the 
former each slice of tongue gazes openly 
into the diner’s face, its origins clearly dis- 
cernible. But hidden in the folds and fluff 


of the omelette, the ancestry of the bits of « 


meat are hardly so evident. 

Since dairy dishes are not forbidden to the 
kosher-style store, a full selection of salads, 
fruit with sour cream, cheese and fish dishes 
are featured. All are served with bread 
and butter. But my mother could never get 
used to the idea of cutting a swiss cheese 
on the machine where a Salami had lain 
but a moment before. After a while we 


all decided that we absolutely had to have 


another slicing machine—for the corned 
beef. We finally got one which was ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose, tilted at 
just the proper angle to maintain even 
pressure against the blade and with a little 
trough for escaping juice. The “corned 
beef machine” was used exclusively to slice 
cheese. “You can cut corned beef so much 
better by hand,” my mother would explain. 

The three-decker sandwich is the newest 
addition to the ancient art of serving deli- 
catessen. While the old kosher delicates- 
sens scorned to gild the lily, their imitators 
seized upon it as another means of keeping 
in step with the times. It must here be 
understood that whereas your ordinary three- 
decker American sandwich of toasted white 
bread is considered a frivolity for leisured 
ladies at Schrafft’s, there is nothing more 
serious (or deadly) than a_ three-decker 
sandwich of three slices of good rye bread. 
Its sheer weight makes superfluous the deli- 
cate toothpick. The delicatessen three- 
decker is served, meaningfully, with knife 
and fork. Compare, too, the contents. While 
the toasted sandwich can rely heavily on 
vegetable matter like lettuce and tomato 
to expand it to a respectable height, the 
delicatessen three-decker, by custom, is all 
meat. Obvious combinations like corned 
beef and pastrami have been succeeded by 
complicated variations, culminating in four 
kinds of meats topped with lettuce, tomato, 
cole slaw, russian dressing and pickle, with 
an olive on top. Yet a rigid uniformity pre- 
vails even in this seemingly imaginative 
matter of combination sandwiches. Turkey 
for example, is always combined with 
tongue. But these two aristocrats never mix 
with the heartier meats. 

Trends indicate that despite the havoc a 
combination sandwich can wreak on the 
digestion (I have illustrated only the most 
delicate), it is on its way to supplanting 
the simple one-meat sandwich. The com- 
bination sandwich fits well with the elabo- 
rate modern interiors, which have eliminated 
the hot frankfurter and the knish. We have 
only to sit back and wait for the ultimate— 
“A Banquet Between Three Slices of Bread 
—5oc.” 


T: DECIDE upon the type of delicatessen 
the neighborhood called for, my father 
took his own Gallup poll. He proceeded to 
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visit the owners of most of the other stores 
to discuss business conditions in general and 
the possibilities for his own in particular. 
He then scouted out the shopping area for 
a radius of several blocks to see what com- 
petition he would have, measured the pro- 
portion of transient traffic to “home trade,” 
investigated the national, religious and finan 
cial composition of the neighborhood, con- 
sulted with local real estate men and bank 
presidents, and finally made his decision. 
He became the proprietor of a “kosher-style 
delicatessen.” 

While the economic factors were impor 
tant, the social composition of the neighbor- 
hood was the decisive factor pointing to the 
kosher-style form. Although the population of 
the area was about 50 per cent Jewish, there 
was a significant percentage of mixed mar- 
riages, and an old established Christian com- 
munity which had already begun to look 
askance at the growing Jewish group. It 
would be too blatant, there would be too 
great danger of antagonizing the non-Jewish 
section of the community, my father was 
advised by community leaders, if he used 
Hebrew characters in his window sign. And 
then the Jewish section of the community 
was “modern” and “emancipated.” They 
didn’t care about such things. My mother, 
who came from an orthodox family, was 
appalled by the driveways leading up to 
the main temple in the neighborhood to 
accommodate members of the congregation 
who arrived by car for Friday night services. 
Besides a temple, the Jewish community sup- 
ported a latge, modern, extensively equipped 
Community Center, where almost all the 
social activity, secular and religious, was 
carried on. Residents of the community 
were well organized, claiming branches of 
the Jewish War Veterans, Hadassah, Young 
Israel and various local Sisterhoods and 
Junior Leagues. 

My parents were faced with the problem 
of handling that anachronism, the modern 
Jew. They were to satisfy his taste for 
traditional food in traditional surroundings 
without offending a newly acquired dignity 
and propriety. The metamorphosis of this 
particular Wurshtgesheft was a reflection of 
some of the painful minutiae of social ad- 
justment. 

We had come originally from a rough 
and tumble neighborhood. Shopping for 





daily necessities was a wild adventure where 
she who did not elbow was elbowed out, 
and a stentorian voice able to make itself 
heard above the shrill ruckus in the markets 
was the mark of an experienced housewife, 
The comparative silence and orderliness 0 
the stores in the new community am 
my mother. “They say good-morning to 
you,” she reported after one of her firs: 
shopping trips. My father, who applied 
every driblet of information to the opera- 
tion of his store, decided that he had better 
be careful in his choice of waiters. |r js 
well known that a delicatessen waiter’s sole 
function is to frustrate the hungry, intimi 
date the cautious and rule the diets of his 
daily patrons with an iron hand. Such a 
technique, felt my father, would not be 
quite juste for this neighborhood. So he 
roceeded to hand-pick a suitable staff. For 
Vis efforts there was little to be said, except 
that he got delicatessen waiters who, by 
definition, acted like delicatessen waiters 
The one immutable institution. 


REQUENTLY the help in a delicatessen is 
F augmented by members of the owner's 
family. A large business is generally run 
by two or three partners and their respective 
families are not called upon to help. Put 
in a smaller, one-man store, everyone pitches 
in. As soon as the youngsters of the family 
are old enough to hold two “toots” in one 
hand and a ladle of mustard in the other, 
they are pressed into service. The next stcp, 
acting cashier during the dinner hour, is 
assigned to those sufficiently certain of their 
addition and subtraction. But being a! 
lowed to wait on trade is the réal cachet of 
maturity. Learning to handle the meat 
knife with its fourteen-inch blade so that 
you can cut a slice of corned beef that is 
almost transparent requires months of prac 
tice. The -trick of making sandwiches so 
that they look twice as thick as they really 
are calls for appreciable finesse. Carrying 
tubfuls of pickles or cases of beer from the 
cellar develops a respectable amount of 
muscle. 

The values of coming from a storekecp 
ing family cannot be denied. Besides, in 
this case, the obvious advantage of “all the 
delicatessen you can eat,” there is a kind 
of education to be had from standing behind 
a counter learning to talk the language 0! 
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all kinds of people. There is the discipline 
of the cheerful, friendly, public face. There 
comes first-hand appreciation for hard work, 
for the cut-throat realities of commercial 
life, and some understanding of the value 
of money. It produces, early, .a maturity 
of demeanor. By and large, it is not at all 
a bad prep school to leaven the abstract 
tendencies of the incipient Jewish intel- 
lectual. 

But the ennobling effects of part-time 
labor are not unmitigated. Businesses: like 
the delicatessen are open seven days a week 
and sixteen hours a day, and working in 
the store sometimes becomes a substitute for 
home life. Frequently you will notice in 
delicatessens one table in the back, reserved 
for family activity. A few children may be 
doing their homework. One of the parents 
will be reading the paper or entertaining 
friends. But somebody is always behind 
the counter, 

Until meat rationing forced delicatessens 
to close on Tuesdays, the one-man owner 
had two days off a year—Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur (kosher delicatessens did close 
on Saturdays, but reopened Saturday eve- 
ning). The children of the family may be 
well provided with clothing and food, but 
their home is a dark place where they go 
at bedtime. Their meals, their spare time, 
their source of parental affection are all 
bound up with the store. But all this is 
material for another kind of sociological 
work on a somewhat larger subject. 


i variety of foods that made their way 
over the counter in my father’s deli- 
catessen store rapidly increased as word 
spread in the community that a Jewish deli- 


catessen had been set up. The important 
word to the community was not “delicates- 
sen,” but “Jewish.” Uncertain, in a pre- 
carious world, of the articles of their faith, 
the Jews of the neighborhood could make 
one affirmation unhesitatingly. Jewish food 
was good. Requests for lox, sturgeon, white- 


fish, for sour cream, bagels, cream cheese, 
for gefilte fish and potato latkes besieged us, 
and were heeded. The store, recognizedly 
a symbol of traditional Jewish living, be- 
came a center for the dispensation of 
knowledge on Jewish cookery, too. On 
Passover women would come in to ask how 
to make matzoh brei. “My husband had 
some here, and he insists I learn how to 
make it.’ We closed on Jewish holidays, 
served matzoh with meals on Passover, and 
gefilte fish on Friday. 

But the pull was not all in one direction. 
The Gentiles of the neighborhood regarded 
my father’s store as a curiosity at first. They 
would come in at the urging of a Jewish 
friend and order “pastrami,” pronouncing 
it in a way that made my mother giggle. 
Some wandered in by accident, thought it 
strange that we didn’t have some staple like 
boiled ham, but would generally settle for 
something else. Undeniably the food was 
good, satisfying, but different. After a while 
it even ceased to be different. Without a 
tremor of strangeness, they would order 
gehlte fish on “fish night.” 

But assimilation in reverse was only a 
small part of the picture. How to satisfy 
those who asked for ham and cheese sand- 
wiches, or bacon and eggs? How about those 
who wanted Christmas dinners in a Christ- 
mas atmosphere? What to do about the re- 
quest for pork chops and baked ham? Here 
my father could not be so yielding. It was 
all right to feature clam chowder on Friday 
night, to hang some holly on the door at 
Christmas, to serve bologna and cheese 
sandwiches, as a compromise. Yet beyond a 
mysteriously fixed point he could not pass. 
His sympathies, principles and prejudices 
shaped the atmosphere of the store and left 
no room for treyf meat. Unkosher cuts of 
meat—reast beef, leg of lamb, yes. Meat 
from a pig, no. A lamentable rigidity of ad- 
justment, perhaps. But he had gone as far 
as he could. The next generation could 
begin serving the hams. 

















The Dilemma 


Tue historical fact upon which hung the 
Jewish interest as well as every other specific 
interest in the world was the sharpening 
conflict between the Soviet Union’s expan- 
sionism and Britain’s effort to harmonize so- 
cialist evolution at home with colonial 
nationalism abroad. The United States had 
no immediate interest in Britain’s special in- 
ternal problem. But it had a considerable 
interest in preserving certain political prin- 
ciples and economic arrangements which 
Soviet policy might undermine. Hence the 
U. S. was on the British side of the great 
struggle—at first passively, then actively. 

The conflict was deeply disturbing to men 
of good will. They knew that if it were not 
resolved, civilization was not likely to sur- 
vive. But they had little faith that the noble 
ultimate ends of either Russian communism 
or British socialism would survive the imme- 
diate compulsions of political totalitarianism 
or economic imperialism. Yet responsible 
men had to take sides. 

For Jews who believed in Zionism the 
frustrations in this dilemma were com- 
pounded. {ft was possible for them to sup- 
port British policy in the over-all conflict 
and also feel that Britain’s application of this 
policy in the Near East was inimical to the 
immediate and long-term interests of the 
Jews. Yet there was no alternative. It was 
also possible to support the Soviets and find 
in their policy no hope for Zionism. 

“Why should the Jewish people again be 
made the scapegoats?”’ Dr. Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver asked at the American Jewish. Confer- 
ence in February. “We do not wish to be 
made the shuttle-cock of power politics. We 
do not wish to be crushed between the upper 
and the lower millstones.” 

The effect of the power struggle was 
broad and deep. 

It was determining whether Palestine 
would become an independent Jewish state. 

It was determining whether a Jewish 


tailor in Vienna would retrieve his sewing 
machine—the Allied powers could not agre« 
on a definition of material subject to seiz 
ure for reparations. 

It might in the end determine whether 
Jews of American nationality would go to 
war with Jews of Russian nationality. 


The Middle East 


More than ever, the Middle East was the 
vortex of the struggle. The Soviet Union 
pressed down into the northern areas of 
Iran, laid claim to two border provinces of 
Turkey, stirred the Kurds, reached into 
Egypt with propaganda among the fellaheen, 
flirted with the Arab League. Cutting clear 
across the Eastern Mediterranean, the Soviets 
laid claim to a trusteeship for Tripolitania 

To stop the Soviet glacier, Britain mancu 

vered to preserve its pre-eminence in this 
area. : 
On January 17, Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin solemnly told the General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization that 
Britain would make Transjordan “a sovereign 
and independent state.” Formerly part of 
the Palestine mandate, Transjordan had 
about 400,000 inhabitants, a corrupt ruling 
family, and a treasury consisting largely of 
grants-in-aid from the British government 
and subsidies from the Palestine government. 
The UNO Trusteeship Committee politely 
applauded Britain’s intention, though the 
clamor of Transjordan’s impoverished in- 
habitants for complete independence rather 
than mandatory status had failed to reach 
outside observers. 

Transjordan as a “sovereign and _inde- 
pendent state” would be no less responsive 
to Britain than Transjordan as a mandate. 
Britain had given “independence” to the for 
mer Iraq mandate twenty years earlier and 
had had no trouble. But an independent 
Transjordan would look better, and it would 
mean another vote for Britain in the UNO. 
It would also enable Britain to freeze its in- 
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fluence in Transjordan by means of a treaty 
between two sovereign powers rather than 
risk it in the uncertainties of the new trus- 
teeship system. 

An independent Transjordan would 
strengthen the Arab League. It would also 
be easy to attach to it the Arab part of a 
partitioned Palestine. 

On February 15, the Jewish National 
Assembly of Palestine adopted a resolution 
protesting the severance of Transjordan from 
Palestine. 

Pipeline Politics 

Much more useful to the British in the 
Near East than an independent Transjordan 
dependent on the British, was an American 
corporation dependent on the Near East 
for oil. Last December the United States 
and Great Britain signed a treaty in London 
providing equal facilities for the two coun- 
tries in the Middle East oil fields. As a con- 
sequence of this treaty, the British Colonial 
Office approved a concession to U. S. oil 
interests to bring a proposed pipeline from 
the Persian Gulf across Palestine to an out- 
let on the Mediterranean. On January 8, 


the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company, a sub- 


sidiary of the American-Arabian Oil Com- 
pany, which is jointly owned by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California and the 
Texas Company, formally signed the agree- 
ment to this effect with the Palestine 
government. The pipeline, covering more 
than 1,000 miles, would cross Iraq, Trans- 
jordan and Palestine and debouch at Haifa 
on the Mediterranean. It would cost about 
$160,000,000 and carry about 300,000 bar- 
rels a day. It would make Palestine the 
fourth largest oil center in the world, follow- 
ing the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Venezuela. Haifa was already the outlet 
for oil from Kirkuk piped by the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company, owned by British, French 
and Dutch interests. 

The U. S. interest in the Middle East 
was further indicated by the possibility of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Yemen and by the departure of a 
three-man government mission for a four- 
and-one-half month visit to the Near East 
to survey the possibility of long-term projects 
which governments in the area might initiate 


Te er. or in collaboration with the 
I. S. 


The mission was under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Departments of State and Agricul- 
ture. It was to visit Lebanon, Syria and 
Iraq and possibly Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 


Palestine was not on its itinerary. 


The UNO 


Turee items were of special interest to 
Jews at the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly of the UNO in 
London. These were the matter of human 
rights, the establishment of the trusteeship 
system, and the reshuffling of inter-govern- 
mental bodies to handle refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

Of the three, only the first escaped 
embroilment in the great ideological conflict 
of the day. On January 29, the General 
Assembly unanimously instructed the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to establish a 
Commission on Human Rights. On Febru- 
ary 18, the Council named nine experts as 
the nucleus of the Commission. 

There was some indication, however, of 
the kind of problems that would have to be 
settled when the UNO actually got down 
to defining human rights. During a plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on Janu- 
ary 15, the Cuban delegate moved that a 
discussion of human rights be placed on 
the agenda of the Assembly itself. The 
motion was lost by a vote of twenty-seven 
to twelve, with ten abstaining. This could 
not be taken as an indication of lack of 
interest in human rights; the Assembly was 
simply not yet ready to take it up. 

Only one delegate took the floor to oppose 
the motion: Dimitri Z. Manuilsky of the 
Ukraine. He declared that he was strongly 
in sympathy with the proposal, but that it 
should be postponed because of the extreme 
complexity of the issues involved. Many 
documents would have to be studied, he 
said, including the Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Declaration of 1917 of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 

“Some countries,” Mr. Manuilsky pointed 
out, “have recognized very widespread 
rights; not only the right, for example, to 
employment, the right to work, but also 
the right to an education. Other countries 
define more or less narrowly the different 
rights which we may consider as human 
rights.” 
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Trusteeship Trouble 


One of the most delicate operations faced 
by the UNO in the transference of the 
Palestine mandate to its own jurisdiction 
would be providing for appropriate repre- 
sentation of the obvious interest of the 
neighboring Arab states without permitting 
them enough power to liquidate the Jewish 
position in Palestine. The UNO charter 
provided that the terms of trusteeship “shall 
be agreed upon by the states directly con- 
cerned.” The Arabs at first asked that the 
provision be interpreted in a manner which 
would assure their participation in any 
trusteeship for Palestine. But the Assembly 
avoided making any general ruling on this 
point, and the Arabs failed to press it. The 
whole issue of Palestine in relation to the 
UNO was postponed pending the report 
of the Anglo-American Committee of In- 


quiry. 
Rules for Refugees 

It was the refugees and displaced persons 
who came closest to being victimized by 
the vagaries of power politics. The prin- 
cipal concern of the Soviet Union and the 


states within its sphere of influence on this 
point was to bar international assistance for 
Polish and other opponents of the Soviet 
regime. To achieve this they made a series 
of proposals which threatened the rights of 


all displaced persons. The Yugoslav dele- 
gation proposed that all displaced persons 
except German Jews and Spanish Repub- 
licans be forced to return to their home- 
lands. This proposal was supported by 
the Ukrainian delegation. The Soviet 
spokesman proposed the prohibition in 
refugee camps of propaganda or political 
activities designed to dissuade refugees from 
returning to their homelands or against any 
of the United Nations. Another proposal 
would have required a refugee to obtain the 
permission of his native government before 
he could be resettled. The Soviet delegation 
also proposed to place the administration of 


refugee camps mainly under personnel - 


from the refugees’ countries of origin and 
to provide that quislings, traitors and war 
criminals hiding as refugees should be re- 
turned immediately to their countries. For 
Jewish refugees adoption of these measures 
might have meant a prohibition of Zionist 
propaganda and, except for German Jews, 


forced repatriation to the countries of East 
ern Europe. 

All these proposals were voted down by 
the UNO Humanitarian, Social and Cu! 
tural Committee. 

The Assembly's final decision provided 
for the appointment of a special committe: 
by the Economic and Social Council to 
study the problem of refugees and displaced 
persons and report to the next meeting of 
the Assembly. The compromise, sponsored 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, recommended that the 
following principles be taken into conside; 
ation in planning a refugee setup: 

1. The problem is international in naturc 
and scope. 

2. No uprooted person who objects to 
returning to his country of origin should 
be compelled to do so, but his return should 
be encouraged. 

3. There should be safeguards, so that 
extradition of war criminals would not be 
prevented by protection set up for refugees. 

4. The future of the uprooted persons 
who express valid objections to returning to 
their homelands should become the concern 
of whatever international body will lx 
recognized or established. 

The special committee appointed con 
sisted of representatives of the following 
twenty nations: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Byelo-Russia, Britain, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican R« 
public, France, Lebanon, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Poland, Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine, United States, Yugoslavia. 


The Soviet Position 


SHortty after the end of the war, Joseph 
Stalin was reported to have told Dr. Emil 
Sommerstein, Polish Jewish leader, that he 
was “certainly and seriously” interested in 
an international solution of the Jewish 
problem.. Just what Stalin had meant was 
still not altogether clear. But it was be 
coming increasingly clear what he had not 
meant: for one thing he had not meant 
Zionism. 

As usual the Soviet attitude could onl) 
be pieced together from fragments. There 
had been nothing at all from official Soviet 
sources, and there was only one unofficial 
indication from within the borders of the 
Soviet Union itself. 

On February 3 the Moscow periodical 
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New Times published an article dealing 
with the Arab League which contained the 
following sentence: 

“It is clear that the creation of normal 
conditions for the life and future of the 
Jews in Europe does not depend on the 
quota of Jewish immigration into Palestine 
but on the energetic extermination of fascism 
and liquidation of racial fanaticism and its 
consequences—on real help to the Jewish 
population.” 


Approach to the Arabs 


The article attacked the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry in a context which 
highlighted the Soviet Union's advances to 
both the exploited Arab masses and the 
exploiters of the Arab League: 

“What are the lawful foundations for 
the functioning of the Anglo-American 
Committee on Palestine and who gave it 
authority to solve the problem without the 
participation of the directly interested 
parties? The Arab public is indignant at 
the attempts made to solve the Palestine 
problem behind its back. It is hardly pos- 
sible to justify the necessity for the existence 
of the Anglo-American Committee, especially 
at a moment when the mechanism of the 
United Nations Organization has started 
to function. . . . 

“On the other hand the problem of 
Palestine has acquired such a sharp charac- 
ter because the difference of interests of 
England and America in the Near East is 
reflected in it. It must be recognized that 
during the short time it has existed the Arab 
League’s activities have not yet produced 
really positive results from the viewpoint 
of defense of the interests of Arabian coun- 
. tries, 

“In the sharp political situation which is 
forming in these countries the near future 
will show to what measure the League will 
justify the hopes of those who wish to see 
in it active support for the unity and inde- 
pendence of the Arab lands.” 

The Soviet Union was carrying out the 
themes in action. The Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry announced that it 
would not visit the Soviet zone of Germany 
because the Soviet authorities said that there 
were no concentrations of Jews there. The 
Committee was also unable to visit Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Rumania. The reason for this, 


Philip Noel-Baker, Minister of State, told 
the House of Commons, was that the Soviet 
government felt the visits were unnecessary 
since in each case the armistice terms for- 
bade any religious discrimination. 

Observers at the first meeting of the 
UNO Assembly commented on the Soviet 
Union's support of the Arab states when- 
ever such support could be harmful to 
Britain and its friends. Observers also noted 
the increased activity of the second secretary 
of the,Soviet embassy in Cairo, who was a 
Moslem, and the appointment of a Moslem 
as Yugoslav ambassador to Egypt. 


The Communist Parties 


The Palestine Communist Party an- 
nounced that it would not appear before 
the Committee of Inquiry because it was 
“devoid of any legal status.” The illegality, 
for that matter, extended to Palestine itself 
since the Soviet Union had never recog- 
nized the British mandate. The Communist 
delegates in the Jewish National Assembly 
of Palestine opposed the Jewish Agency's 
appearance before the Committee and urged 
what seemed to be the international Com- 
munist line: the establishment of a bi-na- 
tional Palestinian state, and a mutual declar- 
ation of non-domination by both Jews and 
Arabs. 

The Communist Party of Britain, how- 
ever, submitted a memorandum to the Com- 
mittee stating that since Palestine was not 
a free country, it could not admit refugees. 
It would not be in the interest of refugees 
to change their citizenship from that of a 
free country to that of a country with 
colonial status according to testimony given 
by Philip Piratin, a Communist member of 
Parliament. The Communist memorandum 
asked for a bi-national state. 

“We reject Zionism,” Piratin declared, 
“because it denies the possibility of solving 
the Jewish problem on the basis of equal 
rights in countries where Jews live.” Dis- 
placed Jews, he felt, should be told to seek 
rehabilitation in their countries of origin, 
while those who cannot return to their 
native lands should be admitted to other 
countries and be made free citizens. 

This blunt rejection of Zionism was not 
peculiar to the British Communists. On 
November 10, 1945, Alexander Bittelman, 
editor of Freiheit, the Communist Yiddish 
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daily in New York, said in a report to his 
board: of directors: 

“We must broaden the fight against the 
White Paper into a movement of all Jews 
and all progressive forces of the world, and 
that means that the demand for a Jewish 
state in Palestine—the Zionist program— 
cannot be part of the demands of the 
broader struggle against the White Paper.” 


Disenchantment 


Among Zionists who hoped for Soviet 
sympathy there was recognition that some- 
thing had happened. 

“From stray and, as yet, inconclusive 
incidents, it might be inferred that the 
Soviet Union, like Great Britain, may also 
be interested in winning over the Arab 
world to its side by offering up our legitimate 
national rights in Palestine as part payment 
for such an alignment,” Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver told a meeting of the American Jewish 
Conference. However, he continued to 
to hope that the handwriting on the Kremlin 
wall might change. He took issue with 
those “who resent every approach made to 
win over the sympathy of the Soviet govern- 
ment to the Zionist cause.” 

“They call it flirting,” he said, “and they 
point the finger of derision at Zionists 
whenever some anti-Zionist statement or act 
emanates from Soviet or pro-Soviet sources. 
This is an amazing phenomenon in Jewish 
life, which can only be attributed to a blind 
and bitter partisanship, which carries over 
from an area which is not related to Jewish 
life to a specifically Jewish issue of greatest 
moment.” 

He emphasized that he was not asking 
the Zionist movement to align itself with 
the Soviet Union, but, he said, the Zionists 
were not discouraged in their efforts to win 
over Great Britain even though they have 
been grievously disappointed time and 
again; nor were they discouraged in at- 
tempts to win over the President and the 
State Department, even though they have 
encountered considerable misunderstanding 
and resistance there. Therefore he saw no 
reason why the Zionist movement should 
regard itself as being in any way inhibited 
from trying to win Soviet friendship. 


“The Arabs,” Dr. Silver pointed out, “are . 


certainly not adverse to carrying on their 
propaganda both in the direction of Great 


Britain and of the Soviet Union. \\\ 
regret is not that we have tried, but that 
we have not tried hard enough, or soon 
enough. At the moment, the attitude . 
the Soviet government does not seem | 
be favorable to us, but there is nothing fina! 
about it. Some of us recall that up to a 
few months ago definite evidence seem 

to point to a favorable and friendly attitud 


_ The present attitude may, or may not 


change again in the future. We may no 
succeed, but we certainly owe it to ou 
selves to do everything in our power to s« 
that that attitude does change, and in o 
favor.” 


The Infiltrees 


Wirn winter making escape across d 
astated areas of Europe virtually suicidal, ! 
infiltration of Polish Jews into the Wester: 
zones of Germany slowed down. 1! 
respite was temporary. Thousands of Polish 
Jews were being repatriated from the Sovic' 
Union and most of them were not expect 
to remain in Poland. The Jews in « 
Balkans were finding life less and less bes 
able despite their new-found equality. W i! 
the return of warm weather, the exodus o! 
Jews from Eastern Europe seeking a haven 
in Palestine or elsewhere was expected t 
become a major problem. 

The occupying powers in Europe were 
still without a policy for these new refugees 
or even a definition of their status. 

Lieutenant General Sir Frederick F. 
Morgan, chief of operations in Germany o! 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita 
tion Administration, who had called atten- 
tion to this situation in a few telling and 
ill-chosen remarks, was back on his job. Ile 
had appealed his dismissal to Herbert I. 
Lehman, Director General of UNRRA, who 
restored him to duty. _ 

Lehnian stated that he had given “the 
most serious consideration” to all the cir 
cumstances and concluded that he was 
“justified in continuing to place confidence’ 
in Sir Frederick. Mr. Lehman added: 

“I believe he did not intend to impute 
sinister motives to individuals or organiza- 
tions seeking to improve the sorry plight of 
groups of displaced persons, and that he 
does not hold religious prejudices; that when 
restored to duty he will treat all groups of 
displaced persons fairly and in accordance 
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both with their needs and UNRRA prin- 
ciples; and that he will at all times deal with 
all displaced persons with understanding 
and sympathy. I have also been impressed 
with Lieutenant General Morgan's deep 
concern for his work and his desire to re- 
turn to carry it forward.” 

It would be possible for about 2,000 
destitute Jews to obtain immediate admis- 
sion into Palestine. The British govern- 
ment announced on January 30 that it 
would issue 1,500 certificates monthly while 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
was conducting its investigation. From the 
total of 4,500 certificates thus made avail- 
able for Jewish immigration (300 additional 
were made available for Arab and other im- 
migrants), 1,350 had to be deducted for 
“illegal” immigrants reported by the govern- 
ment since the close of legal immigration 
under the White Paper; 500 had to be de- 
ducted for arrivals in January and 550 were 
earmarked for immigrants due soon. This 
left 2,100 for future immigration. 


The Inquiry 

In rvs hearings in Washington and London, 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
turned up little that it could not have found 
in a public library. It listened to spokesmen 
for all non-Palestinian Zionists except the 
Revisionists, who refused to testify. It heard 
from Jewish non-Zionists and anti-Zionists 
and from Gentile anti-Zionists and _pro- 
Zionists. It heard Americans who sup- 
ported the Arab point of view completely. 
It gave time to a few earnest and unknown 
characters who thought they had a solution 
that no one else had ever thought of. 

The official and unofficial Zionist organi- 
zations—American Jewish Conference, Zion- 
ist Organization of America, American 
Zionist Emergency Council, Hadassah, 
Poale Zion, World Jewish Congress, Board 
of Deputies of British Jews—all demanded a 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. 


Defining the Commonwealth 


Naturally, a precise definition of a Jewish 
commonwealth was one of the principal 
lines of inquiry for members of the Commit- 
tee. Witnesses were inclined to be elusive 


on this point. Perhaps the most honest 
effort to find the meaning of a Jewish state 
in terms of the current Zionist line was 


made by Dr. Hayim Greenberg, spokesman 
for the Labor Zionists. 

The Jewish commonwealth, he explained, 
was a “political term” and not a phrase to 
be included in the constitution of an inde- 
pendent Palestine. 

“The term Jewish commonwealth today 
has more the character of a regulative prin- 
ciple,” Dr. Greenberg declared. “It is to 
say plainly to the world that Palestine must 
be designated by the international forces as 
a country for the solution of the Jewish 
problem and for the establishment of a 
Jewish numerical majority in that country.” 
Defining the Majority 

Dr. Greenberg insisted that a Jewish 
commonwealth would be meaningless with- 
out a Jewish majority. The possibilities of 
achieving a majority became another impor- 
tant line of questioning for the Committée. 
On this point careful attention was given 
to the testimony of Robert R. Nathan, con- 
sulting economist, who reported on an ex- 
tensive study he and his associates had made 
on Palestine’s economic potentialities. Mr. 
Nathan said that in ten years Palestine 
could absorb at least 615,000 immigrants 
on the basis of “modest” economic assump- 
tions. This would mean an annual increase 
of 3 per cent in the Jewish population. 

Under more favorable economic assump- 
tions, he felt Palestine could absorb 1,125,- 
ooo immigrants in ten years, which would 
mean a § per cent annual increase in the 
Jewish population. On the basis of the 
larger immigration and taking into consid- 
eration the normal growth in the Arab 
population, the Jews and Arabs would be 
equal parts of the population of Palestine 
at the end of ten years, Mr. Nathan con- 
cluded. Among the economic prerequisites 
for such an achievement were a capital 
outlay of $2,290,000,000 available at low 
interest rates, and active assistance from the 
government in its monetary, fiscal, foreign 
trade and irrigation policies. 

Mr. Nathan said that it would take six 
to nine months to absorb the first 100,000 


’ immigrants. 


Getting the Majority 
Mr. Nathan spoke as an economist, not 


as a political Zionist, and he declined to 
say what he thought the Arabs would be 
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doing during the decade in which the Jews 
might try to achieve population parity. The 
Zionist view was that the process would be 
beneficial to the Arabs and that they could 
be made to see it. However, it was con- 
ceded that the Arabs might not see it and 
in that case, the Committee inquired, what 
did the Zionists suggest? 

The most direct answer to this question 
came from Nathan Jackson, spokesman for 
the British Labor Zionists. The British 
chairman, Sir John E. Singleton, asked: “Do 
you think it is the duty of the mandatory 
power to look after the situation in Palestine 
until a Jewish majority is attained?” Jack- 
son replied that it should, with the help of 
an international authority. Judge Singleton 
asked if he meant an international police 
force. Jackson said yes, if one were created. 

On the general problem of handling the 
Arabs, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, who appeared 
in behalf of the American Palestine Com- 
mittee and the Christian Council on Pal- 
estine, went further than most Zionists. 
Asked how far he would go in handling 
Arab objections to Zionist aims he replied: 
“I would definitely feel we should go as far 
in this, and with even greater justification 
in this, as we go now in the occupied areas 
of Germany and Japan.” 

Frank W. Notestein doubted that the Jews 
could ever become a numerical majority un- 
der any reasonable set of circumstances and 
regardless of the Arab attitude. Mr. Note- 
stein, Professor of Demography and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton University, testified that a Jewish 
majority could be maintained indefinitely 
only by continual Jewish immigration which 
would cause serious economic distress in 
Palestine. The Arab birth rate, he pointed 
out, was twice that of the Jews. 

Varying Views 

In London, interchanges between Com- 
mittee members and witnesses grew more 
heated, but the inquiry lost the anti-British 
tone it had had in Washington. Professor 
Selig Brodetsky, spokesman of the Board of 
Deputies of British Jews, insisted on one 
million immigrants and a Jewish state. But, 
he added: “If there was the possibility of the 
Jews believing that they could get justice 
in Palestine and that Great Britain would 
be at the head of this justice, I have not the 


slightest doubt that the Jews in Palestine 
and all over the world would want it to be 
part of the British Empire.” In Washington, 
Dr. Emanuel Neumann, American Zionist 
spokesman, had pointed to the advantages 
for Great Britain of a strong, modern, demo 
cratic Jewish state in the Near East. 

Viscount Herbert Samuel, first Palestine 
High Commissioner, revealed in the course 
of his testimony that the original draft of 
the Balfour Declaration contained the term 
“Jewish State,” but it was later changed 
to “Jewish National Home.” Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and Dr. Nahum Sakolow, who 
saw the draft, did not object to the change, 
Lord Samuel declared. 

The most eminent witness to appear be 
fore the Committee was Albert Einstein. In 
a brief and confusing statement, he ques 
tioned the motives of the British and op 
posed a Jewish state. “The state idea is not 
according to my heart,” the great scientist 
said. “I cannot understand why it is needed. 
It is connected with many difficulties and a 
narrow-mindedness. I believe it is bad.” 

Dr. Leo Baeck, former Chief Rabbi of 
Germany, also testified. He said he hoped 
for immigration of 100,000 Jews annually to 
help create a new conception of statehood, 
not one of narrow, nationalistic sovereignty. 
but one-in which “every state is part of the 
great world community and every nationality 
is a treasure-house of humanity.” 

Perhaps the most surprising testimony given 
—at least to newspapermen covering the in- 
quiry—came from Joseph M. Proskauer, Presi 
dent of the American Jewish Committee. Un 
informed observers at the hearing who enter 
tained the popular notion, gained largely 
from Zionist characterization during recent 
years, that the American Jewish Committee 
was violently anti-Zionist had to listen care 
fully to detect the difference between Judye 
Proskauer’s remarks and those of Zionist 
leaders. One reporter noted that the “only 
difference was that Judge Proskauer didnt 
advocate a state. The reporter's minimiza 
tion of the difference may have been a 
portent. Many observers felt that the Zion- 
ists would not be able much longer to main- 
tain their uncompromising demands for a 
state now. This feeling seemed to be 
confirmed by the failure of Zionist spokes- 
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men to denounce the American Jewish 
Committee’s refusal to declare for an imme- 
diate Jewish state—as Zionists had made a 
practice of doing since this issue caused 
the withdrawal of the Committee and other 
groups from the American Jewish Confer- 
ence. 

The memorandum which Judge Proskauer 
presented in Washington contained rec- 
ommendations which had long been the 
American Jewish Committee’s policy. On 
the subject of Palestine it urged recognition 
of the continuing validity of the principles 
of the Balfour Declaration and the mandate. 
It favored economic absorptivity as the only 
brake on Jewish immigration and land pur- 
chase in Palestine. It urged establishment 
of a United Nations trusteeship over Pales- 
tine to safeguard the existing Jewish settle- 
ment and Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and to help the country become a self- 
governing, independent and democratic com- 
monwealth with cultural autonomy for all 
communities. 

These and other recommendations—such 
as the immediate entry of displaced Jews 
into Palestine—could have been presented 


with Zionist or anti-Zionist overtones. Judge 
Proskauer did it the first way. In his fervent 
statement to the Committee he took pains 
to quote Zionist statements that were close 
to this position—by Selig Brodetsky, Hentri- 
etta Szold and the Council for the Jewish 


Agency. He called for the kind of state 
in Palestine that Dr. Weizmann wanted in 
1936—a state in which neither Jews nor 


Arabs “should dominate and neither be 
dominated by the other, irrespective of their 
numbers.” He admitted in reply to a ques- 
tion that the Jewish national home could, 
under favorable conditions, be successful 
though the Jews were not a majority in 
Palestine. But he made it very clear that 
he would not advocate any form of restric- 
tion which would in the normal course pre- 
vent the Jews from becoming a majority. 

In his final remarks, Judge Proskauer 
seemed to put himself in the ranks of cul- 
tural Zionists—or, at the least, he made it 
impossible to include him in the ranks of 
the anti-Zionists, or of those who saw Jew- 
ish continuity or survival in terms of creed 
only. 

“To you British I will say that Matthew 
Arnold put it gently when he said that the 
great contribution of the Jews to civilization 
had been the concept of a God of righteous- 
ness and the attributes of right conduct. 
That is what we want to flourish again in 
Palestine,” Judge Proskauer said. 

“And so I raise my voice here not chau- 
vinistically, not for any kind of state in 
which any group dominates any other group, 
but for a democratic nation where all men 
shall live in peace and in harmony, and 
where we Jews can revivify ourselves for 
the task of making our great contribution 
to the history of civilization on its long road 
from savagery to the realization that we are 
all human beings created in the image of an 
Almighty God.” 


Smpney HERTZBERG 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF JEWISH HISTORY 


SIMON M. DUBNOW 


Simon M. (Markovircu) Dusnow, the most 
enterprising and creative of Jewish historians 
since Graetz, was born in the small town of 
Mstislav], in the Mogilev province of Russia, 
in 1860. He received a heder education from 
his grandfather and the elements of a secular 
education from the local government school. 
Unable to enter a gymnasium, he got the rest 
of his schooling by his own efforts, grounding 
himself in ancient and modern languages, 
mathematics, science and modern philosophy. 

Very much the youthful positivist, he was 
drawn to the contemporary enlightenment 
movement and went to St. Petersburg, the Rus- 
sian outpost of Westernism—for Jews as well 
as Gentiles—where at the age of twenty-one 
he became very productive as « writer and 
journalist. And here he began his famous His- 
tory of Hasidism. 

After the failure of his attempts to legalize 
his residence in St. Petersburg, where Jews 
were officially permitted only in commercial 
functions, he moved with his family to Odessa, 
then the center of the Jewish national renais- 
sance, where he came in contact with Ahad 
Ha’am, Bialik, Ben Ami, Jabotinsky, and other 
such figures. Dubnow’s thirteen years in 
Odessa were filled with prodigious activity. 
Articles, studies, monographs and books poured 
from his pen—among them a General History 
of the Jewish People (1901), which is available 
in English. While under Graetz’s influence, 
he wrote What Is Jewish History? as a prospec- 
tive introduction to the former’s History of the 
Jews. The introduction became a book, was 
translated into many languages, and made its 
author famous throughout the world. Dissatis- 
faction with Graetz’s omissions later led Dub- 
now to write a History of the Jews in Russia 
and Poland, which covered the thousand years 
from the Khazars to the First World War. 

From Odessa, Dubnow moved in 1903 to Vil- 
na in Lithuania, the renowned and historic 
center of Jewish religious tradition and learn- 


ing since the close of the Middle Ages. There 
he prosecuted his plan for a World or Universal 
History of the Jews, which he had alread) 
begun in Odessa. In Vilna, however, he was 
troubled by the unrest and the pogroms that 
stained the period of reaction following upon 
the abortive Russian. Revolution of 1905 
Never one to separdte himself from the day: 
events or the fate of his fellow Jews, he becan 

involved in multifarious activities as a politic.! 
adviser, although he had little sympathy with 
the socialism that had caught the imaginatic: 
of the most militant of the Jewish fighters i 

Russo-Poland. 

In 1907 he returned to St. Petersburg 
lecture at the Institute for Oriental Studie: 
that the Jewish millionaire, Baron Giinzbu: 
had founded. He continued to live in S: 
Petersburg—or Petrograd, or Leningrad — 
through the First World War and the Revolu 
tions of February and October 1917, sufferine 
the same hardships as the rest of the inhab 
itants. He -was violently opposed to the 
Bolsheviks and though they do not seem to 
have treated him badly, he bent every effort 
to leave Russia, finally succeeding in 1922. 


_He went to Berlin, where he finished his 


Universal History, the complete ten volumes 0! 
which first appeared in 1929 in German in 
stead of the original Russian. It was only 
later that they were published in Russian and 
then in Hebrew. An English translation of 
the work is still lacking. 

Hitler’s ascent to power in Germany drove 
Dubnow back to the East, to Riga in Latvi:. 
There the Nazis found him in 1941. In 
the December of that year he was evacuated 
from his home in the Riga ghetto and short!) 
after, according to a report from Sweden, was 
murdered in the vicinity of the city. 

Modern Jewish historiography begins with 
Dubnow. He secularized Jewish histor 
conceiving of it as the history of a nation 
rather than that of a religion. Instead of con- 
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fining himself to the intellectual and scholastic 
life of Diaspora Jewry, as others had done, he 
tried to trace the whole life of the Jews, social 
and national. Perhaps, as Dr. Raphael Mahler 
has argued (in the June 1944 Youth and 
Nation), he neglected the economic factor 
unduly and overemphasized the Jewish will to 


nationality. 
Dubnow was not a Zionist; he held that the 
Jews had maintained themselves as a nation 


HE title Universal History of the 
Jewish People, is an unusual one. 

BL. But, it fully corresponds to the con- 
tent and scope of this unusual segment of 
the history of humanity. The term “univer- 
sal” is applicable to the common history of 
the cultured nations of the world, as dis- 
tinguished from the history of the separate 
nations and countries. But the destiny of the 
Jews took such a turn that they possess their 
own universal history, in the literal sense 
of that term, over nearly the entire area of 
the cultured world (save India and China) 
and throughout the historical life of human- 
ity. Jewry represents a historical microcosm. 
It is thus possible to speak of a universal 
history of the Jewish people—W eltgeschichte 
des jiidischen Volkes, or Histoire univer- 
selle du peuple juif. 

Just as in a universal history of humanity, 
synthesis is the method that should prevail 
in a universal history of the Jews. To re- 
veal the common paths of the historical 
life through the changing centuries and 
lands, to establish the organic relationships 
between these fractions of time and space in 
the three-thousand-year-old evolution of the 
nation—such is the chief problem of the his- 
torian in this case. Although dealing with 
material already compiled and more or less 
worked over, the historian who employs the 
method of synthesis is not relieved of the 
duty of independent analysis. He must 
weigh the sources and check the facts, which 
could not but be defective in correctness 
and completeness (thus perhaps giving rise 
to false generalizations) since they cover such 
a long period of time. 

But his main aim consisfs in revealing the 
common historical processes concealed under 
the mass of facts, in working out an exact 
architectural plan and constructing his many- 
storied structure of history on the basis of 
this plan. Before undertaking such a work 


all through the Diaspora and could continue 
to do so. His ideas on this question have been 
likened to those of Ahad Ha’am. 

The essay below, which forms the introduc- 
tion to Dubnow’s Universal History and 
appears in its first volume, was written some 
time in the twenties. It is here given for the 
first time in English, translated directly from 
the Russian by Shlomo Katz. A part of 
Section III is omitted in this version.—Eprror. 


of synthesis, one must have a clear concep- 
tion of Jewish history, a definite image of its 
subject—the Jewish people—unclouded by 
dogmatic or scholastic notions. These will 
in their turn determine the scientific methods 
of research in this field. 

NTIL recently a correct understanding of 
U the history of “the most historical” 
people encountered the greatest difficulties. 
In the ancient parts of this history—enjoying 
as they do the privileges of “sacred history” 
—a theological conception dominates even 
today the minds not only of the Orthodox, 
who accept completely the religious pragma- 
tism of the historical books of the Bible, but 
also of the partisans of free Bible criticism. 

Study of the history of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages and later periods is dominated 
by a one-sided spiritual conception based on 
the assumption that, having lost its govern- 
ment and country, the people could be an 
active subject of history on the spiritual 
plane, but on a social plane could appear 
only as a passive object of the history of the 
nations among which it lived. This is why 
the historiography of the schools of Zunz 
and Gieger adopted the theory of the ex- 
istence of two factors in the history of the 
Diaspora: intellectual creation and the hero- 
ism of martyrdom (Geistesgeschichte und 
Liedensgeschichte). The main content of 
the life of the people is reduced to its liter- 
ary history on the one hand and its martyr- 
ology on the other. The historical horizon is 
bounded by these limits. 

To this one-sided understanding of the 
history there was adapted a corresponding 
subdivision into epochs: Talmudic, Gaonic, 
Rabbinical, Mystic, Enlightened—epochs and 
divisions based on literary history and not 
on national-social factors in the broad sense. 

Only recently has there become discernible 
a transition to a more thoroughly scientific 
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conception of Jewish history that could be 
defined as sociological. It is based on the idea, 
emerging from the correlation of all the man- 
ifestations in our history, that the Jewish 
people at all times and in all countries has 
appeared as the subject, the creator, of its 
history, not only on the spiritual but also on 
the social plane. 

During the period of its dispersion, as well 
as during its existence as a sovereign nation, 
the Jewish people represented a sharply de- 
fined nation, not just a religious group amid 
other nations. This ever vital nation always 
and everywhere defended its autonomous 
existence in a communal way as well as in 
the realms of culture. The Diaspora, which 
developed widely even while the Judean 
state still existed, everywhere had its autono- 
mous communities, and in many places cen- 
tral organs of self-government and legisla- 
tive and judicial establishments, too—Syn- 
hedrion, academies and patriarchs in Roman- 
Byzantine Palestine; Exilarchs, Gaons and 
law-making academies in Babylonia; Aljama 
and congresses of communal delegates in 
Spain; Kahals and Vaads, or parliaments of 
Kahals, in Poland and Lithuania, and many 
others. 

As a logical successor in this historical 
process, the newest national movement 
among Jews, uniting autonomism with the 
contemporary principle of the “rights of na- 
tional minorities,” bears witness to the in- 
destructibility of the eternal force of Jewish 
history, which survives even in an age of 
assimilation and of major changes in the 
national milieu. 


HE causes for the one-sided understand- 
Tine of Jewish history in the recent past are 
quite clear. Our scientific historiography 
arose in Western Europe during the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in a place and 
time dominated by the dogma of assimila- 
tion: “Jewry is not a nation but a religious 
group.” The study of history succumbed to 
the views commonly held then, and devoted 
itself more to Judaism than to its living cre- 
ator, the Jewish nation. Even such oppo- 
nents of the accepted dogma as Graetz could 
not swim against the current. 

The deep change in the field of national 
consciousness that characterizes the present 
period should arouse a corresponding change 
in the understanding of historical processes. 


The secularization of Jewish national 
thought should be followed by a seculariza- 
tion of the study of history; its liberation 
from the tight vise of theology should be 
attended by a similar liberation from spirit 
ual and scholastic approaches. 

A new understanding of Jewish history 
more in conformity with its actual content 
and scope is indeed ripening. It is becoming 
clear that in the course of thousands of years 
the nation not only “thought and suffered” 
but also molded its own life as a distinct 
social unit under every condition possible. 
To reveal this process is the chief problem 
of the historian. The object of our scientific 
historiography should be the people, the na 
tional unit, its appearance on the scene of 
history, its growth and struggle for existence. 

In the course of many centuries, the na 
tional embryo, formless at first, assumed 
shape in the tribal environment of the 
ancient East; it acquired a definite national! 
image, established and lost a kingdom; it 
adopted and in its own way adapted el 
ments of the common culture, and finally 
rose in spiritual creativeness to the peak of 
Prophetism. The moment-of the final fo: 
mation of the national type coincided with 
political catastrophe—the Babylonian Exi\ 
Following epochs—Persian, Greek, Has 
monean and Roman—were marked by 
competition between theocratic and secula: 
sovereignty. 

The second political destruction under the 
blows of Rome provoked within the atomized 
nation new forms of struggle for national 
unity. The irresistible drive toward an au- 
tonomous life and toward the maximum of 
social and cultural individuality among the 
nations continued under circumstances other 
than those of sovereignty. The entire spirit- 
ual activity of the nation was applied to the 
attainment of this goal. Judaism is molded in 
the image of the social existence of the na 
tion, and not the other way round. 

From a realistic sociological conception of 
Jewish history there emerges the need to 
re-evaluate many of its significant manifesta- 
tions that were incorrectly explained from 
the theological or scholastic point of view. 
Let us cite several examples of the difference 
between the new conception and the old in 
this illumination of some of the weightiest 
problems of Jewish history. 

The old historiography became hopelessly 
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confused on the question of the Pharisee and 
the Saduccee parties, whose common activi- 
ties governed Jewish national life during the 
Hasmonean and Roman eras. Even histor- 
ians emancipated from theology explained 
the emergence of these parties on the 
grounds of their religious and dogmatic dif- 
ferences. Basing themselves on Josephus 
Flavius’ Hellenic-philosophical embellish- 
ments and on later Talmudic legends from 
which the political element had vanished, 
historians transformed into a battle of “sects” 
and “schools” what had originally been the 
greatest national dispute, a dispute over the 
very nature of the-nation: whether the Jews 
should be a secular or clerical nation, an 
ordinary or an exceptional member of the 
family of nations. 


HE dispute between the two parties also 

had a social undercurrent. It was a strug- 
gle between the Saduccee aristocracy, which 
clung to state power, and the Pharisee de- 
mocracy, which treasured its spiritual domi- 
nation over the mass of the people. This 
sociological view of the rise and activities 
of these parties, which is brought out in the 
present History, emerges from a study of all 
the instances of conflict between the Saduc- 
cees and Pharisees in the political and social 
arena and from all their activities from the 
epoch of the Hasmoneans until the fall of 
the Jewish state. Their differences on re- 
ligion and customs were additional to the 
fundamental national and social conflicts 
that divided them. Their differing attitudes 
toward the “oral Law” grew out of their 
different views on the question of the desira- 
bility of Jewish cultural isolation and ex- 
ceptionalism in the Greco-Roman world. 

Another example of the distortion of the 
historical perspective can be seen in the 
usual evaluation of the Synhedrion in 
Jabneh. At the moment of the greatest crisis 
in Jewish history, following upon the de- 
struction of the Jewish state by the Romans, 
there arose a center of self-rule in a city near 
destroyed Jerusalem. Trusting the naive if 
beautiful legend about Rabbi Jochanan ben 
Zakkai, who with the permission of the Ro- 
mans fled from besieged Jerusalem and in 
Jabneh established an academy for the study 
of the Torah, historians have variously 
evaluated the significance of this academy for 
the future destiny of the Jews. Some praise 


this exploit, which raised the banner of 
learning on the ruins of statehood; others 
see in it the beginning of the national death 
of Jewry and the petrifaction of Judaism 
within the letter of the Law. Both are mis- 
taken, because the fundamental view taken 
of the academic center in Jabneh is incor- 
rect. 

Actually, there occurred here a major act 
of national-social reorganization. Not a theo- 
retical school was established in Jabneh, but 
a center of nomocracy—rule by the discipline 
of the Law. The institution that interpreted 
the Law was here merged with the legisla- 
tive establishment, the Synhedrion; which, 
after the destruction of the state, was called 
upon to fuse the scattered segments of the 
people with the cement of homogeneous 
laws that would regulate their entire inner 
life along autonomous lines. From this is- 
sued the slogan for the reorganization of the 
defeated national army: the establishment 
of a new communal discipline instead of the 
statehood that had been lost. This is a page, 
primarily, from the history of national life 
and only secondarily a part of the history of 
religion, scholarship and literature. 

In the light of the sociological conception, 
other confused historical problems become 
clear. We begin to understand the antinomy 
of nationalism and universalism and the con- 
flict between the political and spiritual fac- 
tors in the activities of the biblical prophets. 
This conflict between two origins, evoked 
by Israel's position among the countries of 
the ancient East, culminated in the great 
synthesis of Prophetism—the nation as the 
kernel, the state as only a shell. The shell 
may break but the kernel remains. If the 
kernel is healthy, the nation will always be 
able to resist heteronomy imposed by the 
surrounding environment and stand as a 
“banner unto the nations’—an example of 
spiritual stability. 

An exactly opposite view was later 
preached by the Christian Apostles: the re- 
ligious individual is valuable in himself, not 
the collective historical entity that is a na- 
tion. These new prophets pushed the Jewish 
nation toward the brink of extinction at 
the very moment when it was desperately 
fighting for its life against the universal 
despoiler, Rome. A healthy instinct of self- 
preservation compelled the people to shy 
away from these heralds of national suicide. 
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The meaning of Talmudism, with its iron 
national discipline beneath a wrapping of 
religion, thus becomes clear in later history. 
The Talmud appears, first of all, as the writ- 
ten monument of the national hegemony of 
the Jewish autonomous centers in Roman- 
ruled Palestine and Persian-ruled Babylonia, 
a monument to the age-long efforts of the 
leaders of the people to build a hard shell of 
laws around the dispersed national kernel. 


HE conception here outlined appears to 
Te the only foundation for an objectively 
scientific method of dealing with Jewish his- 
tory. It leads our historiography out of the 
labyrinth of theological and metaphysical 
opinions and puts it on a firm bio-sociological 
basis. The object of our study appears not 
as an abstraction, but as a living organism 
that has developed from the initial biological 
embryo of the “tribe” into a complex cul- 
tural and historical being, the nation. 

The method of study is based on a firm 
adherence to the principle of evolution. First 
the period of the formation of the nation is 
examined, then the struggle of the strength- 
ened entity for its independent existence, 
for the preservation and development of its 
characteristic national traits and accumulated 
culture. Describing this dual process of the 
formation of the entity and of its struggle for 
individuality, we assume it to be an axiom 
that a sharply developed national personality 
produced by history is not just a natural 
phenomenon but also represents a great cul- 
tural value. 

But this does not imply that the historian 
should consider as valuable ‘all the paths, 
straight as well as devious, that led to the 
preservation of the collective personality. 
For instance, although we regard the normal 
accentuation of individual traits as a normal 
condition of national life, the historian is 
bound to point out those cases in which 
cultural isolationism was pushed to sad ex- 
tremes—often out of necessity, for the sake 
of self-defense. This process, however, 
sometimes went to the point where the 
people became completely estranged from 
the best achievements of human culture. 
The historian should describe the inescap- 
able conflict in every national organism 
between centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
and the tragic clashes they cause in the 
depths of national life. It is self-evident 


that, starting from the premise of the cul 
tural value of a national identity, the his 
torian should evaluate differently the resu|!; 
ol the centripetal creative forces and of the 
centrifugal destructive ones. 

The sociological method naturally compels 
the historian to assign a proper role not only 
to communal and national factors, but also 
to socio-economic forces which the old 
school of history disdained. Nor does this 
imply bending over in the direction of “hi: 
torical materialism,” which interprets all the 
manifestations of history in the light of th: 
evolution of the economic order. We should 
not abandon the old historical spiritualism 
only to be caught in the vise of the opposite 
doctrine of historical materialism, which i: 
no less one-sided in its distortion of the per 
spective of the past. The economic order is 
just as much a product of the natural and 
social conditions of national life as the spirit 
ual and cultural order. All the social and 
spiritual factors created by the nation regu 
late its life. They compete with as well a 
reciprocate each other; but all the various 
functions of national life cannot be subord 
nated to any one function. 

The full meaning of this new conception 
of Jewish history can be appreciated especi 
ally by those who, like the author of thi 
book, once wandered in the maze of the « 
paths of Jewish historiography. At one tim 
I, too, paid tribute to commonly accepted 
“axioms.” In the search for a synthesis of 
Jewish history, which occupied me from th: 
first day of my scientific activity, I passed 
through all the above-mentioned phases of 
historical thought. My immature youthful 
debut, embellished by a definite religiou 
reformist tendency, represented an applica- 
tion of the theological method wrong-side- 
out. 

In a series of later works, in which the 
tendency toward the secularization of Jewish 
history became marked, I still could not free 
myself from the ideological approach of the 
school of Zunz and Geiger. My innovation 
consisted in the attempt to force the national- 
social approach into the framework of pre 
vious historical conceptions. 

Only after many years of detailed study 
of general Jewish history from its sources— 
when I myself had to write it as the history 
of a people and not of a literature—did the 
shortcomings of the old methods become 
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clear, the framework and integration broad- 
en, the historical horizon expand and there 
come to the fore factors formerly hidden in 
the fog of scholasticism. The conclusions I 
reached by the inductive method I later 
verified by deduction. Starting out with 
these as premises, I found them confirmed 
when applied to the historical material. 


Subdivision of the Material 

le new sociological conception involves 
a fresh approach to the subdivision of the 
material of Jewish history and a new classi- 
fication of its epochs, i. e. periodization. The 
definition of the periods and epochs in the 
history of a nation should be based on socio- 
national features and not on religious or 
literary ones. These features are determined 
by the historical environment in which the 
people finds itself at a given moment and 
by the hegemony of one or another sector of 
the nation in one of the changing national 
centers, 

The history of the period of national 
sovereignty—which to this day is frequently 
divided into “the epoch of the First Temple,” 
and “the epoch of the Second Temple’”— 
should be subdivided according to political 
landmarks connected with the ‘situation of 
Palestine between the great monarchies of 
the ancient East: Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, the Hellenistic kingdoms of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and, finally, the 
Roman Empire. In the post-sovereignty era, 
when the Jewish people lacked a single 
center, the subdivision must of necessity 
follow geographic lines in accordance with 
the alternating hegemonies of the various 
centers of Jewry. In every epoch the dis- 
persed people had one main center, some- 
times two, which by reason of the extent of 
their national autonomy and the level of 
their cultural accomplishments gained lead- 
ership over the other parts of the Diaspora. 

Out of the universal history of the Jewish 
people there emerge first of all two major 
periods: a) the Oriental Period, when the 
main centers of the nation were located in 
the Fertile Crescent and North Africa—Pal- 
estine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt and (b) 
the Western Period, when these centers were 
shifted to Europe. . . . 

Within the limits of the Oriental Period 
three separate epochs must be distinguished, 
from the viewpoint.of the political and cul- 


tural environments in which they ran their 
course: 1) the purely Oriental epoch, the 
period of the conquest of Canaan, of the 
Judean and Israelite kings, and of the subse- 
quent domination of three world empires— 
the Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian (circa 
1200-332 B.C.E.); 2) the epoch of a mixed 
Oriental and Western environment and of 
Greco-Roman domination, interrupted by 
the interval of Jewish independence under 
the Hasmoneans, until the fall of the Jewish 
state (332 B.C.E.—73 C.E.); 3) the epoch 
of the two hegemonies, Roman-Byzantine 
Palestine and Persian-Arab Babylonia. 

In this last era following the fall of Judea 
in the struggle against Rome, we note the 
successive hegemonies of different dominant 
centers. The Palestinian hegemony of the 
pagan-Roman period (2nd and 3rd centuries 
C. E.) gave way to the dual leadership of 
Palestine and Babylonia during the concur- 
rent dominance of Byzantium and New 
Persia in the East (4th to 6th centuries). 
These were in turn followed by the sole 
hegemony of Babylonian Jewry under the 
great Arab Caliphate (7th to oth cen- 
turies). It is by means of such universal 
historical crises that the changing epochs of 
the second millenium of Jewish history 
should be defined; whereas in earlier histori- 
ography this entire period was presented as 
a unit under the general title of “The Tal- 
mudic Period,” and was scholastically sub- 
divided into the epochs of the Mishnah and 
Gemarah, the Tannaim, the Amoraim, the 
Saboraim and Gaonim. 

The second millenium of the Oriental 
Period of Jewish history, which coincides 
with the first millenium of the Christian 
era, was the period of the colonization of the 
European Diaspora and prepared the way for 
the transfer of national hegemony from East 
to West. The 11th century of the Christian 
era appears as the dividing line between the 
great Oriental and Western periods in Jew- 
ish history. National leadership began to 
move in the direction of the greatest accumu- 
lation of Jewish masses in Europe. 

In the Middle Ages this hegemony was 
shared first by Moorish and later by Chris- 
tian Spain (11th to 14th centuries), by 
Southern and Northern France (11th to 13th 
centuries) and finally by Germany (13th to 
15th centuries). From the 16th to the 18th 
century Germany shared it with the autono- 
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mous Jewish center that existed in Poland. 

Under the influence of the rising tide of 
enlightenment a dual cultural hegemony 
arises. German Jewry takes the lead of the 
Western, progressive movement, while Pol- 
ish-Russian Jewry remains the citadel of the 
old, independent culture until the middle 
of the 19th century, when it too is drawn 
into the vortex of modern history. 

All of modern history (1789-1914) passes 
amid profound social and cultural crises pro- 
voked by brief recurring epochs of emanci- 
pation and reaction in political life and a 
parallel struggle between assimilation and 
nationalism in the internal life of the Jews 
of both Eastern and Western Europe. The 
very latest phase of the modern period (1881- 
1914), the epoch of growing anti-Semitism 
on the one hand, and of the Jewish national 
movement on the other, witnesses a radical 
change in the fate of the people—an exodus 
from Europe begins. 

One part of the emigration in the course 
of three decades establishes a large Diaspora 
center in America; the other, the consider- 
ably smaller part, lays the foundation for a 
renewed national center in the old homeland, 
Palestine. The devastating [First] World 
War and the Russian Revolution (1914- 
1920) delivers a blow to the largest of all 
former Jewish centers—the one in Russia— 
and now, on a new threshold of history we 
are confronted by a Janus-headed sphinx, one 
face of which looks to the East and the other 
to the West. 

Following the two great periods of Jewish 
history, the Oriental and the Western, it is 
possible that the future will bring a dual 
hegemony of the East and the West, of 
Palestine and European-American Jewry, if 
not the full hegemony of the East in the 
form of a rejuvenated Palestine. The his- 
torian of our time should stop at this thres- 
hold stained by the bloody deluge of the 
World War. Our history is therefore brought 
only up to this fateful limit. 


REAT difficulties are encountered in as- 
signing a proper place to the material 
accumulated over many centuries by the 
history of a universal people. These difficul- 
ties are not very great in ancient history, in 
which we are concerned only with the syn- 
chronization of the Judean and laredite 


kingdoms and deal with the small Diaspora 


of the epoch of Persian domination. But 
they mount correspondingly as the Diaspora 
grows first in the East and later in the West. 
Even during the Greco-Roman period the 
attention of the historian is divided between 
Judea and a large Diaspora, while in the 
Roman-Byzantine and Persian-Arab periods 
he must deal with two centers of hegemony 
—Palestine and Babylonia—in addition to a 
growing European Diaspora. 

Writing the history of the Western pe 
riod, the historian must keep his eye on a 
multitude of countries in which the fate of 
the Jews is bound up with varying political 
and cultural environments. Here the his 
torian is confronted with two equally un 
satisfactory methods. Either he writes the 
history of the Jewish people in each country 
separately, in which case the result is a 
mechanically connected series of mono 
graphs, or he tells the history of the Jews in 
all countries concurrently. 

In the latter case historiography is trans 
formed into mere chronicling, presenting an 
inventory of events coinciding in point o! 
time but completely different from each 
other in terms of local conditions. The first 
architect of our historiography, Graetz, usu 
ally preferred the latter method. In hi: 
broad study one is often struck by unex 
pected jumps—kefitzoth haderekh—from one 
country into another within the limits of 
one chapter. Such an artificial joining of 
distant events may have synoptic informative 
value, but it lacks the vital element neces 
sary for scientific synthesis: the relation ot 
events to local conditions. In chronicle form 
these conditions are scarcely discernible. In 
Graetz’s account the confusion is even more 
confounding because in one and the same 
chapter political, social and literary facts are 
mingled. 

To avoid these shortcomings it is neces 
sary to divide the material according to a 
triple pattern—time, place and subject mat 
ter. The history of each epoch should be 
told by countries, and in each country at 
tention should be paid to the sequence o! 
internal and external events in the life of 
the people and the causal relationships be 
tween them. Within the limits of a given 
epoch the history of the various parts of the 
Jewish people is presented—first of the chief 
center of hegemony and then of the various 
other countries in the order of their impor- 
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tance for the general history of the people. 

Sometimes it is necessary to begin with an 
account of the central event of a period, a 
political or social movement that swept sev- 
eral countries and left its imprint on the 
entire epoch. Such events, for instance, are 
the first Crusades in France and Germany, 
the migration of the Sephardic Jews after 
their expulsion from Spain, the Messianic 
movement of Sabbatai Zevi which spread 
from Turkey, the first French Revolution 
and the beginning of the emancipation of 
Jews, German anti-Semitism of the last 
decades of the 19th century. In the present 
History a general review is devoted to each 
epoch, stating briefly its outstanding char- 
acteristics in the center as well as in the 
periphery. So far as possible, external politi- 
cal events, internal social manifestations and 
literary developments are kept apart. The 
material contained in a chapter dealing with 
one specific country is generally arranged in 
the following manner: the political situation, 
self-rule in the Jewish communities, spiritual 
life and literature. 

Literary history enters into the composi- 
tion of The History of the Jewish Nation 
only to the extent that literary manifesta- 
tions influenced the social dynamism or were 
themselves products of social movements. 
We are not concerned so much with indi- 
vidual literary creations as with literary 
trends that characterized the direction of 
social thought. The plan of this history, 
however, does not include a special history 
of literature in the narrow sense of the word. 


History of this History 

.. . SO FAR as my general conception is con- 
cerned, I have explained before why I 
consider it the only scientific one, and the 
honest critic can check the correctness of 
my opinion in the light of historical facts. 
In judging individual manifestations I cling 
to principles stemming from the one uni- 
versal, all-compelling criterion: the ethical. 

The old aphorism declaring that “History 
should inform, not prove” (scribitur historia 
ad narrandum, non ad probandum) should 
be complemented by the remark: “but it has 
the right to judge.” The historian appears 
simultaneously as investigator and judge. 
First he severely cross-questions the witnesses 
of the past, he checks the historical material 
in order to extract the truth from it. But 


having reached a definite conclusion, he is 
within his rights in weighing and judging 
manifestations or actions. Actions can be 
judged in two ways: according to their mo- 
tives and by their results. Having clarified 
the true causes of a given historical mani- 
festation, of having established the motives 
behind the actions of a given historical 
personality, the historian is duty-bound to 
evaluate them from the point of view of the 
epoch described. But he is free to judge their 
results as he sees their reflection in events of 
later epochs. 

A historian may thus recognize as wrong 
many Opinions and dogmas that were held to 
be above doubt in the course of centuries, 
since he sees their negative consequences in 
later times. At the same time he may recog- 
nize them as legitimate with respect to the 
motives of the epoch in which they arose, 
provided that these motives were not clearly 
unethical. The ethical criterion in evaluat- 
ing facts and personages of the past is com- 
pulsory for the historian since he is a judge 
of conscience and the spokesman of “the 
court of history.” A poor historian is one 
who “looks with indifference on both good 
and evil,” whose attitude is the same toward 
persecutor and victim, inquisitor and martyr, 
despot and fighter for freedom, militarist and 
pacifist. . 

There exists an ethical decalogue whose 
clear commandments are binding on the 
truthful and honest historian. Biblical 
Prophetism, the fruit of the Jewish national 
genius, gave us this ethical philosophy of 
history, which will always accompany scien- 
tific historiography. The prophet Amos out- 
lined the historical fate of the nations 
according to their moral qualities, and when 
listing the vices of Aramea, Moab and Edom 
he did not fail to mention the vices of Israel 
and Judah. The substance of Prophetism 
consisted in its application of higher ethical 
norms to all the manifestations of history, 
in advancing the idea that moral law reigns 
in historical life, that breaking this law is 
punishable by ultimate national destruction, 
after a long reign of violence—but obedience 
to it endows peoples with an indestructible 
power of the spirit. Even a contemporary 
Jewish historian has no right to abandon this 
ethical conception of history, especially since 
it is fully compatible with a scientific con- 
ception of Jewish history. 
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DICE, DR. HAYEK AND THE CONSUMER 


Notes on Recent Economic Theory 


BEN B. SELIGMAN 


MAY seem a far cry from shooting dice or 
playing chess to predicting how a battle 
between great economic combines will work 

out. Yet it is in the mathematical laws govern- 
ing games that economists now hope to find the 
answers to problems raised by monopoly, eco- 
nomic coalitions, and other deviations from 
early capitalism’s free market of buyers and 
sellers—problems which orthodox economic 
theory has to date been unable to handle. 
Mathematics, of course, has never been a 
stranger to economics. It was introduced on a 
major scale in the late 19th century in an effort 
to eliminate the hedonistic assumption of earlier 
economic thought, which stated that the phe- 
nomena of the market could be explained if it 
were assumed that each “economic” man ra- 
tionally chose courses of action that avoided 
“pain” and produced “pleasure.” In the hands 
of such contemporary writers as J. R. Hicks and 
A. C. Pigou an elegant theory utilizing the con- 
cepts of the infinitesimal calculus has been 
developed which seemed to make this assump- 
tion unnecessary. 
But from the first it appeared questionable 
whether the infinitesimal calculus, no matter 
how used, could tell very much about real 
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economic behavior. The smooth curves it inevi 
tably produces conceal the fact that actual eco- 
nomic life with its very sharp ups and downs 
proceeds along anything but smooth lines. ‘I he 
device of employing equations—in the form of 
equilibrium statements—for an economic system 
that never was in equilibrium seems highly 
dubious. And these equations are usually in 
capable of yielding additional theorems, which 
might reveal the implications of the equa 
tion. 

These new economic tools seemed finally 
have so subtilized economic theory that it bor 
no relation at all to economic life. Economis' 
admitted that existing tools of analysis could : 
tell them much about the division of the product 
or income in a contest between two la: 
aggregations of capital. This was, of cours: 
serious admission in 4 world where monopo) i 
are common features. 

In their truly path-breaking volume, Th. 
of Games and Economic Behavior (Princet«r 
University Press, 1944), John von Neuma: 

a world renowned mathematician, and Os 
Morgenstern, an equally well-known economist, 
have ventured into a new sphere of mat! 
matical theory in order to illuminate econom 
problems and bring economic theory 
economic. reality together. They assert that 
economic and sociological problems invol\: 
“questions of parallel or opposite interest, pci 
fect or imperfect information, free rational 
decision or chance influence.” These are the 
problems with which people are confronted 
when they play games. A theory of gam 
consequently, is the only suitable mathematic:! 
theory for a social economy. This novel ap 
proach is clearly applicable to political science, 
sociology and military tactics, as well as to 
economics. (The analysis itself employs rather 
advanced mathematical concepts, but a_ less 
technical summary of the theory by Leonid 
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Hurwicz appears in the December 1945 issue 
of the American Economic Review.) 

The theory of games attempts an exact 
description of an individual’s economic behavior. 
The basic assumption is that he will try either 
to maximize his gains or minimize his losses— 
just as he would do in playing chess or poker. 
This appears not very different from the hedon- 
istic assumption of earlier economic theory, and 
economists may argue that the tools formerly 
developed are adequate for handling this prob- 
lem. But whereas these tools assumed the 
simplifying—but non-existent—condition of per- 
fect competition, and abstracted the individual 
from all social influences, treating him as an 
isolated unit of economic behavior, a Robinson 
Crusoe, the individual treated in the theory of 
games exists in a social economy. And though, 
like the economic Robinson Crusoe of earlier 
economic theory, he too wants to maximize 
gains and minimize losses, in order to do so he 
must enter into exchange relations with others, 
The authors state: “If two or more persons 
exchange goods with each other, then the result 
for each one will depend in general not merely 
on his own actions but on those of the others 
as well. Thus each participant tries to maxi- 
mize a function of which he does not control all 
the variables. This is certainly no maximum 
problem [the way earlier economic theory might 
have treated it], but a peculiar and disconcert- 
ing mixture of several confficting maximum 
problems. Each participant is guided by another 
principle and neither determines all the vari- 
ables which affect his interest.” 


A rHeoRY of games of strategy, starting with 
“i a small number of participants and gradu- 
ally including more and more players, can dis- 
cover the general principles underlying all 
economic behavior in a social economy. The 
mathematical treatment requires the develop- 
ment of a set of rules describing how each 
participant can behave in every possible situa- 
tion that may arise. With these rules, a theory 
can be constructed to account for all the factual 
background data and for the possibility of 
irrational behavior on the part of participants. 
\ consistent mathematical theory of this kind 
will give not only numerical results, but a 
precise account of the interplay of economic 
interests and political powers. The emphasis 
shifts from differential equations to the theory 
{ combinations and sets. 

Professors von Neumann and Morgenstern 
begin with a one-person game. Such a game is 
theoretically analogous to a rigidly created com- 
munist society in which the pattern of distribu- 
tion cannot be disputed. Since, in communism, 
the interests of society are theoretically identical 


with the interests of the individual members, 
the economic situation is comparable to the 
one-person game. In a two-person game, a 
participant's maximum profit depends upon 
both his behavior or choice of strategy and his 
opponent's. It should be quite possible, know- 
ing what the rules of the situation or game are, 
to predict the outcome. The number of avail- 
able strategies is finite, and consequently, all 
possible combinations are known. Thus, if 
there are three possible strategies available to 
each participant, there are nine possible combi- 
nations. And if the players act rationally, if 
they follow the principle of maximizing gains 
or minimizing losses, the moves can be 
predicted. 

Professors von Neumann and Morgenstern 
develop the theory with much greater precision 
than any verbal formulation can give it. They 
discuss cases in which the selection of a 
strategy is not so clear-cut and in which proba- 
bility and expectations must be introduced, 
Yet even where the element of chance has been 
encountered, it is possible to provide a solution 
and to predict the selection of strategies. 

“A major achievement of the Theory of 
Games,” says Professor Hurwicz in his exposi- 
tory article, “is the analysis of the conditions 
and ‘nature of coalition formation.” This is 
indeed an important contribution to social and 
economic theory. Traditional doctrine merely 
postulates economic coalitions without investi- 
gating the conditions for their creation. The 
theory of games, however, tries to show in 
precise mathematical form how coalitions are 
formed; it consequently approaches reality more 
closely than older theoretical structures. As 
Professors von Neumann and Morgenstern re- 
mark, “It is clear that if certain groups of 
participants will—for any reason—act together, 
then the great number of participants may not 
become effective; the decisive exchanges may 
take place directly between ‘coalitions.’” The 
important role that trade unions, trade associa- 
tions, cartels and political associations play in 
modern economic life underscores the signif- 
icance of a theory that can describe the behavior 
of these groups. 

Collusion or coalition, in this approach, is 
possible even in a two-person situation, provided 
the total gain for both is a variable quantity. 
In that case, both participants may combine and 
agree upon a joint strategy which brings them 
a greater gain. If, however, the total gain is 
always a constant sum cegardless of the distribu- 
tion, no coalition is possible. But where more 
than two persons are involved, coalitions are 
possible even if the total gain does not vary. ’ 

Professor Hurwicz explains: “We might, for 
instance, have a situation where there are two 
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sellers facing two buyers. It is conceivable that 
a buyer may bribe a seller into some sort of 
cooperation against the other two participants. 
. . . When only two persons enter the picture, 
it was seen that a coalition would not be formed 
if the sum of the two persons’ profits remained 
constant. But when the number of participants 
is three or more, subcoalitions can profitably be 
formed even if the sum of all the participants’ 
profits is constant. . . .” Thus a three-person 
economic situation can be quite complex, for 
the participants may act either independently 
or as members of three possible two-person 
coalitions. 

Let us compare the traditional with the 
“games” approach in a given three-person situa- 
tion in which there are two sellers and one 
buyer. The most that traditional economic 
theory can tell us is the relation between the 
quantities disposed of by each seller and the 
prices. But one of the sellers may have been 
bribed to withdraw from the market, thus result- 
ing in a redistribution of profit. The task of an 
adequate theory would then appear to be a de- 
tailed description of all possible distributions. 
And that is in fact what Professors von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern do. “The Theory of 
Games,” says Professor Hurwicz, “does offer a 
greater generality of approach than could be 
aitained otherwise. . . . The potentialities seem 
tremendous and may lead to enriching in realism 


a good deal of economic theory.” 


espiTE these efforts to reconstruct the 

theoretical foundations of economics, the 
classical 1gth-century approach displays a 
remarkable tenacity. Many economists are loath 
to surrender the easily manipulated propositions 
of laissez-faire, for the appeal of their simplicity 
is quite potent. An illustration of this desire 
for an easy logic is F. A. Hayek’s essay, “The 


Use of Knowledge in Society” (American Eco-- 


nomic Review, September 1945). Though at 
~first sight a venture into the realms of philos- 
ophy, Professor Hayek's article is essentially a 
new vindication of classical competition, “free 
enterprise.” He concedes that the assumptions 
of orthodox theory are unreal; the economists’ 
calculus, he says, cannot solve the basic eco- 
nomic problem of allocating scarce resources to 
alternative ends. “The reason for this is that the 
‘data’ from which the economic calculus starts 
are never for the whole society ‘given’ to a single 
mind which could work out the implications, 
and can never so be given.” Economic knowl- 
edge exists in but scattered parts, in a dispersed 
and incomplete form in the minds of many 
individuals. 

Now, in a planned society, Professor Hayek 
argues, such knowledge would have to be trans- 


mitted to the central planning agency, for one 
of the main problems of an efficient economic 
order is “. . . what is the best way of utilizing 
knowledge initially dispersed among all the 
people... .” But this knowledge, we are told, 
is not viable, communicable “scientific” know] 
edge: it is knowledge of “time and place” and 
it is not the kind of information that can be 
subjected to testing, measurement and verifica 
tion by a single agency. Illustrative cases are 
knowledge of a particular skill, of the existenc: 
of a surplus stock of goods, of a new type of 
stationery, of a sudden need for tile roofing 
This is “knowledge of the kind which by its 
nature cannot enter into statistics and therefore 
cannot be conveyed to any central authority in 
statistical form.” 

Yet when Professor Hayek develops his the 
ory he is compelled to admit that such informa 
tion is in capitalist economy actually transmitted 
via the mechanism of the price system. ‘The 
individual business man, he argues, need on}\ 
concern himself with bits-and-pieces knowled« 
This gives him a momentary advantage and he 
acts through purchase and sale. “The marve!.” 
Professor Hayek exclaims with ecstasy, “is that 
in a case like that of a scarcity of raw material, 
without an order being issued, without more 
than perhaps a handful of people knowing th: 
cause, tens of thousands of peoples whose iden 
tity could not be ascertained by months of 
investigation are made to use the material or 
its products more sparingly.” ‘This system, h: 
adds, is beyond human design, for “the people 
guided by it usually do not know why they ar 
made to do what they do.” And there is no need 
to understand how the economic order works: 
it is sufficient to know that we have stumbled 
upon a method of operation which effectively 
coordinates economic information, and preserves 
individual freedom. 

The competitive price system—or more accu 
rately, “decentralized planning by many per 
sons”—provides too for a kind of change 
unthinkable in a planned economy. Centralized 
planning employs only scientific or statistical 
data, and such information is largely of a tech- 
nological nature, “Is it true,” Professor Hayek 
thetorically asks, “that once a plant has been 
built, the rest is all the more or less mechanical, 
determined by the character of the plant, and 
leaving little to be changed in adapting to the 
ever-changing circumstance of the moment?” 
The conclusion is obvious: only knowledge o! 
“time and place,” knowledge which mysteriously 
enters the price system, provides what we need 
to know for economic changes, and so it is 
better to leave decisions about change in the 
hands of those who possess this knowledge— 
individual business men. 
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owEVER Hayek’s contention that knowledge 
H of time and place is the most significant 
kind of economic information does not destroy 
the rationale of economic planning. Planning is, 
in fact, a purposeful attempt to counteract a 
condition of imperfect knowledge. And it is 
interesting to observe that many of Professor 
Hayek’s business men seek scientific knowledge 
rather than knowledge of time and _ place. 
Market research tries to ascertain the “why” 
and the “how” of the market economy; few 
corporations are content to accept the price 
structure as merely a datum in guiding their 
economic behavior. In actuality, an effort is 
always made to get behind the forces which 
influence prices, for no business man wants to 
consign his future to the realm of total 
ignorance. 

Moreover, there is a basic inconsistency in 
Professor Hayek’s theory. He asserts that know]- 
edge of time and circumstance is not trans- 
ferable, yet argues quite contradictorily that the 
economic behavior of business men based upon 
such information is ultimately reflected in price 
movements. The latter argument, that the price 
system reflects actions based upon bits-and- 
pieces information, would seem to be more 
reasonable. If that is so, then scientific statistical 
knowledge can be derived from knowledge of 
time and place. Such information is translated 
into purchases and sales and into money prices, 
and this is sufficient to provide the groundwork 
for economic measurement and the guide lines 
for economic planning. 

The approach adopted by Professor Hayek is 
based upon a kind of supernaturalism charac- 
teristic of the 18th century. But modern man 
refuses to accept social operations as given; he 
wants to understand the prime movers of civi- 
lization, and he has no desire to adopt an 
atavistic fatalism. He has learned over the past 
175 years that the marvel of the price system is 
a marvel of despotic impersonal techniques 
which subjects everyone and everything to the 
cash nexus. He has learned too that the adjust- 
ments of the price systems are neither so quick 
nor so gentle as Professor Hayek would have us 
believe; the experience of the thirties is an 
eloquent reminder of that. 

The use of knowledge in society can in no 
wise ignore consequences. That is precisely 
what Professor Hayek forgets. The business 
man is no longer held unaccountable for his 
industrial stewardship. Elevating bits-and-pieces 
knowledge, if in fact such knowledge is sig- 
nificant, to the first magnitude of economic data 
implies a restoration of 18th-century laissez- 
faire. It would compel us to scrap in its entirety 
contemporary social controls. It would require 
too that large aggregations of capital, which so 


dominate our economic order, be sundered be- 
yond recognition. Can we really expect history 
to move back two hundred years? 

Professor Hayek’s quasi-philosophic disquisi- 
tion on knowledge in society represents an 
extension of the position set forth in his well- 
known book, The Road to Serfdom. This vol- 
ume was hailed as the final answer to those 
who urge the adoption of planning in modern 
economy. Professor Hayek argued that any 
plan, regardless of its scope or intent, is bound 
to culminate in a loss of individual freedom: 
only competition preserves liberalism and guar- 
antees our liberties. 


CLOSELY reasoned and effective reply to 
Professor Hayek’s line of thinking has 
been presented in two recent books, Freedom 
Under Planning, by Barbara Wootton (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
180 pages. $2.00) and Road to Reaction by 
Herman Finer (Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1945. 228 pages. $2.00). Both Professor 
Finer and Mrs. Wootton call Hayek to account 
for his signal failure to employ precise defini 
tions. As Mrs. Wootton shrewdly remarks, 
freedom in the abstract has no meaning; we 
must rather, she says, speak of specific freedoms. 
“A random list of typical contemporary freedoms 
is useful as a reminder that freedom has to be 
perpetually reinterpreted into freedoms. You 
can philosophize endlessly about freedom; but 
in daily life it is freedoms that you want.” 
Furthermore, absolute freedom, if it did exist, 
would create chaos, We can hardly expect a 
community to permit a factory to spread coal 
soot over the surrounding countryside. Freedom 
in this sense demands some sacrifice of personal 
advantage; it demands, essentially a reconcilia- 
tion of social welfare with individual freedoms. 
Freedom, Professor Finer states, “cannot come 
to men, in all the abundance potential of our 
time, unless they collectively manage a large 
proportion of the social resources and economic 
equipment.” And this requires, according to 
Mrs. Wootton, a “conscious and deliberate 
choice of economic priorities by some public 
authority.” If this approach will broaden 
specific freedoms and eliminate frustrations, 
then it will have been worthwhile. 

Professor Hayek’s outmoded rationalizations 
proclaim the consumer as king of a nebulous 
market, where his diktat is said to register like 
an adding machine. Mrs. Wootton, however, 
shows that consumer sovereignty, the ability to 
influence production, is merely a fiction. Con- 
sumer sovereignty can be meaningful only if 
it implies an ability to “get what we want when 
we want it.” It cannot mean that consumers 
tell producers what to make. Such a theory is 
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based upon untenable premises, for we can only 
draw conclusions about consumer inflvence if 
goods are actually produced in the most eco- 
nomical way and are offered at the lowest 
possible prices. But we can seldom be certain 
about that, says Mrs. Wootton. 

Professor Hayek’s theory must assume a per“ 
fect market, fluid prices and ease of entry into 
industry. But what of the huge investment 
necessary to go into business today? In reality, 
says Mrs. Wootton, the pattern of production 
“|. . Was never quantitatively and qualitatively 
shaped to suit even the relative money demands 
of consumers, much less their wishes. .. . 
When sellers and manufacturers are able to get 
together and agree upon a common interpreta- 
tion of . . . ‘a sufficiently profitable price’ [it] 
usually turns out to mean something com- 
fortably above our ‘minimum competitive 
value.’” 

Freedom for the consumer is indeed crucial, 
but Professor Hayek does not even pose the 
question properly. According to recent eco- 
nomic theory, investment and employment are 
ultimately determined by the spending and sav- 
ings habits of the people. If, then, consumer 
freedom means erratic spending, employment 
too becomes erratic; and if the total amount 
sper* by the community is insufficient to absorb 
all its resources, there will be a standing margin 
of unemployment. It follows, says Mrs. Woot- 
ton, that “. . . there is here a possible, and 
serious, conflict of liberties. . . . The liberty of 
the consumer to distribute his spending as he 
likes through time is thus a potential threat to 
the liberty of the worker to more than look 
for work.” A possible solution for this seem- 
ingly complex problem, however, lies at hand in 
the Beveridge and Wallace proposals for a new 
kind of national budget. These suggestions do 
not envisage limitations on private spending, 
yet they would achieve an even flow of total 
spending. 


A LARGE part of Mrs. Wootton's discussion is 
concerned with the preservation of cul- 


tural and political freedoms. She does not 
believe that these freedoms, so vital to Western 


civilization, are necessarily destroyed by plan- 
ning. As modern economic society grows more 
complex, she says, individuals find it more 
dificult to pursue their own ends without 
assistance by government. A democratic society 
will have to plan for general cultural freedoms, 
but such planning, of course, must know whicre 
to stop. Means for cultural expression can be 
provided without dictating the content of cu! 
ture. To borrow her analogy, a municip.lity 
may build and operate trolley cars, yet it does 
not have to specify the conversation of the 
riders. Nor does planning destroy trial by 

or habeas corpus. Professor Hayek’s weakness 
here, Mrs. Wootton shows, is a failure to dis 
tinguish between can and will. State power 
can be employed as a destructive force; whether 
or not it will is another matter. 

Mrs. Wootton thus realizes that successful 
planning with freedom depends, in the final 
analysis, upon the temper and moral fiber of 
those who do the planning. It depends upon 
the measure in which positions of power ar 
occupied by persons who care for freedom 
in whom “this love of liberty is not subs 
quently stifled by the habit of authority.” 
Now, the fulfilment of these conditions raises 
the question of relations between the governed 
and those who govern. Modern efficiency 
mands centralization of governmental func 
yet that may very well create a gap between 
oficialdom and the people. That gap, however 
can be closed, insists Mrs. Wootton, by ci 
tralizing the operations of the government. || h« 
experience of local community-participation in 
wartime activities illustrates the kind of pu 
service that should become widespread as s.:{ 
guards of freedom under planning. Yet freedom 
will never be secure, Mrs. Wootton urges, unti! 
there is a larger measure of social and economic 
equality. And the latter is itself “. . . the 
product of deliberate planning . . . it is the 
citizens of a wisely planned society who are 
least likely themselves to fall victim to the 
dangers of planning . . . and it is the respon- 
sible, the alert, the active, the informed, and 
the confident men and women in the street 
who hold the key positions.” 
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Nuremberg Will Serve Justice 


To THe Eprron oF COMMENTARY: 

“Will Nuremberg Serve Justice?” by Milton 
R. Konvitz in the January CoMMENTARY is an 
amazing revelation of how far legal minds can 
remove themselves from the wellspring of law: 
moral indignation, The Nuremberg trials are 
condemned by Mr. Konvitz as “a real threat 
to the basic conceptions of justice” because legal 
mechanisms being employed are technically im- 
perfect. This “threat” does not arise out of 
any fear that innocent peoples will be punished 
or excessive penalties will be imposed or that 
the defendants will not get a fair hearing. On 
the contrary, Mr. Konvitz expresses a prefer- 
ence for no trial at all and for the summary 
death of defendants. His fears are compounded 
entirely out of abstract legal doctrine, uncon- 
taminated by the moral realities which surround 
these trials. 

The first charge against the Nuremberg trials 
is that they involve the use of ex post facto law. 
That is true only in the narrowest technical 
sense. If justice is to be served, not just ortho- 
dox legal procedure, then these facts must be 
recognized: 

1. The crimes involved are horrible and 
gruesome “firsts” in the history of our civili- 
zation. Consequently there is no statute or 
codified law anywhere which sets forth the ap- 
propriate procedures to be followed in the trial 
of the Nazis. 

2. At Nuremberg morality is being injected 
intravenously into international law. It is ur 
gent that the “moral crimes” of the Nazis be- 
come quickly and unequivocally established as 
criminal in the eyes of the law so that all the law 
enforcement machinery in the world can be 
rapidly mobilized against any new outbreak. 

3. The moral historical processes by which 
immoralities become illegalities are so slow that 
the Nazis or their equivalents will engulf the 
world in another war before their activities are 
outlawed. 

Which is more important and urgent: that 
orthodox legal procedures be adhered to, or that 
law enforcement machinery be rapidly created 
and mobilized to help forestall or to cope with 
new fascisms? 

The most disturbing feature of Mr. Konvitz’ 
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concern with ex post facto law is his complete 
disregard of the basic moral issue which under- 
lies these trials. Long before Nuremberg, men 
of good will everywhere put the Nazis on trial 
in a court of humanity, of morals—and found 
them guilty, At Nuremberg this universal 
moral condemnation is being translated into a 
legal verdict, and that is all. No new law is 
being made. Old, old moral laws are being 
shaped into an international legal code. The 
procedure is ex post facto in the most mechani- 
cal sense only. If Mr. Konvitz’ view is sound 
then it is unjust to brand Cain a murderer, 
because the Ten Commandments had not yet 
been inscribed on tablets at the time he killed 
Abel. 

Throughout his discussion of the trials, Mr. 
Konvitz fails to distinguish the Nazi crimes 
from ordinary crimes. He therefore assumes, 
logically but most abstractly, that a legal pro- 
cedure used for this set of “murders” and “em- 
bezzlements” will become a precedent for the 
trial of individual murderers and embezzlers 
in the future. But that is absurdly unrealistic. 
The enormity and grossness of the Nazi crimes 
set them apart. Need it be argued, particularly 
in Commentary, that the Nazi atrocity on the 
world is not merely a heterogeneous mass of 
individual murders of the Dillinger type? Surely 
no gangster, black marketeer, embezzler, or 
rapist need fear that Nuremberg procedures will 
be applied in his case and thus deprive him of ° 
“legal” rights. And certainly no law-abiding 
citizen is being put in jeopardy by the trials. 
Only those who transgress the basic moral code 
of the civilized world as barbarically as did the 
Nazis need fear the trials. For they do estab- 
lish the principle that universally condemned 
acts against humanity will be punished as 
crimes even if precise statutes covering those 
crimes do not yet appear in national or inter- 
national legal codes. 

The layman’s respect for legal procedure is 
stretched to the breaking point when an au- 
thority takes the position that the Nazis’ un- 
deniable crimes against humanity are not a 
proper subject of trial util and unless we have 
the consent of those selfsame Nazis. When 
should we have obtained it—before Hitler came 
to power, after Pearl Harbor or on V-E Day? 
Mr. Konvitz goes so far as to question the 
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“moral force” of the Nuremberg proceeding 
since it lacks the prior consent of the German 
government. I would counter with the query, 
what respect can a decent-hearted human be- 
ing have for legal processes which are wholly 
unable to bring to judgment the Nazis whose 
moral guilt has been recogized by all civilized 
people? Unless the law can translate the moral 
judgment of people and do it quickly, it loses 
their respect and support and, therefore, its 
moral force. Mr. Konvitz should know that 
moral force is not a by-product of correct legal 
procedure. It is a human phenomenon which, 
though tempered with reason, gets its vitality 
from the emotion of righteousness. 

The feebleness of Mr. Konvitz’ theoretical 
complaint is most evident in his suggested al- 
ternative procedure. Unable to find a more 
correct legal procedure than that being em- 
ployed, he suggests that there be no judicial 
process at all. Just kill off the defendants, or 
exile them. Death a la Mussolini, but with 
more efficiency and less vulgarity, is certainly 
not more just and in many important respects 
far less satisfactory than the current trials. 

The death of some Nazis is all that Konvitz’ 
procedure would achieve. That will also be 
achieved by the trials, but it is the least im- 
portant contribution to justice. If these deaths 


were the prime objective no precautions would 
be taken to prevent suicides. 


The trials create, for the first time, a per- 
manent and official record of the Nazi crimes. 
True, this record is not a prerequisite to a con- 
temporary judgment of the Nazis’ guilt. But 
we all want the succeeding generations to get 
the full meaning of our miserable experience 
so that they may not do too little too late and 
thus find themselves in another war. With this 
record in existence, the punishment meted out 
to the Nazis will not be labeied as the mere 
vengeance of the victor. Without that record 
future generations would not be able to decide 
whether the Nazis were punished because they 
lost the war or because they were morally and 
justly condemned by civilized people. 


Another benefit arising out of the trials is the . 


_ creation of the very body of law and the very 
procedure which Mr. Konvitz prizes so highly. 
International law will have a mechanism which 


can cope with crimes of the Nazi magnitude. - 


Any future trials would then be immune from 
the criticism that ex post facto law was being 
used, 

The most important contribution of the trials 
to justice is their demonstration to people every- 
where that everyone, even Der Fuehrer and his 
satellites, is subject to the law; that nobody is 
immune, even if he be the head of a nation or 
- the commander in chief of an army. Only a 


trial can prove this equality of all people be. 
fore the law. And by so doing the respect of 
the ordinary man for law is maintained and 
perhaps increased. There can be no question 
that despite the deviations from orthodox legal 
procedure, the Nuremberg trials serve justice 
Invinc Lipxowrrz 
New York City 


Rebuttal 


To THe Eprron or CoMMENTARY: 

Mr. Lipkowitz seems to think that the Nu 
remberg trial is taking place so that we may in 
the future have law-enforcement machinery 
with which to meet new outcroppings of fas 
cism. This seems to be the heart of his argu 
ment—as it is the heart of Jackson's rationale 
of the trial. 

If this is the trial’s purpose, then I say that 
the world is being tragically deluded. 

Is Franco being confronted with the Nurem 
berg precedent? Is anyone talking seriously 
of trying him for denying basic rights to Jews 
and Protestants and for his reign of terror 

While the Nuremberg trial is going on 
Uruguay, with the support of our own De 
partment of State, is trying to get the twenty 
one countries of the Western Hemisphere to 
sign an agreement to intervene collectively in 
any American country whose government com 
mits crimes against humanity. We are not, 
therefore, using the Nuremberg indictment as 
a precedent to intervene in Argentina and 
arrest Peron and other fascists and bring them 
before an international tribunal charged with 
the commission of crimes against Jews and 
other helpless people and with the denial of 
basic rights to minority groups. We have a! 
ready officially admitted that Nuremberg is not 
to serve as a precedent in international law. 
New international law still needs to be created 
by voluntary agreement. 

If all that was wanted was to create new 
international law (and I am certainly in favor 
of a new and better international law), why 
could not the United Nations Organization be 
used for this purpose? Could not a little time 
be found between arguments with Russia over 
the desirability of freedom of the press, to pass 
a resolution embodying the essential elements 
of the Nuremberg indictment? Indeed, was 
not the UNO used to articulate the law of the 
present day regarding forced repatriation? 

I have not questioned the need to punish 
the Nazi murderers. They could be tried and 
eonvicted, like Yamashita, for crimes against 
the laws and customs of war, or they could be 
dealt with politically. What I object to is their 
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trial on the basis of laws that are not laws. 
Morality, says Mr. Lipkowitz, is being injected 
intravenously into international law at Nurem- 
berg. What is that morality? Is it that the 
victor may try the vanquished? Is it that law 
is inferior to force? Is it that there is one law 
for the winner and another for the loser? 
“Justice,” said Joubert, “is truth in action,” In 
Nuremberg I find only an attempt to present 
the appearance of justice based on fixed law; 
the reality presents another face altogether. 
Mitton R. Konvirz 

New York City 


Rejoinder to Dr. Gaster 


To Tue Eprror or ComMMENTARY: 

In the last number of Commentary, Dr. 
Theodor H. Gaster reviews the Sabbath Prayer 
Book, published by the Jewish Reconstruction- 
ist Foundation. May I submit that Dr. Gaster 
has written about the book in a manner calcu- 
lated to mislead many American Jews with 
regard to the purposes and the program of the 
Reconstructionist Movement. 

Dr. Gaster criticizes the Reconstructionists 
for their attempt to reinterpret religion in the 
terms of modern thought and modern experi- 
ence. It would take me far afield to discuss 
point by point Dr, Gaster’s critique. I wish 
merely to confine myself to pointing out that 
Dr. Gaster completely ignores the purpose and 
function of the Prayer Book. He sees in it 
an attempt to impose “what is virtually a new 
creed.” 

[his Prayer Book has no such purpose. It 
is intended for those Jews who find that they 
cannot in all conscience worship from the tradi- 
tional Prayer Book or from any of the modern 
adaptations. It is frankly experimental. It is 
by no means the prayer book to end all prayer 
books. It is not even the last effort of Recon- 
structionists at formulating a prayer service. 
We believe that Judaism must be dynamic and 
we would be completely untrue to ourselves if, 
after preparing the text of the Prayer Book, 
we should offer it to the Jewish people and say: 
“This is the final version of Jewish religious 
worship.” 

Dr. Gaster asks why it is not possible for 
some of us to accept the doctrine of the Chosen 
People. We have expressed in articles and 
pamphlets many times why we believe that 
the doctrine of the Chosen People, no matter 
how broadly interpreted, is obsolete in our 
time. He asks why it is not possible to inter- 
pret the Messiah as a “symbolic figure of 
religious myth.” Those of us who take the 
traditions seriously know how literally and how 


seriously our ancestors understood the doctrine 
of the Messiah; and we have very good evidence 
in our own time of the extent to which the 
doctrine of the Messiah is understood literally 
by such men as Sholem Asch. We Reconstruc- 
tionists feel that the doctrine of the Messianic 
Age is a more beautiful, more meaningful 
concept for our time, and there must be many 
others who feel the same way. 

With regard to resurrection, Dr. Gaster un- 
doubtedly knows what an issue the question 
of resurrection was in Jewish history and how 
deliberately the doctrine was introduced into 
the prayers. 

If Dr, Gaster is somewhat puzzled how the 
average worshiper can attain to the thoughts 
and beliefs which, as he says, are neither simple 
nor literal, he must attend a service sometime 
at which this Prayer Book is used. A prayer 
book is in many respects like the script of a 
play. One cannot, without adequate imagina- 
tion, know what the play really sounds like 
until it is clothed in production—a stage, 
costumes, scenery, actors, etc. A prayer book 
too must be heard in action to be understood. 
I think I may testify to the fact that some 
of the worshipers in my synagogue understand 
very well the thoughts and aspirations ex- 
pressed in the Prayer Book. 

If Dr. Gaster has criticism to make of the 
literary style, of the character of the translation, 
the eloquence of the poetry, the fervor of the 
prayers, he may be quite right in many in- 
stances. We have never tried to set ourselves 
up as successors to the Psalmists. We are not 
even in a class with Gabirol or Halevi, and 
we know it. It is, in fact, for that reason that 
we have introduced so few of our compositions 
and have drawn so copiously from the great 
storehouse of Hebrew literature throughout the 
ages. In all humility we recognize the literary 
inadequacies of a good part of our book, and 
through constant use of it we are becoming 
more and more aware of those prayers which 
are likely to transport the worshiper and those 
which are likely to leave him cold. 

But we ask those who may not see eye to 
eye with us on literary taste to recognize the 
fundamental validity of what we are tiying 
to do. We are seeking to arouse the religious 
fervor and piety of a generation of Jews who 
have utterly lost the habit of prayer. In many 
respects it may be said that we Jews are the 
most non-religious people. We are engaged 
in many good ventures and I should defend the 
Jewish people to the last on many scores. But, 
the one thing we must be painfully aware of 
is that our synagogues are empty, and that 
those that are attended are attended not for 
worship, but to hear the speeches of the rabbis 
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on all subjects under the sun. If this Prayer 
Book has succeeded in reawakening the piety 
of one Jew we should feel that it has been 
worthwhile. If it were to stimulate the prepara- 
tion of other prayer books by other people, we 
should feel, too, that the effort was worthwhile. 
(Rasst) Ira E1rsensTeIn 
New York City 


From Brazil 


To THe Eprror of CoMMENTARY: 

I am happy to say that ComMENTARrY is a 
Jewish review everyone with inclination to 
clear and independent thinking had strongly 
missed before. 

Let me tell you a small episode: Just on 
the day when Commentary arrived I had to 
go to Rio de Janeiro in the company of a 
friend, a very cultured and well-read man. 
The room shortage forced us to share the same 
apartment in the hotel. By chance he took 
Commentary from the table, and for the 
three days we stayed there CoMMENTARY was 
blocked for me. He read and kept on reading 
and finished the last column just before our 
plane went down in Sao Paulo airport. 

I suppose this reaction tells you more of the 
real want which existed and is being satished 
by Commentary than any high-brow analysis. 

Avrrep Himscuserc 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Proposal on Germany 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

It is certainly no understatement to say that 
the Morgan case has in no way contributed 
to the enhancement of the effect of the Jewish 
voice in the world. In any case the incident 
now belongs to history. 

But ‘history does not take lessons from us. 
We have to endeavor to grasp its lessons. There- 
fore Jews who do not believe they can find a 
correct policy by drifting with the tide of their 
emotions must scrutinize events to decide 
whether actions and omissions on the Jewish 
side have not to a large extent contributed to the 
present confused situation. 


In my opinion the Jews failed to prepare jin 
time for the probléms of the Jews in postwar 
Europe. We have indulged ourselves too much 
in depictions of the effects of the Nazi exter- 
minations and there has been no realistic plan- 
ning for the surviving remnant of European 
Jewry. 

This is not an afterthought. Early in i943 
I already tried to get the support of leading 
Jewish figures for the step of attaching Jewish 
sections to the staffs of all armies of occupation 
which would work according to preconceiyed 
and uniform plans. In an article on the prob 
lem of Jewish settlement in Europe after the 
war, published in Aufbau on August 6, 1943, 
I developed the following propositions—whic| 
were based on the assumption that it wou! 
not be feasible immediately to resettle al! the 
remnants of European Jewry in Palestin: 
elsewhere: 

I suggested that offices for the resettleme: 
of Jews be created (Judensiedlungsimte: 
within the framework of the armies of ou 
pation. These offices would be entrusted wit 
the task of reintegrating Jews in the social an 
economic life of their respective countries. J |: 
reintegration would not necessarily be carric 
out along the old lines. If necessary, new 
gional settlements would be organized. ‘| hic 
coordination and interrelation of the offices 
resettlement would reduce the difficulties wit! 
which any single one of them would be co: 
fronted. 

Because of the state of international re!. 
tions and because of the situation in the Jewis! 
camp, there is probably little hope that suc! 
an organizational setup could be establishe 
at the present moment. I do, however, ve: 
ture to suggest that Jewish organizations co: 
cerned with assisting European Jews shou 
urge the occupation authorities to set up a kin 
of coordinating office for displaced Jewish pc: 
sons. Thus a planned and unified policy wou!d 


"be secured. Such an organization might prove 


helpful to the military authorities, displaced 
Jews and the Jews as a whole. 


Huco Marx 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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Wasteland’s New Priests 


Wasrecanp. By Jo Sincram. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 321 


teviewed by Isaac RosENFELD 


Turis $10,000 prize-winning novel is an epistle 
to the Jews who are poor in spirit. Our St. 
Paul, who becomes Saul again, is Jake Brauno- 
witz, alias John Brown. Because he has a pain 
in his back, is ashamed of his family, and 
ashamed of being a Jew, and because his 
sister, Debby, insisted he should go, he con- 
sults a psychiatrist about his troubles. For 
eighteen years John has been hidirg his Jewish- 
ness from his Gentile women, his Gentile 
colleagues at the newspaper where he is em- 
ployed as a staff photographer, from himself 
and society at large. Nevertheless, he is unable 
to break away from his family and gefilte fish, 
Lacking identity, he can identify himself with 
nothing; at thirty-five he is still unintegrated 
and obsessed with a sense of waste, hence 
“wasteland.” One reads his story as it comes 
out in weekly, and later in bi-weekly, inter- 
views with the psychiatrist. 

The poverty and degradation of the family 
are rather well sketched in—the stingy, dirty, 
irresponsible father, the beaten, semi-illiterate 
mother, sister Roz with her promiscuity, Italian 
boy friends and night clubs, brother Sig with 
his cars and cigars, and above all, sister Debby. 
Debby, who has taken over the male role 
abandoned by her father and become a Lesbian, 
keeps company with colored girls, listens to 
classical music, writes stories about the poor 
and oppressed, cripples, social outcasts, Negroes 
and Jews for the New Masses and literary 
magazines, and knows what the score is. She 
has identified herself, inwardly and outwardly, 
with the people, and it is the example of 
her courage and resolution, together with 
the psychiatrist’s sympathetic understanding 
(clichés intentional) that pull Jake-John back 
on the road to life. 

The therapeutic procedure followed by the 
psychiatrist is mainly that of prodding the 
subject with questions and suggestions, and 


letting him talk it out. It works wonders. 
No sooner has John got down on record the 
story of his family’s poverty and humiliation, 
and the hatred he feels toward it, than his tzores 
drop off one by one, the pain in his back dis- 
appears, and he calls himself Jake once again. 
The new Jake is a kindly fellow who photo- 
graphs his parents and his brother Sig, takes 
his nephews to prize fights and hockey games 
and gets them jobs on the paper, introduces 
his sister Roz to his Gentile friends when they 
visit the night club in which she waits on 
tables, gives blood to the Red Cross, enlists in 
the army and asks the Four Questions at the 
Seder. 

If there is any literary moral to be drawn 
from this drab but profitable little poem in 
celebration of the beatitudes of psychiatric 
social work, it is, perhaps, that naturalism is 
the best method of describing adversity, but 
God protect it from good fortune. The political 
moral, and the moral concerning Jewishness, 
are, however, of much greater consequence. 

The noteworthy thing is that the secular 
priest who works redemption .is now a psy- 
chiatrist. Not so long ago, in a novel of this 
sort, he would have been a Party organizer, 
and Jake, if he were to lead his family at all, 
would have led them to the barricades. The 
difference is significant, for whether or not 
Miss Sinclair is herself a fellow-traveler, and 
it’s no concern of mine, the piety of her book 
is oriented toward the Jerusalem of a recent 
Party line, now known as Browderism. 

Wasteland comes to an end in an ecstasy of 
belonging. Jake’s Jewish blood has been ac- 
cepted, it has mingled in the Red Cross station 
with the blood of America—Negro blood, it is 
hoped, will soon be allowed to join the stream 
—and Jake has become Everyman. (It doesn’t 
hurt, by the way, to perpetuate a few little 
racisms on the side of blood; it makes the 
final mingling so much more poignant and 
exciting.) The only ghetto in America is your 
own. (In all the eighteen years of its con- 
cealment, Jake’s Jewishness was never once 
suspected, and he had the good fortune, 
apparently, never to have heard an anti- 
Semitic remark.) As for the ghettos else- 
where, the war will wipe them out. Though 
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some have Seders and others have not, at 
heart all people are people. But everywhere 
belong! And as for psychiatry (in the critical 
work of this period, a good deal was made of 
the unification of Freud and Marx, with ad- 
justment becoming a very respectable word), 
psychiatry will change the world into a play- 
ground and a settlement house. 

There is a superficial attractiveness about 
this position that has, I imagine, proved tempt- 
ing to many Jews. It blesses the bourgeois in 
all of us, and is kind, in particular, to the 
Jew’s self-hatred, with an indulgence that 
passes for understanding. The line removes 
the stigma from assimilation, presenting it, to 
a degree, as a duty and a positive good, and 
is moderate in its demands on residual Jew- 
ishness (John becomes Jake, but Brown does 
not again become Braunowitz.) To show that 
it recognizes human frailty and has our inter- 
ests at heart, the dispensation lets redemptive 
activity down to an easier level—one runs 
fewer social risks in working for brotherhood 
than in working for communism. And above 
all it dangles the eternal carrot of belonging 
before our noses with a “Bravo, old donkey, 
and an end to alienation!” 

Fortunately, the 4numan imagination cannot 
make too much of a good thing out of a bad 
thing. At least novels fail when they dish 
out this pap, and parties, too, have a way of 
succumbing to their own poison. For poverty 
is a friend of truth. What about the terrible 
poverty of Jake’s family, which was so impor- 
tant in the diagnosis of his ailment—why has 
even mention of it disappeared from the 
cure? Are we really back to the origins of 
free enterprise, blaming poverty on shiftless- 
ness and (new term) neurosis? No, not quite. 
Miss Sinclair has, or at least had, her answer 
for that one, too. WPA, we are tuld, was a 
respectable thing; it was in its own wey a 
project for reclaiming wasteland, But now that 
you are back on your feet again, stay out of 
the red, plump for a people’s government, learn 
to wear your Jewishness and your other differ- 
ences correctly, as you would a suit of clothes, 
and you, too, can be a well-dressed man. 


I am aware that as far as novels at the imagina- 
tive level of Wasteland are concerned, the 
shift from Marx to Freud is no more than a 
shift in clichés; resumption of the earlier 
allegiance would not necessarily raise the 
standard of literary quality. The same, how- 
ever, cannot be said of the social orientation of 
which popular fiction is but a single manifesta- 
tion. Here, it seems to me, a real sacrifice has 
been made. The transformation of “change 
the world” into “adjust yourself to it” has had 


the effect of abolishing concern with the kind 
of society that is worthy of our adjustment, 
and of removing the discussion of social prob 
lems from a historical context. 

Treatment of Jewish problems in these terms 
absolves the world of responsibility for what 
the Jews have suffered as a people, and breaks 
up their integrity as a group by requiring them 
to adjust themselves as individuals. As in 
Wasteland, bourgeois society is taken for 
granted as possessing in itself all the norms 
of successful adjustment, all the conditions that 
the Jew, rid of the inner burdens of his Jewish 
ness, shall be expected to meet. Nothing need 
be said of the historical context of anti-Semi 
tism, of why the world permits and encourages 
it; for here we touch upon the guilt of bourgevis 
society, its alienation from humanity, and ad 
justment, as the program of the bourgeoisie, 
is designed to encourage forgetfulness. 

Once again, the Jew is scapegoat, except 
that in this case, in return for the sacrifice of 
his interests, he is allowed to forgive the world 
by coming to terms with it. All of which tends 
to make liberalism synonymous with reaction, 
concentration on individual psychology and 
limiting the social problem to issues of racial 
brotherhood serving as a strategy for masking 
and maintaining social injustices at a deepe: 
level. It is not inappropriate that a novel 
embodying this theme should have won the 
generous Harper Prize—for this theme happens 
to be the program of wealth in search of a 
conscience. 


A Judeo-Christian Civilization? 


One Destiny: An EpPimsTLE TO THE 
Curistians. By SHotem Ascu. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. 88 


pp: $1.50. 
Reviewed by Turopor H. Gaster 


Ons of-the most dangerous features of contem 
porary thinking is the way in which irrationality 
is praised as an ideal when it serves so-called 
“good” ends, but denounced as a prejudice 
when it serves so-called “bad” ones. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this tagdency more glaringly exem- 
plified than in the current movement of “inter- 
faith amity,” and there more especially on the 
part of its Jewish exponents. So long as a man’s 
attitude is friendly towards the Jews and issues 
in exemplary social conduct, nobody seems to 
care whether it is based on irrational and un- 
critical premises; the man is pursuing “noble 
ideals,” and his half-wit testimony to Jewish 


excellence are paraded as documents of value 
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and significance. But let that same degree of 
mental equipment, that same pitiable low I. Q. 
once issue in a hostile attitude, and in no time 
our professional anti-defamationists and “psy- 
chological experts” are found enjoying a Roman 
holiday decrying its utterly irrational basis and 
stridently yelling “unclean, unclean!” In other 
words, value is assessed by expediency, inherent 
merit by contingent advantage, and no one 
seems to grasp the essential point that the 
primary attack should be directed against ir- 
rationality per se, against the tendency to base 
social judgment and social action—whether 
“oood” or “bad”—on irrational, uncritical and 
purely impressionistic premises. 

Sholem Asch’s One Destiny is an almost 
classic object lesson in this ideological con- 
fusion. For what Mr. Asch has done in this 
curious “epistle to the Christians” is to substi- 
tute a palatable and comfortable irrationality 
for one that is unpalatable and hostile. Dis- 
turbed and harassed by the age-long persecution 
of Jews at the hands of their Christian neigh- 
bors, Mr. Asch here propounds the thesis that 
Judaism and Christianity are, in reality, neces- 
sary complements of each other, together 
constituting the indissoluble complex of a 
“Judeo-Christian civilization” upon which West- 
ern society is allegedly based. Both, he avers, 
are Messianic faiths, looking to the same ulti- 
mate establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth; both are predicated on the same moral 
and ethical postulates; both are mysteries of 
salvation through suffering. Jews and Christians 
therefore share a common destiny as co-workers 
in a common cause. Moreover—and this is Mr. 
Asch’s essential point—both are tending more 
and more to merge in a common entity; 
“nourished upon the same religious substance, 
showered with the same blessings, and impelled 
by the same longing for God and his divine 
justice, a single nature is being produced within 
us, the nature of the Jewish-Christian man.” 
On this basis, the persecution of the Jews is 
readily explained as an expression of that 
satanic Antichrist who is the enemy alike of 
the true Jew as of the true Christian. 

In all of this Mr. Asch is, of course, merely 
echoing a philosophy which has, unhappily, 
gained an all too wide currency through the 
misguided, irrational and irresponsible zeal of 
interfaith partisans. Going to any length to 
promote concord between Christians and Jews— 
and that as a defense mechanism against anti- 
Semitism rather than as an urgent and inevitable 
expression of faith—exponents of interfaith 
amity have been perfectly willing to bolster 
their cause by the fiction of an ill-defined and 
actually non-existent “Judeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion.” They have injected this concept like a 


drug into the veins of a tired and naive com- 
munity. Its effect is narcotic; the patient is 
lulled into a traumatic unconsciousness of his 
own individuality and becomes, as it were, 
barely distinguishable from his neighbor. Char- 
acteristic traits and features disappear in a 
common blur. Moreover, if the injection is 
repeated often enough, it becomes finally im- 
possible for him to emerge from his trance 
condition, and he is beset with an urgent and 
disquieting desire to bring all others into the 
same state. Mr. Asch is clearly a victim of this 
trauma. He is speaking in a trance induced 
by his betters—some of them respectable digni- 
taries of the synagogue (or dignitaries of 
respectable synagogues), and it is upon them 
rather than upon him that the responsibility 
for this dangerous nonsense really lies. 


Dancerous nonsense? Why? In the first place, 
because the whole thesis is historically untrue. 
The similarities between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are, in fact, less significant than the 
differences, and in most cases no more pro- 
nounced than those which exist between all the 
so-called “higher” types of religion. If it is 
true that both are Messianic faiths, this fact is 
modified to an essential degree by the considera- 
tion that the Messiah of each fulfills quite a 
different purpose and is himself of quite a 
different character. The Messiah of the Jew is 
primarily the scion of Jesse, restorer of the 
Davidic dynasty and of the national status of 
Israel, whereas that of the Christians is the son 
of God who by his previous passion has ren- 
dered vicarious atonement for the original sin 
of mankind—a doctrine which Judaism utterly 
repudiates. If, further, it is true that both faiths 
are mysteries of salvation through suffering, 
there is this cardinal difference between them 
that in Judaism man is martyred for God, while 
in Christianity God is martyred for man, 
Lastly, if it is true that both faiths are predi- 
cated on the same moral and ethical teachings, 
it is also true that each envisages a different 
authority through which those teachings are 
expounded and enforced. 

In the second place, this entire concept of a 
“Judeo-Christian civilization” is based on the 
mistaken notion that identity of objective Cin 
itself questionable in this case) implies identity 
of character and destiny. The fact is, however, 
that civilization is determined not by aims and 
ideals, but by environment and experience; and 
it is precisely in these essential factors that 
Judaism and Christianity are so utterly distinct. 
What distinguishes them more than their doc- 
trines is, indeed, the very fact that such ideals 
as they may have shared in common were 
viewed through different prisms, developed in 
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different environments and evinced through 
different experiences. Moreover, each has 
adopted ideas and outlooks from quite distinct 
milieus and cultures with which it came in 
contact, so that today what exist side by side 
are not a pristine, unadulterated Christianity 
and a pristine, unadulterated Judaism, sharing 
essential traits in common, but a developed 
Christianity on the one hand and a developed 
Judaism on the other; and the factors responsible 
for these respective developments have in many 
cases pulled them farther apart rather than 
drawn them closely together. 

The truth must be that the religious basis 
of our civilization is not “Judeo-Christian” but 
Jewish and Christian, and that that civilization 
is best advanced when each of its component 
parts develops the full measure of its own dis- 
tinctive identity. Moreover, it should be ob- 
served that among the teachings of each lies 
respect for the brotherhood of man, so that 
every true Jew and every true Christian is 
automatically an exponent of “interfaith amity.” 

Accordingly, all that is necessary to advance 
that ideal is that Jews and Christians each 
evince their own faith; the artificial stimulant 
of a special interfaith movement, or of an ideo- 
logical amalgam such as that which Mr. Asch 
so bemusedly expounds, therefore, amounts to a 
vote of no confidence in the power of the two 
faiths themselves. To a true Jew, as to a true 
Christian, a special “Brotherhood Week” is as 
otiose and as absurd as a “No-murder” or a 
“No-adultery” week. And for those who are not 
yet true Jews or true Christians what is needed 
is not a Brotherhood Week but plain-all-year- 
round Judaism and plain all-year-round 
Christianity. 


“Grass Roots” for Big Cities 


Revertte For Rapicats. By Saut D. 
Auinsxy. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press. 228 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Dantet BEL 
Cuicaco’s “back-of-the-yards” district is a 
smoky, sprawling area where nearly 100,000 
packing-house workers live in old, dreary tene- 
ments whose rotting walls soak in the acrid 
stench of the stockyards. The people who live 
and work here are Slavic, Irish, Negro and 
Mexican, and national or racial affiliations 
count greatest as factors of identification. The 
pattern of their living could easily serve as a 
model for the standard denunciations of belt- 
line capitalism: the hard, terrible monotony of 
work; the frustrations built by the disparity of 
squalid living and the fantasy world of Holly- 


wood; the long rows of cheap bars and gin-mills; 
the sense of violence hanging heavily over the 
neighborhood. 

Into this situation, a young sociologist named 
Saul Alinsky stepped and organized the “Back 
of the Yards Neighborhood Council.” Alinsky, 
whose specialty was juvenile delinquency and 
crime, had watched the fumbling efforts of 
established welfare agencies to get a foothold in 
the community. These organizations had come 
in as impersonal outsiders, seeking to direct the 
community from above. Obviously they had 
been resented and rebuffed. There was among 
the people a basic emotional hunger: the need 
to participate in person in the affairs that con- 
cerned them; a need to have a say in the 
decisions which affected them. The Back of 
the Yards movement took a new tack. It was 
not another organization competing with the 
established neighborhood groups, but a co- 
operative organization, taking root in the exist 
ing clubs, fraternal organizations, churches, 
trade unions and other interest groups. The 
Council took up as its main issues racial antag- 
onisms, the lack of playground and recreational 
facilities, lack of schools, and other such matters 
vital to the community. Soon the Council grew 
so troublesome and challenging to the city 
administration that Mayor Kelly mobilized the 
local Democratic clubs to break up its organiza 
tion. Through the intervention of Bishop Sheil 
—the district is largely Catholic and Church 
influence is paramount—Kelly’s efforts were 
balked. 

From this first Chicago experiment, other 
Councils, or People’s Organizations as they are 
called, have been started over the country, and 
the membership has kited to nearly a quarter 
of a million persons. 

The set-up and experience of these Organi- 
zations provide some important data for the 
democratic operation of a mass society. We 
know that one of the major effects of a highly 
industrialized society is the fragmentation of 
the old communal ties; that with increasing 
spatial mobility we see the creation of urban 
anonymity and functional rather than com- 
munal relationships; that is, people work to- 
gether and (sometimes) unite on the basis of 
work interests, but they do not live together, 
nor remain rooted to the places where they live 
so that they can work together on community 
problems, (Clever politicians such as Fiore!lo 
La Guardia long ago recognized this fact and 
built their politicat machines through contacts 
with leaders of functional-interest groups, rather 
than on the old-style Tammany neighborhood 
organizations. ) ; 

Along with this urban anonymity, comes an 
increasing bureaucratization extending into «!! 
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major organizations with which people are iden- 
tied. As societies grow more complex, the 
distance between the loci of power, the places 
where decisions are made, and the grass roots 
and pavements becomes greater. With the cen- 
tralization of decisions arises a related growth 
of dependence and helplessness on the part of 
the people. We find created 4 life of ordered 
insecurities whose psychological concomitants 
are bewilderment and frustration. 

Any experiment, then, that attempts to give 
people a sense of participation and belonging 
becomes important as a weapon against the 
cynicism and despair on which a fascist move- 
ment feeds. The danger of a fascist movement 
is that it might give the people a share in the 
ordering of their lives, but not in changing the 
insecurities. The latter is the test of the demo- 
cratic aims of a movement. 


Saut Avinsxy, as the organizer of these Peo- 
ple’s Organizations, might have been expected 
to give a straightforward account of their devel- 
opment, the problems they encountered, and 
what the fruits of the work were. He hasn't. 
His Reveille for Radicals is a diffuse, disjointed, 
mawkishly written book compounded of shrill 
pamphleteering, which is supposed to be the 
social philosophy of the movement, and of 
handbook material for organizers who want to 
participate in forming People’s Organizations. 
What obviously should have been the core of 
the book, a coherent picture of what the Peo- 
ple’s Organizations actually are, is just never 
developed. 

The first part is an impassioned and over- 
heated call to all Americans to become “radicals” 
and thus save democracy. But it is painfully 
embarrassing to read (and more still to report) 
the rhetorical flourishes with which Mr. Alin- 
sky buoys this first section. He opens with what 
seems like an extravagant parody of the Ballad 
for Americans (“The people of America’ are 
Red, White, Black, Yellow and all the shades 
in between. Their hair is straight, curly, kinky 
and most of it in-between . . .”), but you soon 
find out he means it seriously. 

Apart from its incredibly vulgar rhetoric, 
Mr. Alinsky’s book fails on a deeper count. 
Granted that one can build a People’s Organi- 
_ zation from the bottom, how far can it go, on 
what kind of issues can it be successful? Can it 
be only a vital welfare organization, seeking to 
solve the face-to-face issues of a community; 
or can it extend further as a political organiza- 
tion, in the widest sense of “political,” seeking 
to mobilize people on basic issues? Mr. Alinsky 
never comes to grips with the problem. Perhaps, 
it is because he is forced to play simultaneously 
the roles of Jesus and Paul. 


In his clamorous opening section, he calls for 
a thoroughgoing “radical” program, even chas- ° 
tising labor leadership for being committed too 
strongly to the free-enterprise system. Yet, in his 
section on organizational tactics, he recounts 
how the People’s Organizations, by playing on 
the ego and self-interest of businessmen, are 
able to enlist them in the community work. 
In one case he describes a particularly vi- 
cious strike situation where the community's 
largest business, “Tycoons”, used goons and 
stool pigeons in an effort to break the People’s 
Organizations. After the strike settlement, 
“Tycoons joined the People’s Organizations and 
today they are not only the most popular and 
respected, and loved members of the com- 
munity, but one of the chief officials of 
Tycoons has been elected and re-elected to one 
of the most important posts in the People’s 
Organizations.” The moral, apparently, is that 
if all people could only meet and get to know 
each other as human beings, they could work 
peacefully together. Yet can all issues be solved 
by persuading people to meet each other and 
be “good”? Our radical Founding Fathers 
recognized the existence of class interests and 
sought a means of balancing them one against 
the other so that no single one could become 
dominant. 

In one place Mr. Alinsky proclaims that the 
People’s Organizations must over-ride the vested 
interests of narrow groups, including Organized 
Labor, Organized Business and Organized Farm 
Blocs. These organized blocs, he says, speak 
only for twenty million people, leaving One 
Hundred and Ten Millions inarticulate. Yet 
Alinsky indicates that a People’s Organization 
can be built only on the existing power align- 
ments within the community, and on com- 
munity traditions. How far can one go, then, 
in developing a “people’s political program” 
from these roots? In his initial experiment in 
Chicago, Alinsky was able to proceed only 
because of the support of the Catholic Church 
and, later, of the left-wing union in that area, 
The basic pulls of both these power groups, 
however, ate not réoted in the people’s lives in 
the neighborhoods, but in some larger institu- 
tional commitments. If the two groups were to 
clash on some larger ideological or power issue, 
what would stop the People’s Organizations 
from being rent apart? 

Mr. Alinsky makes a variety of ambiguous 
claims for the role of a People’s Organization; 
the ambiguity flows from his conflicting com- 
mitments. His own basic social philosophy is 
never established; all he says is that people must 
participate—and he can supply the techniques— 
in issues that concern them. 


If I have been harsh with this book, it is 
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because the activities of Alinsky’s Councils raise 


quite explicitly the questions of the limits of - 


individual activity in a technologically organized 
and power-massed society, and yet fail woefully 
to define them. One of our crucial jobs is to 
explore the range of activities through which 
people can genuinely share in the basic deci- 
sions that affect them and in molding a society 
responsive to their economic and emotional 
needs. Otherwise the “people” and these “Peo- 
ple’s Organizations” may in their despair 
become another version of Italy’s L’Uomo 
Qualunque. 


Jewish Vital Statistics 


Tue Ris& oF THE JEW IN THE WESTERN 
Wortp. A SociaL aNnp Economic 
History OF THE JEWIsH PEOPLE OF 
Eurore. By Urian Zevi ENGELMAN. 
Foreword by Nites Carpenter. New 
York, Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 
1944. 238 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Josnua Starr 


Dr. ENcELMaN is known for his researches in 
Jewish population statistics. In this book he 
has, however, turned to a much broader field: 
his account of the socio-economic factors in the 
history of European Jewry and his attempt to 
plot its demographic curve both cover a span 
of fifteen centuries. In each respect the author 
has, uafortunately, left himself wide open to 
serious criticism. As an illustration of the pitfalls 
of his first enterprise,.one may take Engelman’s 
view of the impact of feudalism on the Jews’ 
struggle for survival. 

During the early phase of their settlement on 
the Continent, we are told, farming was the 
principal occupation of the Jews. Only as free 
ownership of land gave way to the caste system 
were the Jews forced to become an urban group, 
and Engelman believes that this change explains 
the decline in their numbers down to the thir- 
teenth century. Now there is no doubt that 
farmland was owned by Jews in various parts 
of medieval Europe—though hardly including 
England, as Engelman supposes. It is also clear 
that for religious reasons there was no room in 
the feudal system for Jewish lords or vassals. 
But does this prove that the Jews of France and 
Germany were ousted, in any considerable num- 
bers, from agricultural pursuits? Engelman for- 
gets that we have to deal not with the Continent 
as a uniform area but with two distinct 
“Europes.” In the North the Jews arrived as 
traders and the advance of feudalism prevented 


them from turning to agriculture. The story in 
the South was far different; in Spain and 
Southern Italy the diversified urban and rural 
occupations of the Jews were not seriously dis- 
turbed by the local barons. 

The question of the impact of feudalism 
raises, consequently, the question why the Jews 
remained, rather than became (as the author 
holds), an urban group. This subject has been 
admirably treated by Georg Caro (1867-1912), 
who taught at. Zurich, and Ignacy Schipper 
(1884- ), Polish Jewish historian, bot) of 
whose contributions have most unfortunately 
not been included in Engelman’s references 

Any attempt to deal with population trends 
in the Jewish past raises serious difficulties. Is 
it possible, on the basis of the extant material, 
to plot the curve of a people which migrated 
so frequently, particularly before the oth 
century? Engelman believes that the estimated 
four million Jews of the Roman Empire declined 
to less than a million by the end of the 12th 
century. Stressing the economic upsurge initi- 
ated by the Crusades, he maintains further that 
this population rose to two million or more by 
the end of the 16th century, and that the up- 
ward trend continued at a greater rate unti! the 
end of the last century. As far as this reviewer 
can see, Engelman’s theory does little more than 
beg the question. Common sense would suggest 
that estimates of a population spread from the 
Atlantic to the Russian border are reliable only 
when based on regional! figures for the principal 
states involved. Such figures are utterly un 
available. As it happens, the census-taker is 
definitely not a part of Jewish communal tradi- 
tion, and until a century or so ago very few 
of the governments ruling large Jewish minori 
ties bothered to count their subjects. 


Apart from the legitimacy of Engelman’s 
estimates, he can scarcely be excused for 
neglecting to consider the effect of the wave of 
expulsions and forced conversians that swept 
over a wide area during the 7th century. And 
to explain the increase of the Jewish population 
in Europe by the economic rebirth of the West 
is to forget that during the 13th century and 
later the center of gravity of that population 
shifted to the more backward East! No less 
odd is the author’s omission of the sharpest 
numerical drop in Jewish population to our own 
day, occasioned by the Khmelnitzki massacres 
and other catastrophes of the 17th century. 
Once we leave the woods and emerge into 
the statistical sunlight of the last two centuries, 
Engelman’s guidance is much more helpful. 
Any reader inured to the peculiarities of vital 
statistics will find the relevant chapters reward- 
ing. In opposition to other sociologists, Engel- 
man takes the position that the increase in the 


~ 
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number of Jews in Europe during the century 
which ended in 1925—namely, 235 per cent— 
was not at all remarkable. The population of 
Great Britain and of Germany grew even more 
rapidly, and if comparative figures for Eastern 
Europe were available, they would presumably 
show this general increase still more conclu- 
sively. In discussing the migration of European 
Jewry, Engelman argues that the “better” ele- 
ments left for new countries, but this is a moot 
question. Of particular interest is a table 
prepared by Professor L. Hersh of Geneva, 
which shows how the number of emigrants from 
Czarist Russia rose and fell according to whether 
harvests were deficient or abundant. In con- 
nection with the demography of Soviet Jewry, 
Engelman takes due notice of the important 
rule that, in our day, the rate of natural increase 
for the ethnic majority in a country is higher 
than that for any minority group. This phe- 
nomenon seems to be independent of persecu- 
tion; and in the Soviet Union during the 
twenties and thirties further inroads had been 
made in the Jewish population by intermarriage. 
The demographic decline of European Jewry 
during the inter-war period is measured care- 
fully by Engelman. He brings us down to a 
generation confronted with machinery for 
bringing about statistical changes in population 
with the speed of light by a process that knows 
neither ethnic majorities nor minorities. Science 
has come forth as-the great “levelling” power. 


Puritan Into Democrat 


PurITANISM AND Democracy. By RaLpx 
Barton Perry. New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1944. 687 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sipney MorcensBeEsseER 


Jupcep from the vantage point of any single 
discipline, Ralph Barton Perry's Puritanism and 
Democracy is not a major contribution. As a 
treatise on ethics, it is incomplete unless taken 
in conjunction with his previous work; as an 
exposition of liberalism it is not new, as witness 
Hobhouse and Dewey; and as history the find- 
ings of Perry Miller remain the more basic and 
accurate. Viewed in the light of present-day 
events the leading lessons of the book seem 
irrelevant. What have “reason,” “intelligence” 
and “inclusiveness” to do with strikes, atomic 
bombs, Yogis and Commissars? And Professor 
Perry has little to add to the cry that the future 
belongs to the Raskolnikoffs, or at best to the 
Settembrinis brandishing refurbished myths. 
With all of this, the work remains impressive, 
wise and in some sense basic; for we have the 


reconsideration of a faith in things normal, 
honest and reasonable. It is a faith in the 
judicious—a faith Hooker and Locke would 
have understood. 

Essentially, Professor Perry re-appraises the 
leading ideas of 17th- and 18th-century Ameri- 
ca, dissects their weakness and strength, and 
draws from them lessons for our own day. The 
two central concepts, Puritanism and Democ- 
racy, are not usually considered as integrally 
connected. Aside from Lecky’s dictum, most of 
the major work on the rise of democracy in 
America has been done in terms of the influence 
of the frontier and the activities of class-con- 
scious working groups. Democratic theory to- 
day is linked with an optimistic and rationalistic 
interpretation of human nature, and almost 
diametrically opposed to a pessimistic, sinful, 
other-worldly outlook. Who is not ready there- 
fore to dismiss the Puritans as a group essen- 
tially “agin” pleasure, “agin” minority expres- 
sion, and to regard the Puritan theology as a 
hurdle in the path of a democratic outlook? 

In Puritan fashion—Cromwell-like—Professor 
Perry beseeches us to reconsider, for we may 
be wrong. He reminds us that the Puritans 
were devoted to the welfare of the individual 
as they understood it, that many of the leaders 
of the Enlightenment in America were moved 
by Christian piety, that Protestant insistence 
upon individual conscience was essentially 
radical and path-clearing, that Puritan doctrines 
of morality and duty were not to be lightly 
dismissed. In a certain sense Professor Perry 
does for the Puritans what Herford and Finkel- 
stein have done for the Pharisees. He corrects 
popular notions about the Puritans and shows 
them to have been high-minded moralists with 
serious limitations, but high-minded and serious 
above all. 

At the same time Professor Perry cannot be 
accused of covering up, of refusing to call a 
spade a spade. The Puritan theology could 
not solve the ancient dilemma between an all- 
good and powerful God and an evil world; 
the Puritans had an essentially false psychology 
in which will was divorced from its natural 
context; their rules of abstinence, their “moral 
diarrhea” and athleticism led to an eclipsing of 
the virtues of temperance, wisdom and friend- 
ship; they sanctioned an ethic that sanctioned 
in turn an acquisitive capitalistic society. Perry 
admits, dilates upon, and calls our attention to 
these faults. 

Yet one more major fault of the Puritan 
outlook is glossed over—their moral imperialism, 
their dismissal of the non-Christian as the non- 
honorific. Since men were not equal except 
as potential Christians, it is beside the point 
to speak of universalism within Puritanism. 
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If the author intended to prove that the Puri- 
tans made essential contributions to a liberal- 
democratic tradition the evidence is wanting. 


In nis discussion of democracy, Professor Perry 
attempts to divorce the 18th-century insistence 
upon rights and reason from the mythology 
once used to bolster them. It turns out that 
the faith in reason and humanity that moti- 
vated, let us say Jefferson, is not essentially 
different from the faith of most sincere 
democrats today. To be sure, liberalism has 
to be extended to changes in the property rela- 
tions of society and to a respect for universal 
humanity regardless of national boundaries. 
But this is not an alteration of ends; liberty and 
equality remain the goals. 

As a good philosopher Professor Perry has 
made explicit the moral standard by which he 
judges. That standard is inclusiveness—the 
central aim is the evolving of patterns that 
satisfy all interests. This is to be done for the 
sake of the individuai. At times Professor 
Perry seems to talk of a split between the 
individual and. institutions—not in Rousseau’s 
sense, to be sure, for no one today speaks of 
man except as a socially institutionalized animal. 
But his eye is more upon the integrated person 
in his privacy, rather than upon shared experi- 
ence integrating people. It is therefore not 
strange that group rights and institutional con- 
flicts are not discussed at great length. Yet it is 
in this realm that most of the obstacles to social 
progress lie. And in this realm it still con- 
tinues to be well-nigh impéssible to satisfy all 
interests. 


Ir may be in place to call attention to a pos- 
sible illicit conclusion that some may draw 
from this book. A phrase “Christian democ- 
racy,” which appears toward the end of the 
book, may doubly confuse those already con- 
fused enough to declare that a Christian philos- 
ophy is the necessary basis of democracy. In 
no sense has Christianity always sided with 
democratic movements; the Protestant assertion 
that man is directly responsible to God does not 
logically entail a democracy. Nor did Luther 
interpret it to mean that. It seems that Profes- 
sor Perry- is induced to speak of Christian 
democracy by his desire to list those ideas upon 
which all Americans can agree. Since most 
Americans are Christian it might not seem 
dangerous to speak of Christian democracy. 
But it is; it is as dangerous as speaking of 
“white” America. Nor can the danger be 
avoided by speaking of a “Judeo Christian” 
America 


In his opposition to historical relativism, to 
the view of humanism as a religion, and in his 


insistence upon the verifiability of value judg. 
ments, Professor Perry is at the same time at 
one and at variance with Becker, Kahler and 
Dewey. Although no specific problem of yoy 
ernment is solved, his discussion of aims and 
goals remains profoundly important. They de- 
scribe that which must be achieved, if we are 
to have a fairer and more sincere common- 
wealth. The method of achievement, however 
must be more radically defined than the author 
envisages. 


All in all this is a rich book. 


Yiddish Poetry in America 


Hemsueku: Anro.tocire Fun Amen 
KANER-YIDDISHER Dikutunc. (“Con- 
tinuity: Anthology of American 
Yiddish Poetry.”) Edited by Mosue 
StarKMAN. New York, “Hemshekh, 
1945. 432 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Isrart Knox 


THE most comprehensive anthology of mod- 
érm Yiddish poetry we possess is, curiously 
enough, available only in English. Un 
fortunately, this compilation, edited in 1931 by 
Joseph Leftwich and entitled The Golden !'ea 
cock, is more a directory of Yiddish poets than 
an anthology. Almost all the translations were 
made by the editor himself, apparently in great 
haste, and they seldom suggest the quality 
of their originals. Samuel Imber’s Modern 
Yiddish Poetry (1927) is much better. Since 
he could not obtain competent translations 
Imber resorted to Roman transliteration of the 


’ 


- Yiddish text, supplemented by English rendi- 


tions in prose. 

There are, of course, several anthologies in 
Yiddish only, but none covers the entire fic!d. 
M. Bassin’s two-volume anthology, Five I! un- 
dred Years of Yiddish Poetry (1917), 
monumental work, obviously edited by a man 
of scholarship and sensibility, but it goes only 
as far as 1910; and the editor's adherence ‘0 
a theory of “pure” poetry compelled him to 
exclude a good deal of “social” and “national” 
poetry; thus he failed to give an entirely ac- 
curate picture of a significant period in Ameri 
can-Yiddish poetry—the period of Rosenfeld, 
Bovshover, Liessin, Yehoash, and others. [|n 
1940 Bassin published another anthology, 
this time a superb one of Yiddish poetry in 
America; here, too, he was highly discriminating 
in his choice of poets, selecting only thirty-one, 
but the shortcomings of this book, though much 
less noticeable, are still those of his t'cory. 

Two other anthologies of Yiddish verse exist: 
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one compiled by the late Zisho Landau (pub 
lished in 1919), who was himself a poet of 


reat talent and an even firmer believer in 


“pure poetry; and the other by the “In Sich’ 


roup published in 192 a circle of intel 
lectual poets with universal interesis and a 
profound concern with innovation in both 


theme and torm 


Vin. SrankMAN’s anthology does not duplicate 
any of the others. It comprises the work ot 
the newer poets who began writing after the 
First World War, and is confined almost entire 
ly to poets who live in New York. Excepting 
Glatstein and Minkoff, poets with established 
reputations, tew of them—if any—are to be 
found in other anthologies. Mr. Starkman 
does not regard himself as editor of the an 
thology, but rather as its compiler. He set him 
selt the simple task of inviting each of fitty 
poets to send him fifteen poems, and then, trom 


| le also aske d 


for bibliographies, and so the more diligent 


these he selected SIX OF eight. 


poets are rewarded with long lists of the titles 
f their own works and of articles and com 
ments about the m 

lt Bassin and Landau erred on the side of 
exclusiveness and “art for art’s sake,” Mr. 
Starkman errs on the side of “generosity” and 
‘impartiality.” It would seem that his own 
mind was divided as to the purpose of his com 
pilation: on the one hand, he probably wanted 


} 


to bring together a representative selection 


on the other, he also 
wanted to preserve tor the historical record 


the names of all the younger writers of Yid 


of the “younger poetry”; 


dish verse. Much of the poetry in the an 
thology is therefore second-rate, and the bib 
liographies inflated and pseudo-scientific 

The remarkable thing, however, is the 
relatively great amount of poetry in this an 
thology. It is in general a “romantic” and 
the poetry of a forlorn 
[he Jewish world these poets lett 


nostalgic” poetry, 
veneration. 
behind them possessed tradition and cultural 
wholeness, but it has perished in a sea of 
d. The Jewish community in America 
new one, one held together largely by 
hilanthropy and the fight against anti 
emitism; it has not yet attained cultural in 
rity and a “way of life.” The Yiddish poet, 
most contemporary poets, is caught in the 

‘ise of Western civilization, in the rift 
tween the intellectual and artist on the one 
transition, 
ut a reliable compass and clear direction 
the other hand. The Yiddish poet, be 
sees the washing away of the very soil 
of which his poetry grows—an intimate 
ronment, stable traditions, and an idiom 


!, and society—in crisis and 


spoken by young and old alike. It is pre 
sumably possible tor a great poet to emanci 
pate himself completely trom “environment” 
and “time,” and produce poetry that summar 
izes and lights up an entire epoch. But such 
poets do not come often and they presuppose 
‘lesser” poets with roots in the soil. 

It can be said in praise of these poets that 
their “romanticism” does not dissolve in 
mysticism or transcendental religion. | hey 
simply write about the world they really know. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they regard as 
their natural subject matter the world in which 
they were born and grew up, a world now 
vanished. At least eighteen poems are entitled 
“Father,” “Mother,” “Grandfather,” or “Grand 
mother’; twelve poems bear the names of the 
hamlets or regions where their authors were 
born and spent their youth. This feeling of 
nostalgia, this longing tor the scenes of yester 
day, becomes patent in still many other poems. 
[he youth of some of these poets was not a 
happy one, and yet they express no bitterness 
and voice no social indictment. In a sense 
these poems are “realistic”: they describe the 
townlet—its landscape, its synagogues, its mar 
ket-place; they speak of the Sabbath and of 
holidays, of the joys and sorrows of the or 
dinary tolk, of the learning and goodness of 
the great ones. Some of the poets, in quest 
of a mythos, a legend, have turned to the Besht 
Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, the “master of 
the good name,” the founder of Hasidism), and 
to his Rabbi Nachman of 
Bratzlav, who was himself a great story-teller. 
| hey write of these figures as if of contempor 
aries, with piety and yet with warm familiarity 
and a kind of humor and “cosmic” irony—as in 
Jacob Glatstein’s “The Bratzlaver to His Secre 
tary. 


great-grandson, 


Others have turned to the contemporary 
Jewish tragedy, the wiser ones treating it in 
the minor key in which one might write of a 
dear friend who has just died. Feinberg’s 
“Three Last Jews of Warsaw” is a_ ballad 
heart-breaking in its cumulative’ eftect—of 
Warsaw’s three last Jews; as the story unfolds, 
it ceases to be the ballad of three Jews and 
becomes the dirge of at least three millions. 

Che least satisfactory poems are those about 
this country. Eliezer Greenberg’s “By the 
Waters of the Hudson” is merely a pretext to 
express again his nostalgia for Lipkan, the 
Bessarabian hamlet of his youth. Pomerantz’s 
“Chicago” and “Fourteenth Street” are crude 
and false imitations of Sandburg. Kalushiner’s 
‘Sunday on Broadway” is a fine sonnet, but 
there is little of Broadwav in it. Regelson’s 
“American Flag” utters noble sentiments on 
freedom, equality and tolerance, but it is a 
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rhetorical, not a poetic, utterance. Another 
“timely” poem ot Regelson’s, “The Star ot 
David Greets the Red Star,” is sheer bombast. 

The reason for these failures with the Ameri 
can theme is suggested by Berish Weinstein, 
a gifted poet, in his two poems “My Father 
Is No More” and “Not Yet America.” — In 
the first, he speaks of his father’s death and 
of the values of a communal life that was; in 
the second, he contesses, simply and sincerely, 
that he is not yet ready to sing of America be 
cause his heart and mind are still with those 
he left behind him who are now meeting a 
wholesale doom. Weinstein’s honesty is com 
mendable, and it can only be hoped that when 
he and others like him do become ready to 
write of America they will continue to be 
honest. 

In the twenties and early thirties a good 
deal of Yiddish “proletarian” poetry was pub 
lished. Most of it was not the product of a 
fresh awareness but of political dogma, and 
hence little of this verse has endured. Some 
of it, nevertheless, has found its way into this 
anthology where it remains as devoid of a basic 
social vision and the rhythm and tempo of real 
toil as it ever was. One of the exceptions to 
this sentimental and primitive stuff is fur 
nished, however, by M. A. Sool’s “My Race” 
(Mein Stamm). It is the poem of one “who 
now knows what it means to be a poct—now 
that his class is writing in blood the history of 
the world with every shot at the gates of Mad 
rid.” ‘The streneth of these lines is lost. in 
a prose rendition, but they come from an in 
tense poem with a clear idea and controlled 
emotion. 

Only three of the pocts represented in 
Hemshekh were born in America, but several 
others came here in their childhood. Yet 


their poetry has no specifically “Amer 
quality. Ihe youngest of them, Ch 
Abelson, writes “conventionally” but with 
ciplined craftsmanship and a teeling tor 
vidual words. The most talented of ¢ 
poets, Chasye Cooperman, is probably the 
“modern” one in the anthologs \ poet 
wide aesthetic culture and with a know! 


of recent tendencies in literature at lar 
makes skilful use of rhyme, assonance and 
verse, displaying variety in her rhythms 
precision in her imagery 

lo judge from this anthology, the 
of the newer Yiddish poets in America d 
measure up to that of the “Young \ 
group in pre-war Poland and of som 
Soviet Yiddish poets Lhis is not owed 
to “subjective” factors—that is, to the 
talent of the East Luropean Jews —the 
must also be sought in “objective” tact 
the complex of social and national torces 
the differing relationships of the poets to t 
torces in terms of both acceptances im 
tion, hope and despair 

Polish Jewry, alas, has ceased to exist 
the direction of Soviet Jewry is uncert 
sociology and no philosophy of Jewish lit 
leave America out of the picture, and the | 
of Yiddish poetry is inseparable trom the tut 
of the Jewish community here— its ser 
continuity with the past, its attitude t 
Yiddish as the language of that past and o! 
“common folk,” its concern with a me 
ful present, its willingness to weave toget 
Jewish and universal progressive values. \W 
out some sharper sense of these factors t! 
cannot be a_ vital Jewish community 
\merica, and without such a community ¢! 
can be no Jewish art and literature, whet 


in Yiddish, Hebrew or Enelish 





Book ReviEWERS 


Isaac Rosenrecp’s first novel, Passage from 
Home, is being published this spring. Mr. 
Rosenteld’s stories and reviews have appeared 
in Partisan Review, Kenyon Review, the Na 
tion and the New Republic. 


THeopvor H. Gaster is chief of the Hebraic 
Section of the Library of Congress. 


Daniet Bert, formerly managing editor of 
Common Sense, is now an instructor in the so- 
cial sciences at the College of the University of 
Chicago. 


IN Tunis Issue 


SipNnEY MorcGensessen, a eraduate ot 
College of the City of New York and the | 
ish Theological Seminary, is director of 
Hillel Foundation for Jewish — students 
Queens College 


JosHua Starr is managing editor of Jew: 
Social Studies and a specialist in Jewish n 
eval history. 


IsnaEL Knox, former editor of the Workme» 
Circle Call, has written widely on Yiddish 
erature. 
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CURRENT BOOKS ON JEWISH SUBJECTS 
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Wom Patestine? By Frank Gervasi 
New York, Appleton-Century, 1946. 222 
p. 32.5 
The case for Jews, Arabs and British in 
Palestine considered by a newspaper cor 
respondent, with a decision for Zionism 
\Nswer Tro Ernest Bevin: Evipenct 
IBMITTED TO THE ParestTine’ Royal 


Hlouse of Lords, London, 
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1937). By Viapimirn Japot 

sky. New York, Bernard Ackerman, 1946 
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IspAEL. By Samuec A. B. 
Boston, Christopher 
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1945. 

Lectures by Semitn 

Languages at the University of Toronto. 

lue Art or Max Bann. By Artruur Mitter 
Los Angeles, Borden Publishing Co., 1945 
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fue Face oF Benevictus Spinoza. By Simon 
L. Miriner. New York, Machmadim Art 
Editions, 1946. 93 pp. 97.5 
A brief biographical sketch of the Jewish 
scholar and philosopher and a discussion 


Of his physiognom) based upon the fort) 
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Rurus Isaacs, First Marouess or READING 


By Marnouess oF Reapinc. Vol. IL Cigiy 
25 London, Hutchinson, 1945. 384 pp 
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\rcw or Triumen. By Ericn Maria Ra 


MARQUE. New York, Appleton-Century, 
1946 455 pp >2 
A novel concerned with refugees and ex 


patriates in the Paris of 1939 


L-TERNITY By Paur Enroan 


New York, Harper 


EVENT IN 
SCHERER 1945. 234 
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A book of lectures based 
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on the prophet 


Davin THE King. By Giapys Scumirr. New 
York, Dial Press, 


A novel which } llows the story Of Davia 
B ok s if 


19460 O21 pp $3 


as set down in the Samuel 


Kings, and Chronicles 


EXPERIMENT “E”: A Report From an Ex 


TERMINATION Laporatrory, By Leon Sz 
ter. Translated by Catharine Bland Wil 
liams. New York, Didier, 1946. 287 pp 
$3.50. 
Phe horror-filled experiences of a Polish 
lew in the Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp. 

Srar oF THE UNsorn. By Franz Wereret 
New York, Viking Press, 1946. 645 pp. 
$3. 

A novel set in the Eleventh Cosmic Yea 
of Virgo (spiritual time) 100,000 years 
from now in which only two of our 


present human systems have survived, the 
Catholic Church and the Jews as a special, 
isolated entity. 
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